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It Helps Your Game 


To be cool on a hot day ; to have the perspira- 
tion from violent exercise absorbed; to have every 
turn and strain taken easily; to be free from all 
clinging to your skin; to let your body breathe; 
to be comfortable in fit and healthful in dress— 
these things help your game. 

Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Underwear will do all 
these things for you and more. 

Every ‘‘hole’’ that makes the open mesh acts 
like a little bellows to gently fan the heat of 
summer into cooling comfort. 


Also Makers of 
Chalmers Spring 
Needle Underwear 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


Only the man or boy who has regularly worn 
genuine ‘“‘ Porosknit”’ realizes why it is so popular, 
and that it is so good. 

Try a few Union Suits yourself this summer— 
enjoy the comfort of the elastic Closed Crotch that 
cannot cut. You will find that ‘‘Porosknit’’ Under- 
wear will fit you without being tight, that it will give 
you freedom of movement without feeling baggy. 
That it will give you more summer comfort than any 
underwear you’ve ever worn— wear well and wash easily. 

It’s guaranteed to satisfy you. Ask your dealer. 


AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 
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To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trade-mark, 
“His Master’s Voice.” It is on 
every Victrola and every Victor 
Record. It is the identifying 
label on all genuine Victrolas and —= 

Victor Records. Ge 


Every kind of music 
for everybody 
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Your kind of music for you! The kind of music you like best! 


DSA MUAADRA RAV MUN 


Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, portrayed by 
Caruso or Farrar or Melba? Or are your favorites the charming 
old songs of yesteryear—the ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and 
McCormack P 


Or it may be that your tastes run to instrumental solos—the 


















exquisite renditions of Elman or Kreisler or Paderewski. Then again, 











perhaps, you would - rather hear Sousa’s Band. play some of his own 











stirring marches, or enjoy Harry Lauder’s inimitable witticisms. 


No matter—you can hear them all 





on the Victrola. It is the instrument 





for a kinds of music. It has not only 

















gathered to itself the greatest artists in 





the world of song, but the most cele- 





brated bands and orchestras, the famous 
instrumentalists, the leading comedians. 


The Victrola is supreme in all fields 
























of musical endeavor. It is: ¢4e instru- 








ment for every home. 
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Hear your favorite music today at any Victor 
dealer’s. He will gladly play any music you wish to 

















hear, and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor 












and Victrola—$1o to $400. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
























Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented and 



















are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. All ‘ — i 
Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, and with right of use on ._~ 5 
Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are Victrola XVII, $250 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of man- i : ~ 
ufacture; and their use, except with each other, is not only unauthorized, Victrola XVII, electric, $300 : 
but damaging and unsatisfactory. Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


is the a Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


**Victrola 
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HEN the teacher asked 
Johnny to spell “shampoo”, 

he roguishly replied, “P-a-c-k-e-r”. 
Just for a second, teacher didn’t 
understand. Then she saw the 
point—she uses Packer’s Tar Soap 
regularly, herself, and forthwith 
conceived a strong respect for 


Johnny’s sensible mother. 


Thousands of men and women 
spell “shampoo” in Johnny’s way 
and they are right. For forty- 
five years Packer’s Tar ited has 


Packe rs. 


Write for our Manual, “*,The 
Hair and Scalp—- Modern 
Care and Treatment”, 36 
pages of practical information, 


free on request. 
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been the standard shampoo soap. Y} 
The very words, “Packer’s 
Tar Soap”, suggest a picture of the | 
pure, piney lather that keeps scalp 
and hair so clean and healthy. 


= 


If you would like to take an 
important step in the direction 
of healthy hair, send 10c for 
sample half-cake of this pure , | 
pine-tar shampooing soap. 


THE PACKER 
Dept. 87 H, 81 Fulton Street, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York City 


‘Tar Soap 


' ys 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap ; \ 
cleanses the hair and scalp ; F 
delightfully. Delicately per- | | 
fumed. Liberal sample bottle 











10c. 
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Is A Wonder — 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


RS | 


‘ ya 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door, 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 127 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and G ea 


as Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnac: 
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Susanna Cocroft’s Physical 
Culture for the Face 


will make the outline of your face, neck and 
chin graceful relieve wrinkles, sagging 
muscles and facial blemishes make your 
skin clear and soft, your eyes bright. You 
can make your hair glossy and abundant — 
your hands smooth and white — your feet 
comfortable, through definite directions whi:h 
will take only a few minutes at home each day. 


Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course, 


| Dept. 8, 624So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago | 














Short-Story Writing 
A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 


structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
: Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 


FREDERICK L. COLLINS \\ = + 


















Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One stident writes: “Before 
pleting the lessons,received 
over $1000 for manuscripts 
soldto Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, McCall's, Pictorial Review 
and other leading magazines.” 
AlsocoursesinPhotoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all, over One Hundred 
Courses, under profe sors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

other leading colleges. 





Dr. Esenwein 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 














Dept. 145, Springfield, Mass. 
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Contents for May 


Burton E. Stevenson 


AKingin Babylon. . . 
The great new mystery novel 
Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


Victims of the Law . , . ‘ C. P. Connolly 
Some true and strange stories of circumstantial evidence 
Pictures by F. R. Gruger 
Rotogravure Section 
Shirley Mason has her wish fulfilled —to be a boy 


and ride in an aeroplane 3 ; . ; _ 
Neysa McMein thanks Ring Lardner for his clever 
verses “Ir, the Wake of the News” ; . : 


A Primer for Pacifists Porter Emerson Browne 
Old Woodcuts by Rea Irvin 


. Oscar Graeve 


Kamp ; . : ; 
fllustration by J. H. Gardner Soper 


Signs [Poem| Theodosia Garrison 


The Little Graces Dr. Frank Crane 

Summer [Serial | 
The great novel of New England 
Illustration by F. Walter Taylor 


Don’t Growl — Kick! : 
A valuable talk on constructive criticism 
Illustrations by Harry ‘Townsend 


Edith Wharton 
James H. Collins 


The Red Ride . B. M. Bower and Buck Connor 
Another of the gripping Texas Ranger yarns 
Illustrations by P. V. E. Ivory 


“Grow Old Along with Me” Cleveland Moffett 
The old people’s prize letters , 
° Fannie Heaslip Lea 
Illustrations by Fanny Munsell 
One Night in May |Poem]| Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Picture by F. J. Casavant 


Big Things 


Take "Im Out!” Jerome Beatty 


Another of the bully baseball yarns 
Ilustrations by Arthur William Brown 
War Against War [Part IT] 


1 dream of World Peace that may come true 


Anonymous 


Horsepower” — What Does It Mean? 
Waldemar Kaempffert 
Be a Superlative! . . Fred C. Kelly 


The Little Fellow . Albert W. Atwood 


Questions Concerning Foods and Drugs 
Professor Lewis B. Allyn 


Interesting News from the Food World 
Mabel Dulon Purdy 


Cover Design by Neysa McMein 


ARTHUR S. MOORE 
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Published Monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at New York, New York. Entered as 
Second-Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. Entered at Stationer’s Hall, Lon- 
don. Copyright, 1917, by The McClure Publications, Incorporated, New York, Fourth Avenue 


and Twentiet 


Street, New York. All dramatic, moving picture, and other reproducticn rights 


reserved. Subscription terms: In the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and American 
Possessions $1.50 per year. In all other countries in the Postal Union $2.50 per year. An order 
blank with the magazine is notice that your subscription has expired. The Editor assumes no 
responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, but he will use all due care while they are in his bands. 


The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York 
Executive and Editorial Offices, Berkeley Building, New York 














Foot the 
Foot - Bills 


zuth 


Nedlin- 


| the 








OOT the foot-bills with 
Nedlin—the advanced 
scientific sole-wear — 


unlike rubber, unlike 
leather — better thanrubber, 
better than leather. 


Nedlin which meets wear 
by giving wear — grim, long- 
serviced wear—lasting, 
lasting, lasting wear. 


Neélin which meets foot- 
fatigue by flexibility—sooth- 
ing as a slipper, velvet to 
the foot. 


Nedlin which meets 
health in waterproof quality 
—sound as a leaf, or the 
plumage of a water-fowl. 


Nedlin which, in fact, an- 
swers a very teal sole-wear 
need for men, for women, 
for children, in comfort, in 
lasting, in looks. 


Remember, Nedlin—-the 
same in quality on any price 
of shoe. And it costs no 
more. Retailers have it or 
can get it. In black, white, 
tan—on new shoes or as 
soles for old shoes. Just 
say Nedlin—and mark that 
mark; stamp it on your 
memory: [ledlin— 

the trade symbol of a never 
changing quality product of 
The Goodyear Tite & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Better than Leather 


Comfort-Sole 
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May McCall's Magazine 
Big Annual Baby Number 
10¢ 
Get Your Copy Now 
at Any Newsstand 
or McCall Pattern Agency 





Announcing The Annual Baby Number 
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Baby Experts on every angle of baby’s life have made May Stories You Will Enjoy! May McCall’s offers you four’ | 
\IcCALL’S MAGAZINE, published in April, the most inter- genuinely wholesome and entertaining stories. “The Nameless | 
esting and the most practical “Baby Number,” we have Man.” our big mystery serial, by Natalie Sumner Lincoln, is_ | 
re sued so fal bringing scores of enthusiastic letters. 
bey! an a , , 
nS Bargaining for My Flor wt + — self atte of LF wanes Frivolous Ann, by Royal Brown. “I’m going to be so deliciously, 
% . mself “A Bac oe wes abies will — 7 eg Perhaps sapturously feminine that every man that comes my way will say, ‘ Marry 
| as nig pe ye Mes pple me a are Devore yo me, Ann,’” is the heroine’s challenge. Fine Linen, by Helen ‘Topping Miller, 
i! t meret\ oo sny oO tell ; apo ‘re ( » ‘ 4 . e - ; “ 
5 . ‘ a ey * Se Se a a ae wae whose stories never fail to please. Here the problem of the Newest Baby plays | 
S) ™ _ the part. The Family Martyr, by Nancy Gunter Boykin. Duty misunder- 
@ The Long-Distance Mother, b J Willoughby. A kiss by wire, stood, creates a disturbance in Joedy’s family. 
o nking by ‘phone, bedti tory by mail is the ingenious , _ ‘ ‘ | 
re rangement of minent actress mothers. One of the lively “how” _. May-Day Revels, by Sidney Baldwin. A charming playlet for the » | 
% May McCAI * S MAGAZINE little folks! It is just the thing for the outdoor spring festival or the school 
S exercises indoors. 
me Other Practical Baby Articles nclude: “Babies’ Rights,” by Sidonie , : : 
% ML. Gruet n ild psychology: “The Mother's Helper,” by May Fashions—-What to Look For: Bolero jackets, side-draped 
>> Helen Chr ne Benn *“Amusine the Con scent Child.” by Elna Harwood dresses, skirts of the new striped sports materials are among the new designs 
<4 Wharton; and Pet lating,” by Laura Gates-Sykora; “The Crocheted for May. ‘The millinery is for the little girl, and the dressmaking lesson 
= Bal | | Baby.” describes 4n outfit for the bab;7! 
mS 
% Join the 1,300,000 women every month who turn to McCALL’S for their fashions, for patterns, 
% tor economical buying, for fancy needle-work, for good stories—for pleasure, for help, for style. 
F 
rm 
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‘|! Coupon For Your Convenience 


| If You Wish to Subscribe For a Year. 
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rHE McCALL COMPANY NEw 0 
McCaut Bui.pinc ' q 
236 to 246 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. emits 
GENTLEMEN Date 
For 7s enclosed, please send MeCALI 'S MAGAZINE to my address 




















below for ONE full year. (Send Money Order or Check.) 
BEGIN with. , its a number. 
($1.00 for one year in Canada, $1.50 for one year in Foreign Couniries.) 
NAME 
POST OFFICE ~ 
} R. F.D STATE 
l P. O. Box St. and No 


(Canadian Branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto) 


If you wish « 
Big Cas 


free | Fund-Raising Pians for Churches, Schools and Societies, | | or 
h Ofers to Agents, | | or Name of Nearest McCall Pattern Agent, check these tlems 
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An Announcement 
of Significance 


HE next issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will mark the beginning 

of a somewhat radical change in policy and method. It will cast 

off from the moorings of conventional magazine-making, and se: 
itself to work to produce and print the things that are interesting and 
useful without regard to their magazine flavor. 

The print capacity of THE MUNSEY will be greatly enlarged by the 
addition of a considerable number of pages, and by the elimination of illustrations that 
serve too little purpose to justify giving up to them the space they occupy. 

All the changes I have in mind that will go to make up a reinspirited, revital- 
ized magazine cannot be put in force in the twinkling of an eye; but starting with 
the May issue, we shall show some real improvement. 


As a leading feature of the rejuvenated magazine, we have the pleasure to announce, 
beginning in the May Munsey, the publication of a remarkable contribution, entitled 


THE STORY OF 





We might well call it “The History of The Sun,” or “The Romance of The Sun,” or “A Condensed 
Biography of New York Journalists since the Beginning of Small Things,” or “The History of 
New York Journalism Covering Three-Quarters of a Century,” or “A Look Backward at the High 
Lights and Big Wigs of New York in Antebellum Days.” It could appear under any one of these 
titles, as it covers all of them in flashlight and snapshot in “The Story of The Sun.” 


The Sun was founded in 1833, and was the pioneer one-cent paper of the world that stuck. 
All earlier efforts at one-cent journalism were of short life. Among those who failed where young 
Ben Day succeeded, was none other than the great Horace Greeley. But Ben Day, the young printer 
from New England, did much more than pioneer a new idea in journalism; he gave us a new journalism. 

“The Story of The Sun” shows Ben Day expanding from the boy printer—and he was little more 
than a boy when he founded The Sun — to the keen journalist with whetted native wit and broadened 
vision. It tells of the struggles and final triumphs in journalism of three contemporaries of Ben Day 
who were destined to leave their footprints big on the sands of time. ‘They were James Gordon 
Bennett, Sr., the founder of the New York Herald, A. S. Abell, the founder of the Baltimore 
Sun, and Horace Greeley, the founder of the New York 77ribune. 


These three newspapers came after The Sun had pioneered the way. “The Story of The Sun” 
graphically pictures the simple beginning of Ben Day’s tiny newspaper of only four pages, scarcely 
bigger than so many pages of Munsgey’s MaGazinE—a newspaper which was destined to become 
in prestige and power one of the three or four greatest in the world. 


99 


As the story unfolds we reach the period of Mr. Dana’s administration, and it was the hand 
of Charles A. Dana that wrote genius all over the pages of The Sun, and sent it everywhere into 
the homes of culture and intellectuality. 


On Sale April 20——10 Cents a Copy 


This ‘‘Story of The Sun’’ begins in the May MUNSEY. There will probably be a sharp demand for the 
magazine. It is, therefore, advisable that you place your order for the May MUNSEY with your news- 
dealer now. Failing to do this, you may not get the opening chapters of ‘“The Story of The Sun.’’ 


FRANK A. MUNSEY 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CAMPS —-SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CONNECTICUT, ILLINOIS, MARYLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, MICHIGAN AND NEW JERSEY 








Disrraict or Cotumata, Washington. | 


Chevy Chase School {“ormerly Chevy Chase | 


girts. Washington's finest and healthiest suburb. Social 
and civic a vantages of the national capital combined 
with a thoroughly modern education. Catalog on request 

FrepDERICK Ernest Farrincton. Ph.D., Headmaster. 


National Park 


Seminary-for Girls 


Jame 4E Ament, 











The Higher School for High School Graduates 
20 minutes from Washington, D.C. Ideal climate, 
65-acre campus, 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division 






ot girls into small home and social groups, limited 
classes and specialized instruction. Home economics, 
diploma course, Floriculture. 2 years’ collegiate work 





lor catalog address 
BOX 152, POREST GLEN, MD 






REGISTRAR, 











Districr of CoLUMBIA, Washington 
National School ?oMesttc AS 


Iwo and three-year courses, including Language, Liter- | 


ature, Music and Art. New fireproof model-home Dormi- 
tories, with supervised practice in household management. 
it-acre campus. Faculty of 32 specialists. Catalogue. 





Disr. or Cor., Washington, 1601 Connecticut Ave. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
x Young Women. Located in the finest 
Ute is res x ntial section of the National Capital, 





overlooking Dupont Circle Delightful 
school life combined with Washington ad- 
vantages Two years’ course for high 
4 school graduates General and special 
# courses, Department of Domestic Science 
7 and Household Arts. Music, Elocution, Art 
and Modern Languages Outdoor Sports. 
Sight-seeing each week. $600 a year upward. 
Evwarp W. Tompson, Principal. 





Marine, Denmark, Denmark Inn. 
Winona Camps for Boys 
Moose Pond Tenth Season. Two camps graded 
(ages 8 to 16). For illustrated Booklet ocd iress 
. E. Cops. 





Matne, Denmark 





M“x ,URE’S MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its readers. 

The purpose of this service is to assist you in the selection of a school or college. Read 
all the announcements in this directory. If you have difficulty in finding the school which 
just meets your requirements, write to the School Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, 
McClure Building, New York City, giving location and purpose of the school required, whether 
for boy or girl, previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. McClure’s 
School Service Department will see that you receive the information you desire. 






















Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
Moose Pond, Sixteenth Season Three separate camps | 
(ages 8 to 21) For illustrated Booklet address 
Mr. AND Mrs. C. E. Cons. 
















ti: rie ialecipuamh aan 
ST as gy od 


Fe ell 


Co ee 
Wynona Camp 


For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
flome comforts with outdoor life—electric light, run 
ning woeter. rustic sleeping bungalows In pine 
grove facing beautiful mountain lake Canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, golf, horseback riding, mountain 
hikes. Healthful, enjoyable lite. Careful supervision 


Arta, cratta, tutoring. Rate $250. References required 
For catalog and vie 
THE DIRECTOR, 261 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass 


ws address 








A RE you wasting your 


son’s vacation one- 
quarter of these 
that will make or breal 
im as aman? 
his summer to one of the 


Guar Summer Schools 


COURSES 
Gomese Preparatory 63 yoere —— 
Strong Facult 
Naval Cavalry Woodcraft BA. Girls from 32 States 
, P ‘ B.L. 10 miles from ee 
to keep his 1 tal machinery oiled up and get him on his toes physically. Stamina and alertness Domestic Science soo tees eevee 
are the by-produ t s of such a great vacation. Write today for catalog of w hichever school incerests _ Teacher's Certincate Piheceoct Bulidings 
you most Naval S« » minimum age, 14; tuition and board, $165 Cavalry 14 years; $200. Swimming Pool 
Woodcraft—12 years; $165. Uniforms and equipment, $30.63 to $53.48. Address “S. Mus. Private Baths 
» Teacher's Certificate a Bowls 
MILITARY SECRETARY, CULVER, INDIANA (On Lake Maxinkuchee) oe a 
Teacher's Certificate Personal care 
Address Box N, Lutherville, Md. 





FOR GIRLS 















We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Univs. of Mich., Ill., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on certifi- 
cate. Many girls, nowever, after leaving high school 
do not wish to go to callege. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, and to select studies best meeting their tastes and 
interests. 







Mount 














We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English, or Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
All subjects count for diploma. 





a 


School 


miles from 


Boston 






Graduation from high sckool not necessary for entrance. 
No examination required. 




















Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe organ 
with eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New 
building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 











All the opportunities of Boston in Music, 


All outdoor sports. 
Domestic 


Art and historical associations are freely used. 
Science, Art, Elocution. 






























A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at 
Mount Ida and continue them until she has an education 
equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole 
course an elective program. 


















Send for New 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 
Year Book 


1917-18 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


66 summit st., NEWTON, MASS. 



















Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 
















iss3 Maryland College 1917 
for Women 








vital year 






Send him 









ADVANTAGES 


























Massacnusetts, Cambridge. 


| Mass. College of Osteo opathy 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer tor’s degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hun 
thousand-dollar college and hospital just opened. ‘Send 
for catalog and booklet, “* Success of Our Graduates.” 





Learn a Paying Profession 
} SACHUSETTS, W: ester, 158 Institute Road. 
thatassures youa good incomeand position forlife. Beageacmuentts, Wwescester, 26% tae ¥ 


For twenty-two years we have successfully taught Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home- oe, courses. 
RAP Trains for teac “ 1s of cookery, sewing, ~ atrons. "= 
housekeepers. Graduates occupy good positions. Opens 
Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work Sept. 18th, 1917. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 





( LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Massachusetts. Ten Miles From Boston 





Courses in Language (including Spanish), Litera- 
ture, Science, Music and Art, with thoro instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of Household 
Economics. Training is given in the Art of En- 
tertaining. House Furnishing and Management. 
Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. 

wenty acres, thirteen buildings Tennis, Boat- 
ing, Swimming, Basketball, Field Hockey, Skating, 
Horseback Riding. 


LG. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 112 Woodland Road _J 




















Worcester Academy 


FOUNDED 1834 
BY MEANS OF AN EFFICIENT FACULTY 
0 WELL- 


CATES BOYS. SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal 
100 PROVIDENCE ST. WORCESTER, MASS, 














Micuican, Detroit, 4505 West Grand Boulevard. 


Thomas Normal Training School 

Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Aanual Training, Industrial Arts and 
Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 28th year we 
have been placing graduates in paying positions. Dormi- 
tories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, adequate equip- 
ment. For catalog and full information address 

THe SECRETARY. 





BLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


| SEPARATE BUILDINGS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOL 





Upper school prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Liberally endowed. Terms $550, including 
all school activities. Campus 1oo acres in highlands 
near Delaware Water Gap. Eight stone and concrete 
buildings. Athletic fields, lake, gy mnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Sixty miles from New York. 7oth year. 
Address JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box T, Blairstown, N. J. 




















New Jersey, Orang 


Miss Beard’s “School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and aa 
Catalog on request. Address Muss Lucie C. BEearp. 


PEDDIE. isstetws. ws. 


Theachievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are significant of the 
value of its training. Thorough preparation for 
i“Physteal in college and ot life. 

culture, “yo ~~ public 
and m e, swimmi 
diamo' 


60-acre cam 
— “gridiron an a eymnastun. Lower 

for boys from 11 to ity 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., ——— 
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them to secure these positions. Learn how you 

ean become successful. Terms easy—living in- 

expensive. Write for catalogue—NOW. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ilinots 

















Connecticut, Greenwich, 
The Ely School 


For Girls. 


Ery Covurr 





Connecticut, Washington, Box 5H 
W s A country school for girls, in the 
ykeham Rise Berkshire Hills. Bryn Mawr pre- 
paratory course and certificates to other comeges Outdoor 
and indoor sports of every description. Catalogue sent on 
application. 





Fanny E. Davies, LL.A.. Prin 
“MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 42 St. Botolph St. 


ve PHYSICAL 

American School "35,005". 
Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educa- 
tional Gymnastics and Manual Therapy Much indi 


vidual attention. Personalities studied, developing suc- 
exssful teachers. Increasing demand for our graduates. 
Dre. Mary R. MULLINeR, Director, 











The University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to resident 


— bape ee also 4 


STUDY tee for detailed tne 


23th Year Uv. a (Div. B) Chicago, m. Maitebel Tower 


















MASSACHI USETTS, Cambridge. 29 Everett Street. 


The Lesley School of ‘Houshold Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
home efficiency. Dormitory and house mother 
Mes. Evrru Lestevy WoLrarp. 
Miss Lucy MacINNgs, 





Powder Point School for Boys 


Duxbury, Mass. 
Through wise guidance your boy's personality and character are bro tout. 
His initiative is developed because he thinks out questions for hi: f. He 
will respond because he is not fitting into a ready-made plan. 

His teachers are his counsellors, and his courses in ously and athletics are 
governed by one idea—the effect on his future hfe. Upper and ~ ng schools. 
Thorough preparation for college and business. Illustrated cata 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., HEADMASTER 


38 miles from Boston 


82 King Caesar Road 
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New Jersey, Englewood 
Dwight School 235 ‘Gils “College, P'Bomestic 


Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading col- 
leges. Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Sub- 
urban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Ad- 
dress Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Prins. 


WENONA 


(12 Miles from Philadelphia) 
Ye Train Boys to be Men Worth While 


Its peculiar combination of indi vid- 
ual and military training has won high 
praise. Healthful outdoor life pro- 
duces unusually successful athletic 
teams. Only New Jersey preparatory 
schoo! under U.S. Army detail. Horse- 
back riding. Special school for juniors 
For catalog address 


Dr. Chas. H. Lorence, President 


Major Clayton A. Snyder, Ph. B. 
Superintendent 


Wenonah, N. J. 








1] 
MILITARY | | 


ACADEMY | 











Box 407 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room 146, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Connected with 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S 


Empire Theatre and Companies 











New York, Fegshiesosie. 1 . 4 n 
oarding school for girls and young wo- 
Glen Eden men. On the Hudson River, in the High- 
lands, near New York City. All advantage Select 
patronage. Social training. Outdoor life. No examina- 
tions. Greatly enlarged. For booklet and views mention this 
magazine and address FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Dir. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Briarcliff Manor. soo ft. elevation. Commanding a 40- 
mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New York. Com- 
plete equipment. All sports. College Preparatory. Char- 
acter references required. Catalogue on request. Address 





New York, be! — Box, Vo kin th 
* for Boys 25 miles from New Y ork, in the 
Irving School |? autiful, historic “Irving” country. 
Stst year. 26 years under present Head Master. New site 
nd buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
chools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swimming 
Pool. Gymnasium. . Furman, A. M., Headmaster. 








Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


A country schoo! in the Westchester hills | 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges. 
Catalogue on request Address 


MISS Cc. E. MASON, LL.M. 
BoxW[:]_ Ss Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. | 





Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard Sehool 
Designed for the i, --- and professional 


training of wo! Work, House- 
hold Eeonomies ane Industrial Arts. 

students admitted. B. 8. Degree. 
Secreta’ y. 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 










































A Cultural and Prac- 
tical School for young 
women. Twenty-three 
minutes from Phila- 


delphia. Rooms with 
private baths. Moder- 
ate terms. 





OLLEGE Preparatory and College 

Departments. Conservatory of Music. 

Arts and Crafts, Art, Oratory, Elective 
courses in Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swim- 
ming, Athletic Field, new Gymnasium. Catalog. 


M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa. 


























PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box - Ce 
or Girls. A ex- 
The Birmingham School cStent’'schovi 
offering either Academic or College Preparatory Courses. 
In the mountains. New gym ym. swimming pool, 
eleeping porch. Phogies! training. 
Grier, Pres., P. S. Mou LTON, A.B. Headmaster. 


PENN YLVANtIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) 


For Girls. Emma Milton Coutes, A Head of School. 
Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Suey Porch. For 
catalogue add. ess THE SECRETARY. 











A girls’ school affording an en- 
vironment ideally conducive 
to health and mental development. 
College preparatory, post 
graduate and vocational 

courses. Tennis, basket- 

ball, fencing, hockey 


and riding. Resident 


Doctor, dietitian 
and Nurses. 16 
acres. Fireproof 
building, Artesian 
water. 40 min- 
utes from Phila- 
delphia. 


Write for booklet. 


DEVON MANOR 
Box8 Devon, Pa. 











St. John’s School, Manlius’ offers the 
most successful application of the military 
principles to preparation for college, techni- 
cal school or business. Fifteen buildings, 
120 acres, 11 miles from Syracuse. 


Send for circ 


General William Verbeck, Pres., Box H, Manlius, New York 


Verbeck Hall. A separate school for 
boys from 8 to 14, fitting for St. John’s or 
any other college preparatory school. 

Summer Military Camp — with 
extraordinary advantages. 

ular. Address 





a. N WORK AND IN PLAY the girls of Ward- 


Ditueat are stimulated to their finest interest, 


ao ~ pitoranes | in all that leads to their physical, social, 
oral development. Inspired by delightful sur 





intel 
oy ty eevoclations and ‘encouraged by the kindly influence 

and close, instruction of master-minds, our young women 

enter with hearty enthusiasm into every activity of college life. 

In the class room or in the saddle, in the swimming pool or in the laboratory, | 
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tennis and ball, v in the studio and domestic science, the noblest ideals of effi 
cient, wholesome, prac and cultured womanhood are the common goal of Warp- 
BELMONT — 

The fifty or more instructors comprising the faculty, are selected for their culture, 
lence and moral fitness from the leading American and European Uni 
versities, Conservatories and Studios. The beautiful campus and buildings, repre 
senting an investment of $750,000.00, afford every comfort, convenience and facility 
for the protection and training of body and mind. 


ability, ex 





In Nashville, “The Athens of the South,” the center of Southern education and cul- | 
ture, favored by the peerless winter climate of the beautiful bluegrass region of Ten | 
nessee, young women from the best homes of the South, East and West meet in delight } 
ful and profitable association to enjoy the distinctive advantages of a thoroughly ap H 
pointed institution of national prestige and patronage. | 
In Literary Work, im Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, and Physical! 
Training, the facilities and instruction at WARD-BELMONT meet the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage. The Academic Course includes Preparatory, 
High School and College Work. Session opens September 19th. 
Early application is desirable, as the number of students is limited. 
plete Catalogues and Book of Views. 
Address: 
WARD-BELMONT, Box M ,Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for com- 





























VIRGINiA, Staunton. 


PENNSYLVANIA, . he “yey 4 Bog i - S Hal Serusetty Vittinla Bemale In 
School for Girls e Preparatory , pinia semaie instit 
Penn H and Special C ements Ce ertificate tuart All Founded 18. 43 Jiocesan School for 


priv- 
ileges. May each year spent at Atlantic C ity. Work con- 
tinues without interruption. New gymnasium and swim- 


Girls, in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparat 
Courses, Music, Art and Expression Dept. New equipment 
ataloguc 

















ming including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. ( 
om os + Big hy iy ME Jane Cotston Howarp, A. B. (Bryn Mawr), Prin 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
Ses 
Li 
“The West Point of the Keystone State” | | Staunton Military Academy (31/"%.,., 
in the East. Prepares for College or Business. Gy mnasit 
swimming pool and athletic park ew $200,000 barrack 
Charges $400. For catalogue addres: 
Co.. WM. G. KABLE, Ph D., Prin ipal. 
FOR WOMEN BoxM Roanoke, Va. 


With 
Separate Preparatory School for Younger Boys 
TRAINS MEN TO COMMAND 
Crack Cavalry, Artillery and pater U.S 


One of the leading Schools in the South M 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Va 

of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of s t 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses 


Cavalry Captain detailed. All athletics. De- M 
usic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, : unde 
grees in ay | me my (honeys Foe the direction of European and American instructor 
o_o an ae a suhed We P - i m Supervised athletics. Students from 32 States 
as most nearly approac est Point in catalogue, address MATTIE P. HARRIS, Pre 


scholastic and military accomplishment. 
Modified military for Juniors. Address 


Col. C. E. HYATT, Commandant, Box 506, Chester, Pa. 


Dp 


Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pr 


WOODBERRY FOREST SCHOOL 























FOR BOYS VIRGINIA 
Standards in scholarship high. Graduates successfu! 
| in colleges and universities, In June, 1916, 18 degree 
} were conferred upon men prepared at Woodberr 
| Forest: Univ. of Va. (9), Columbia (2), 
(1) Univ.of N. ¢ 


Yale (1), Princeton (1), West Point 
(1), Auburn (1), Univ. of Texas (1). Hquipment con 
| =. Athletic sports emphasized. Football and 
paseball fields, tennis courts, golf course, large gym 
nasium, swimming pool. For catalogue address 


Headmaster, Bex 100, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 


| 
Harvard (1 | 
| 
| 














Swarthmore. Preparatory School 


A well established school.of limited numbers. 
Modern, well equipped buildings. recreation and 


MARYLAND, Frederick, Box M. 


Hood Seminary for Girls joo! 
Prepar: ratory courses with certificate privilege to Hood, M 
Holyoke, Wellesley and other colleges Diploma cours: 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Gymnasiun 
$330. For catalog address Joseru H. Appice, LL.D., Pres 


Your School Problem 


will be solved if you will merely state your case to th 


Attilia 


refined surroundings. Junior School for younger 
boys. Booklets, ‘The Vision of Swarthmore” 
and “‘A Mother's Letter and What Came of It,’ 
will interest every parent who rs a son to = %S 
cate. Catalog. - A. H. TOMLINSON, 
, Dept. 106, Swarthmore, Pa. (11M. Phila.) 



















VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


: : DAILY. NEWS 
M Baldwin Semina For Young Ladies. CHICAGO 
) MUNATY Established 1842. | aC asta h set oe TET ee 





Term begins Gent . I2th. 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 
modern equipment. Students from 30 states. Courses: 


(2) Location pr 


Write us (1) Kind of School. 





Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certifi- 


cate privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. (3) Amount you desire to spend. 


An expert, who has made personal investigation 


ferred 











Ono, Glendale. 


Glendale College 


tor Women. *, Suburban to Cincinnati. 
d particulars sent upop application. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


SCHOOL for girls in pre a 
for college or oo, life. 


Catalogues 











spore. 

CLAUDE N. WYANT. Princi i 

Ses 233, South Bethiehem, Pa. 
ow “Gymnasium and and Swimming Pool 











The Mary Lyon School 




















of the leading schools and colleges of this countr 
will help you choose the schoo! best adapted to yor 
needs. 

Our information is absolutely free. 


outhern Seminar 


















































A’Counttry School in a College Town 50th Year THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
College preparatory. Certificate: . W SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAL 
Spear as tt Se ma oP . 
/ nior Sc 
oh ME REE mn Congr ot Vigginigy near Natural Bridge.. Rare health HEN the school question is up for 
H. ree <a Frances L. Crist, privilege ; Special are tcl Fp ’ discussion 1 your poe if : on 
Box 1501, Swarthmore. Pa. Organ ; Domestic Science ; 3 Busigess. Home Life Life oe ps rth -_ A deci e Sag r 
ea ORT a - pine gg ay Set cal’ enee sc - 18 the — school for your Doy oI 
Mercersb Academy Ons of the foremiog ded oti nay Seton he omy wane to te é 
in co then ps in boys those e ee that make $20s. Catalog. McCuure ScHoot SERVICE Ds PT. 
Tr . d for ca cata. ‘Rares Seathera Seminary, Box 981 Suene Vista, Va. 25 West 44th Street, New. Yerk City 
M ANN RVINE, 
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The bath is a distinct pleasure, instead of a mere part of the | 
_ ’ ° . ’ 
| day’s routine, when Ivory Soap is used 
VORY Soap lathers so freely and is so mild that handfuls of the bubbling, lively suds can be rubbed 
i | into the pores, letting one enjoy not alone the cleansing effect of the pure, white soap and the clear, 
sparkling water but the refreshing action of a thorough massage as well. | 
1 | Afterwards, the smooth Ivory lather can be rinsed out as easily as it is rubbed in. Every particle of the { 
| soap is loosened and dissolved immediately, leaving the pores clean in the strictest sense. | 
] | The rubdown can be as brisk as one wishes because no part of the skin is made sore or sensitive by the soap. sii 
HH And last but not least, from the time one steps into the tub, the floating cake is right at hand and in sight. | I 
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JIMMY ALLEN MOLLIE. 





AM writing this story because Creel thinks it 
ought to be written, in justice to ourselves 
and toJimmy Allen. The truth is bad enough, 
but it is mild as milk beside the outrageous 
ustara tales which have been flying about the studios 
since we came back from Egypt without our lead- 
ing man. 

I have tried to convince Creel that it is his 
job — that his long and varied experience in ripping 
scenarios open and turning them inside out and 
upside down should give him a terse and vivid 
style. His spoken style, as I happen to know, is 
extraordinarily terse and vivid! But he has snorted 
indignantly and accused me of trying to shirk a 
clear duty. He has pointed out to me, most feel- 
ingly, how a director has to sweat and slave all day 
trying to drive a glimmer of intelligence into a 
bunch of wooden actors, and then sit up all night 
laboring to inject some dramatic value into the rotten stuff passed out to him by 
the scenario editor; while a camera-man’s life was one of elegant leisure, untroubled 
hy anxiety, and his hardest work nothing more exhausting than to turn a crank! 

I like Warren Creel. I like to work with him, for I consider him easily the best 
director in the business. But even he couldn’t have got me started on a job like this 
if it hadn’t been that, from the very first, I have had an uneasy conscious- 
ess that some day I should have todo it. That consciousness has inter- 
fered with my appetite and my amusements; it has even involved me in 
iinpleasant scenes with Mollie, when a random answer betrayed that I had 
uot been giving due heed to her remarks. But the climax came yesterday. 

Creel had been working all morning on a complicated scene with a lot of 
dubs. He had gone over it again and again, but the effect he wanted 
wouldn't come, and his temper had grown more and more frazzled. Then, 
uite suddenly, like the bits of colored glass falling into place in a kaleido- 
scope, they got it. 

“Ready!” he snapped over his shoulder to me, and gave them the signal 
lo start. 

I don’t know how it was, but just then I found myself looking, not at 
the set in front of me, but out across the drifted sands, away toward the 
horizon, where three vague shapes were fading into nothingness. . . 

And right in the middle of the scene, one of the actors stopped. 

“What the devil’s the matter with your camera-man, Creel?” he asked. 

Creel whirled around with a face like thunder, and I suddenly awoke 
lo the fact that I hadn’t cranked a foot! 

I pass over Creel’s remarks, which I admit were justified. We started 
again, and by the time the scene was finished, he had cooled down. 

“What was the matter, Billy?”’ he asked, more in sorrow than in anger. 
“You never went back on me like that before.” 

‘I got to thinking about Jimmy Allen,” I said. “About that last 
hight — and all the rest of it.” 

He passed his hand across his eyes. 

“L thought so,” he said. “It takes me like that, sometimes. Right 
in the midst of things. Look here, Billy, you’ve got to write that story! 
We won't have any rest till you do! Just start it, that’s all. If you get 
stuck, or your memory fails you —— ” 

Memory fail me! I wish it would! But the events I am going to try to 
tell about are bitten in so deep that I’m afraid, sometimes, they'll never 
lade out. That’s one reason why I am sitting here tonight starting the 
toughest job I ever tackled. For I am no writer, but I have a feeling that 
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King in Babylon 
The Great New Mystery Novel 
by Burton E. Stevenson 


Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


“When I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Virgin slave” — Hes.xy 


if once I get it set down on paper, I'll be able to think about it less. Yes — and 


there’s another reason. Jimmy Allen was a good sort; he did a lot for me, first and 
last, and I can’t bear to think of the ugly gossip. . . . 


I shall never forget the morning that Creel had his great idea. We had about 
finished the feature we were working on, and Creel was more than usually disgusted 
with it. Everybody could see 
that it was old stuff, and in 
spite of the artistic touches and 
unexpected twists which Creel 
had succeeded in giving it, I 
doubted if it would get across. 
And for more than a week he 
had been digging around among 
the scenarios in the office try- 
ing to find something which 
would do for his next produc- 
tion. But the more he dug, 
the more hopeless he grew. 

“Not an idea in the lot,” 
he said to me one morning; 
“and an idea is all I need 
you know that, Billy.” 
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The old man looked at the clipping again 
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I nodded, for it was true. Give Creel an idea, and he 
can work it up to the king’s taste. 

“The trouble is,” he went on, running his fingers 
through that long, silky hair of his, as he always did 
when he was worried, “our people are in a rut. All they 
think about is ‘punch’ sensations, explosions, wrecks, 
and sex stuff Punch! Why, thev’re just fanning the 
air! And they know it! They know the public is sick to 
death of all that, but they can’t think of anything else! 
Thev haven't got anvthing to think with! One of these 


days there is going to be a bust-up in the motion-picture 


business that won't leave anvthing but fragments!” 

I knew that was true, too. They were mighty close 
over at the office, but it was plain enough that when a 
picture which had cost fifty thousand dollars to make 
died within a month the company was losing money 
Big money. And that had h Upp ned ree ently not once, 


I must go ashore,” she said in a voice thick with terror. 


but half a dozen times L could tell by the way the old 


man looked when he came across to the studio chewing 
that black cigar of his that things weren't going right 
What this business needs.”” went on Creel. “is 
imagination Creel always liked to talk to me, mavbe 
because I didn’t sav mucl but just listened "The 
publ is tired of tricks it's tired of erring wives and 
reformed drunkards and rough-necks with hearts of 
told. It's tired of slap stick! And I don’t blame it! 
Chere hasn't been a picture released for the past six 
months that was worth sec ing I include my own!” 
One morning when Creel came in, I could tell by the 
look on his face that something had happened. I 


in tl sav anvthing ybut just ground out my foot a 
second till the scene was finished. 
“I'm going 
over to see the old man,” and he jammed his hat down 
on his head like a man getting ready to face a cyclone. 


“What's up?” I asked. “Have you got it?” 


‘That's all for this morning,” says Creel 





“Yes, my son,” says Creel, “I think I’ve got it.” 

‘Find it at the office?” I asked. 

“At the office? Lord, no! I found it in a newspaper 

in the ‘Poets’ Corner,’ or whatever they call it. 
Why, son, there’s more imagination in this one little 
poem than there is in our whole staff!” 

And with that he walked out. 

I didn’t see him again till we were ready to start 
work for the afternoon. Then he came in so amazingly 
cheerful that I knew things were all right. He grinned 
as he saw me looking at him. 

‘Pack your grip, son,” he said, 
Egypt!” 


“We're going to 
Il 


Creel told me afterwards what had happened, and 
1 will set it down here in its proper place. 





The old man was looking through his mai' when Creel 
walked in, and his face was as black as a thunder-cloud. 
When he first got into the moving-picture game he 
usually managed to keep several jumps ahead of the 
other fellows, and it was “roses, roses, all the way,” as 
I read in a title the other night. In other words, exhib- 
itors, critics, and the public generally were always hand- 
ing him bouquets. It’s wonderful how little it takes to 
please them! 

But now it was only brick-bats and cancellations. All 
the producers were getting them, of course, for the pub- 
lic Was growing more and more exacting, and competi- 
tion was fiercer than it had ever been: but the old 
man thought he was getting more than his share, and it 
worried him. 

The old man did everything he could. He corralled 
the biggest stars in the country; he spent money like 
water. But somehow moncy didn’t seem to be 
able to turn the trick. There was something lacking. 


‘ ‘ j 
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Creel said it was imagination. Anyway, it was evi- 
dently something that money couldn’t buy. And the 
old man fretted; he lost weight; his temper grew 
uncertain. 

So the light in his eye wasn’t exactly dove-like when 
he looked up and saw Creel come in. It had always 
been Creel’s privilege to go in without knocking — 
something like wearing one’s hat in the presence of 
roy alty. 

“T was just going to send for you,” said the old man. 
“Read that!” and he thrust a letter into Creel’s hand. 

It was a cancellation from one of his oldest and most 
important exhibitors; it meant the loss of the best 
house in a town of two hundred thousand people. The 
letter had plainly been written with great reluctance. 
He had tried to hold on, the fellow said;. he had held 
on longer than he would for anybody else; but it wasn’t 


“I cannot go on. It is impossible!” 


any use. His public wouldn't stand it, and he couldn't 
afford to lose any more money. And he ventured a 
kindly word of advice: the Apex people were putting 
out stuff with pep in it — why not take the cue from 
them? Anyway, for a while, at least, he was going 
to run the Apex program. 

“He's right about that last picture being rotten,” 
said Creel, as he handed the letter back. 

“You made it,” said the old man. 

“I know I did — but it was old stuff. I did the best 
I could.” 

“Sit down,” said the old man, who knew as well as 
anybody that Creel was the best director in the business 
and that there were half a dozen cther companies eager 
to snap him up — and pay him more money. He also 
knew that it wasn’t money Creel was working for, but 
love of the game, and he respected hire as well as liked 
him. ‘*What are we going to do?” 

“If it were my plant,” says Creel, sitting down, “the 
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first thing I would do would be to fire that bunch of 
office-boys and cash-girls you've got in there under 
the name of scenario editors.” 

“Who'll I get in place of them?” 

“Tf you didn’t get anybody, you wouldn’t be any 
worse off than you are, and you'd save a lot of money. 
There isn’t an idea in the bunch — never has been.” 

“Go on!” says the old man, chewing his cigar. “Go 
on!” 

“T intend to go on,” says Creel. “The next thing I 
would do would be to get a man who knew something 
for the head of my editorial department. Not a cheap 
reporter, or a bum actress, or a rounder from the ten- 
derloin. Not a rough-neck like you and me; but a man 
who was the real thing — a man who was really edu- 
cated — a man of culture and imagination, who knew 
art and literature — who was interested in the possibili- 
ties of this business, and who wasn’t afraid of work.” 

“All right,” said the old man; “give me his address, 
and Tl *phone him to come right down.” 

**T wish I could,” said Creel, with a sigh. “‘ But such 
a man must exist somewhere, and some day we'll find 
him.” 

**And in the meantime?” asked the old man. 

“In the meantime, we'll have to worry along the best 
we can. But there’s one thing you can do — write a 
personal letter — no rubber-stamp affair — to a list of 
novelists and dramatists I'll make out for you, inviting 
them to submit ideas,-or short synopses, and telling 
them three things — that you'll read their stuff your- 
self, not turn it over to an office-boy, and that you'll 
guarantee that it will not be stolen; that any scenario 
that is made from it will be submitted to them for 
suggestions and approval before it is filmed; and 
that you intend to pay well. And when I say well, I 
mean well— up to ten thousand dollars for a ten-page 
synopsis.” 

The old man rolled his cigar to the other side of his 
mouth. 

“Creel, you're crazy,” he said. “‘The synopsis is the 
very smallest item in the cost of a picture.” 

“Yes — it always has been!”’ Creel retorted. ‘‘That’s 
just what’s the matter! How much did you lose on 
that last picture? Twenty thousand?” 

** All of that.” 

“You'd have made that much — or probably more — 
if there’d beema real idea back of it. It was a good film, 
lt it didn’t get anywhere. It’s ideas we want. And 
the only way to get them is to pay for them.” 

‘Ten thousand per idea is pretty steep.” 

“‘Listen,” said Creel. ‘“‘There is one thing motion- 
picture people don’t seem to understand. When a man 
writes a novel or a play, the money he gets out of it is 
the smallest part of his reward — though it’s frequently 
a good many times ten thousand dollars! At least, it 
isn’t the money he is working for — not if he’s the real 
thing. He’s working for fame. Away at the back of his 
head is the hope that a hundred years from now some- 
body will be reading his book and enjoying it; or if it’s 
a play, it’s the first night he thinks about — the excite- 
ment, the applause, and all that. We haven't any such 
reward to offer — we can’t promise a man immortality 

so we've got to make it up in cash.” 

*T agree,” said the old man. “Anything else?” 

“Only one thing — and that is that worth-while men 
lave a pride in their work. They won’t stand by and 
sce it butchered. No publisher would dream of altering 
« word in a book without the author’s consent. And 
we've got to be just as careful. When the right men 
know they ean trust us, I believe we can interest them. 
But not before.” 

“All right.”’ said the old man. “Give me your list, 
ind ['ll send out the letters. But we can’t shut up shop 
vhile these literary lights are gestating. We've got to 
iave two releases a week! What are you going to do 
ext? Got any idea?” 

Creel’s face, ~which had been overcast, suddenly 
lighted up. 

“The best I ever had!” he answered. 

The old man looked at Creel quickly; he hadn’t been 
expecting an answer like that. It was something of a 
shock after all that had gone before, 

“Let's have it,” he said. 

Creel dived into his pocket and got out his note-book 
ind fished out a newspaper clipping. 

“This synopsis,” he began, “has been furnished by a 
fellow named W. E. Henley. I never heard of him 
but that only shows how ignorant I am, for he surely 
knows how to write!” 

“How much will it cost?” asked the old man. 

“It won't cost a cent,” said Creel. “The author is 
dead — worse luck! — and it was never copyrighted 
iot in this country, anyway. Read it,” and he tossed 
it across the desk. 

The old man picked it up and glanced at it. 

Why, it’s a poem!” he said. 

“It is,” said Creel; “‘and for the rest of my days, 


I'm going to occupy my spare time reading poetry. 


It's a regular gold-mine! What do you think of the 
first nugget?” 
The old man looked at the clipping again, and this is 
what he read: 
Or ever the knightly years were gone 
With the old world to the grave, 
I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Christian Slave 


I saw, I took, I cast you by, 
I bent and broke your pride. 

You loved me well, or I heard them lie, 
But your longing was denied. 

Surely I knew that by and by 
You cursed your gods and died. 


And a myriad suns have set and shone 
Since then upon the grave 

Decreed by the King in Babylon 
To her that had been his Slave. 


The pride I trampled is now my scathe, 
For it tramples me again. 

The old resentment lasts like death, 
For you love, yet you refrain. 

I break my heart on your hard unfaith, 
And I break my heart in vain. 


Yet not for an hour do I wish undone 
The deed beyond the grave, 

When I was a King in Babylon 
And you were a Virgin Slave. 


“Do you get it?” asked Creel, when the old man 
had finished. 

The old man nodded. 

“Of course I haven't 
got it worked out: yet,” 
Creel went on, “‘but the 
more I think about it, 
the more possibilities I 
see. I'm just going to 
rough it in, now. I'll 
work out the details on 
the way over.” 


“T kind of get it,” he said. 


= 


“The way ovet where?” 
asked the old man. 

“The way over to Egypt,” 
says Creel. 

“Oh,” says the old man, 
“are you going to Egypt?” 

“There’s no use to go to 
Babylon,” says Creel. “I was 
looking, just the other day, 
at a picture of the ruins 
they've been excavating there, 
you know — but they're just . 
a lot of fragments of brick , 
walls —like houses after a fire. And the country 
round about is as ugly as a mud fence.” 

““We could build some ruins,” the old man suggested. 

“No, we couldn’t — the people would spot the fake 
at once, and despise it. I want this to be the real thing’ 


ruins and natives and atmosphere and everything... 


And the only place to get atmosphere is on the spot: 
Egypt is the place — magnificent ruins, atmosphere so 
thick you can cut it with a knife, and a sort of reputation 
for mystery which is just what we want in this picture.” 

“But, great Scott, Creel,” said the old man, “I can’t 
afford to send an expedition to Egypt! It would cost a 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“No it won't,” said Creel. “If this picture costs over 
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thirty thousand, you can take it out of my salary. Some 
of the stuff, of course, can be done here. For the 
Egyptian stuff, I'll take only six or seven people. UII 


I don { be 


need a lot of natives, but they are cheap. 

lieve in crowds anyway, except as a background 
“How about costumes?” asked the old man. 
“They'll cost something, for they’ve got to be right 

But we'll need only a few elaborate ones.” 
*Hum-m-m,” said the old man, looking along hi 

nose. “I don’t mind telling you, Creel — I 

you know it, anyway — that we've got to do som« 


thing pretty soon, or quit. Do you really thin! 
this is it?” 

Ves,” said Creel; “I really do.” 

“Well, then,” said the old man, “go ahead. And 


don’t stint yourself. Do it right. We've got som 
pretty fair stuff ready for the next three months, and 
this turns out all right, we'll make it our big spring 1 
lease. Who do you want for the leads?” 

“T want Jimmy Allen, for one.” 

“All right; I can get him.” 

“And Felice Tabor for the other.” 

The old man frowned. He didn’t 
Tabor. 

*She’s under contract to the Apex,” he objected 
“‘and I'd hate to ask any favors of those people. Won't 
anybody else do?” 

“*She’s the type,” said Creel. “ And she can act.” 

The old man grunted skeptically. 

**T never thought so,” he said. “* But if you want her 
I'll see what I can do. Anybody else?” 

**No — nobody but people we've got. TIl take m 
wife and Mollie Adams as seconds; and Digby to fill in 


like Felice 


‘ and look after th 


props; and I want 
Billy Williams for 
the camera-man 
And — oh, yes 
plenty of film 
fifteen thousand 
feet, anyway. And 
it will have to be 

\ special film for 
t ropical work 
You'd better order 
it right away.’ 

“All right, ’ 
said the old man 
again, and picked 
up his pen. “Let 
me know 
you're getting on,” 
he added, as Creel 
rose. 

“IT will,” 
Creel, and started 
for the door. 

** And, Creel,’ 


h ow 


said 


added the old 
man, when his 
hand was on the 
knob: ‘‘don’t 


think I don’t 


preciate all you'r 


ap 


doing. I do. And 
I’m ready to bacl 
you to my last 
cent.” 


And Creel Wasso 
overwhelmed b 
this unexampled 
outburst, that hy 
didn’t get hi 
breath till he Wa 
out in the yard 
again. Then he 
took off his hat 
and ran his fingers 
through his hai 
and I’m sure that 
his eves were 
little moist. 

“Things mt 
than | 
hoy, it 


She was leaning over the 
‘ rail with a British of- 
f ficer on either side of her 
be worse 
thought,” he said to himself. “Well, old 
up to you!” 
And with that, he went home to lunch and told | 
, news to his wife. 


iit 


I have often thought that if, on the Day of Judgment 
room could be found in heaven for ouly one person from 
this earth, Ma Creel would be that person. I am nol 
alone in that opinion. Most of those who know Ma 
Creel share it, among them —or rather, in the forefront 
of them — Mollie Adams, whom Ma Creel has raised 

Mollie’s father was Hugh Adams, perhaps the great 
est acrobat of his generation, and [Continued on page 4/ 
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— Vietims of the Law 


Some True 


OME years ago, when I was 
prosecuting attorney. at Butte, 
Montana, where even in those 


days the copper mines disgorged 
millions of dollars 
high pitch, a man 


annual 


their 
and life 
named Fuller entered my office one day 


sixty 
was al 


and told me this story: 

He said that about a year before he 
had met an evil-looking man going in 
the direction of a miner’s cabin which 
lay a few hundred yards up a certain 
gulch a mile or two from the outskirts 
of the city. A few moments later a 
shot was heard. No one paid any 
attention to the report at the time, an 
explosion of fire-arms being a common 
occurrence in that But on 
the following morning the dead body of 
the miner had found, with a 
bullet-wound in the head and _ his 
clothing and cabin rifled. No trace of 
the murderer had heen discovered until 
now, when, as Fuller said, he had just 
seen this same evil-looking man on the 
streets of Butte and had set another to 
the task of shadowing him while he re 
Incidentally, Fuller was 
a man-about-town a fair reputa 
tion. I knew him only casually. 

“Sure it’s the same man?” I queried. 


region. 


been 


ported to me 
with 


“It’s so easy, you know, to be mistaken, 
especially after the lapse of time.” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “When you see 
this fellow, you'll know that I couldn't 
be mistaken. You'll never forget him.” 

Sending a deputy-sheriff with Fuller, with instruc 
tions to apprehend the suspect as soon as they met up 
with him, I turned to other duties. 

Within a few hours the prisoner was lodged in jail. 
He was a Jew, with a 
His lips were 


He gave his name as Phillips. 
most repulsive-looking countenance. 
his eves cavernous: his nose large, 


! 


thick and coarse; 


is face knotted and seamed; 


squat and ill-formes 
his attire seedy but decent; and his general appeat 
ance dark and alien such a picture of apparent de 
pravity that at first blush one would be likely to be 
lieve any accusation against him within the range of 
probability. 

At the preliminary hearing before the magistrate, 
Fuller testified positively that he had seen Phillips 
vo up the lonely gulch a few minutes before the shot 
be mistaken in his identi- 
fication of the man no one could; this fact 
appealed convincingly both to the magistrate and my 
elf. Surely, no one who had ever seen Phillips could 
mistake his evil-looking countenance. 

Phillips hound over for trial. 
magistrates usually follow the wishes of the prose- 
cuting attorney in such matters. He had no lawyer, 
and for that reason on my advice he did not take the 
used against him 
court-room mn 


was heard He could not 


was Committing 


stand such evidence might be 
thereafter. As he leaving the 
charge of the officer, he drew me aside and earnestly 
protested that it was a case of mistaken identity; 
he could not positively say where he was on the day 
of the murder, but he was certain of one thing 

he was not in Butte; this first visit to 


was 


was his 


the place. 


Every criminal is cloquent with protests of inno 
cence: but there was behind the muffled growl of this 


and uncouth half-discernible 
note of sincerity, and L told him I would see him on the 
following day. On the next day I had a long interview 
with him, and gained an altogether different impres 
sion of the man from that which a jury would have had 
in the stern atmosphere of a court-room. 

He had neither money nor friends — a stranger in 
a strange city. He had no relatives in this country, 
and had wandered from place to place in quest of 
work of a menial character, sometimes acting as cook, 
sometimes working on the streets; always taking what- 
ever he could get to do mm hard or prosperous times, 
And as I got to know 


mans strange voice a 


but never the object of charity. 


him in those two hours of friendly converse and of 
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She declared that if she lived to be a hundred she could not forget his face 


mutual faith, I discovered in him an_ inoffensive 
creature with a kindly heart and without a criminal 
instinct, so far as I could judge. 

Phillips told me that he had been looking back over 
his wanderings, and that as nearly as he could re- 
member, he was in Spokane when the murder near 
Butte had occurred. He had worked there for the city, 
and the city officials would know from the record 
whether he had been working on that day or not. 
Spokane was several hundred miles west of Butte. 

By this time I had become convinced that there 
might be some mistake. The man’s loneliness and 
poverty called for the protection and efforts of the 
State to prove his innocence, if he were innocent, as 
surely as justice demanded his punishment, if he were 
guilty. 

I sent one of my deputies to Spokane. He took 
with him a photograph of Phillips. He discovered 
that not only was Phillips in the employ of the City of 
Spokane at the time, but that on the very day of 
the murder he was ill in a Spokane hospital, as proven 
by his signature to the city pay-roll, his pay having 
been taken to lfim at the hospital. The city officials 
and the nurses at the hospital remembered him well 

indeed, as Fuller had said, no one could possibly 
forget the man. But td make assurance doubly sure, 
a photograph of his signature to the city pay-roll was 
taken, and the deputy returned to Butte. 


COMPARISON of Phillips’s handwriting with the 
photographic copy of his signature determined my 
course. I ordered him released. He was more than 
grateful, as well he might have been, for with Ful- 
ler’s testimony, his own poverty of resources and his 
abnormity of face and speech, any jury would have 
promptly convicted him. The court would have in- 
structed the jury that in judging of his credibility 
and the weight to be given to his own testimony, 
they might take into consideration the fact that he 
was the defendant and the nature and enormity 
of the crime of which he was accused. This would 
have utterly discredited his unsupported denials. 
Against such testimony, prompted by the first law 
of nature, would have been balanced that of Fuller 
and who would believe that any man would 
deliberately and without motive forswear the life of 
another? 
But Fuller was not so grateful; he was furiously vin- 
dictive. He threatened to denounce me publicly and 


and- Strange Stories of Circumstantial Evidence 


to destroy me politically. And yet it 
never occurred to me that Fuller was 
other than a law-abiding citizen, in- 
censed at what he honestly believed to 
be a miscarriage of justice for which I 
was responsible. 

The strange and unraveling element 
of this story is yet to come. 

Six or seven years after these events, 
and after I had quit public office and 
had left Butte for other fields, I was 
going West on an overland train and 
decided to stop off in that city for a 
visit. My train was late, and it was 
three o'clock in the morning, or later, 
when I arrived at the hotel, where 
was gathered a group of old friends. 
Butte is such an all-night town that 
one is not surprised to find early- 
morning parties gathered about its 
hotel lobbies. I soon learned, however, 
that there was something unusual tak- 
ing place on this particular morning. 
There was to be a judicial execution 
at daylight, and these were to be of- 
ficial witnesses. The condemned was 
Fuller. He had been taken one eve- 
ning at dusk while making his escape 
from the scene of a murder he had 
committed on the flat below town. 
The evidence against him finally ac- 
counted for a dozen or more murder 
mysteries which had stalled the Butte 
police. He had succeeded in concealing 
his crimes, and might still be engaged 
in plying his avocation but for the 
accidental crossing of his path by a suspicious and 
determined citizen. 

It then dawned on me why Fuller had been incensed 
at the time I liberated Phillips. He had _ himself 
murdered the miner and had sought to fasten the 
crime on a friendless stranger. His zeal in the cause 
of justice would at least give him a standing in the 
community as one who revolted at crime and desired 
to see the law vindicated, and thus disarm any pos- 
sible suspicion against himself as a common malefactor. 

A year or so later I saw Phillips on the streets of a 
California city. He was employed as cook in a cheap 
restaurant. He was the same inoffensive creature, 
with the same peculiar impeaching growl. He re- 
membered me and gutturalized his gratitude afresh. 

I am convinced that there are literally hundreds of 
such cases in the administration of our criminal law; 
and I am convinced also that such injustice, where it 
is consummated, will some day repay itself with 
frightful compound interest if we do not set our house 
in order. In a press dispatch from Chicago a year or 
two ago it was stated that a certain judge had resigned 
from the bench because he had discovered that he had 
sentenced an innocent man. I have not the slightest 
doubt that as a prosecutor I have in the course of 
official duties covering a period of years unwittingly 
secured the conviction of innocent men myself. One 
case in particular I remember because of its bizarrerie 
and its closeness to the deadly breach of mistaken 
justice. It was during a period of public frenzy due 
to a series of hold-ups and murders. One of the men I 
convicted turned out to be a former client of mine. 
He assured me that he was going to the penitentiary 
with a good grace; that that was where he naturally 
belonged; but that he wasn’t guilty of the hold-up 
of which he had been convicted, for the very good 
reason that on that same night, almost at the same 
hour, he was engaged in a similar crime in another part 
of the city. And I believe he told the truth. The 
witnesses had identified him by his physical contour — 
the men who committed the robbery having been 
masked — and the jury, following in the wake of my 
zeal, had done the rest. 

There is a psychology which possesses us all, and which, 
deny it as we will, controls us in moments of either in- 
dividual or public excitement. During such moments 
we get impressions which no amount of argument will 
subsequently remove. This form of psychology does 
not include the case of the man [Continued on page 15] 
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SHIRLEY MASON 


Here's Shirley Mason, McClure Star, as she appeared in ~ Sloth,” 
- one of “Seven Deadly Sins.” The fine thing about being a motion 
picture actress is that sometime in your career all your wishes 
come true. When Shirley was a wee girl she wished that some 
day she could be a bey and ride in an aeroplane. And sure 
enough, in ~Sloth™ she was-— and did! 
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BRECENTLY in the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Ring 
Lardner wrote these clever verses to Miss 
Neysa McMein, who paints the beautiful and 
popular covers for MeClure’s. The editor sent 
the poem to Miss McMein, and she wrote: “Thanks 
for the poem. I think it is a bird, and I have just 
answered Mr. Lardner, telling him ‘ all’ —par- 
ticularly that we of McClure’s resent being called 
a ‘low priced’ magazine. Besides, I don’t think 
anyone with a queer title like ‘Ring’ is in a 
position to criticize an elegant name like Neysa 

- particularly as Neysa means ‘Daughter of 
Heaven,’ or something dressy like that.” 

After reading Mr. Lardner’s fourth and sixth 
stanzas, we felt that he deserved to see Miss Mc- 
Mein ; so we are printing her picture on this page 


for his, and our readers’, benefit and delight. 


In the Wake of 
the News 


by 


- 


RING W. LARDNER 


I have no time for the magazines; 

That is, for the stuff inside; 
It keeps me humping to earn the means 
To purchase flour and pork and beans 


For me and me fair young bride. 


But we've subscribed to a gob or so 
Of the ones that are low in price, 
And we keep ’em scattered around to show 
That we’re up to date and alive, you know, 
And because they all look so nice. 


| manage, before they are old and gone, 
To lamp each cover design; 

And as sure as my name is not Jim Vaughn, 

I swear that, recently, all are drawn 


By Neysa Moran McMein. 


Now, Neysa, dearie, I don’t know you, 
Aud you don’t know me (cruel Fate!) 
We probably never will méet, we two, 
So the best that I can possibly do 
Is write that your stuff is great! 


It’s girlies and girlies, and then some more, 
ut your girlies are not the same 
As Fisher draws by the ss or score; | 
They’re not the ones we have seen before — 
You’ve painted a brand new dame. 


She’s pretty in suits, in cloaks of fur, 
In evening crépe de chine, 
In white, in crimson, in lavender — , 
I wonder, miss, if you look like her, 1 
O, Neysa Moran McMein! ‘i 


I also wonder (my wondering lh 
Won't do you a bit of harm) f, 
If you’re from Yonkers or Wilmerding e 
Or Chattanooga or Ishpeming, C 
Or born on a poultry farm. tr 


I wonder, too (this is rather raw, by 
But [I’m curious as can be), 

How much you draw for the girls you draw, 

The cunningest girls I ever saw, 
(And many agree with me). a 


But most I wonder (and this is what 
Is driving me quite insane, - 
And worrying all of my friends a lot) ° fe 
How you pronounce that name you’ve got, Ir 
3. Neysa Moran McMein! B 
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Phillips, against whom the machinery of the law was 
set in motion by a conscienceless individual; but the , 
same zeal will often innocently possess the witnesses 
against one charged with a heinous crime. Their 
minds become permeated with the reflex thought of 
the community, and from variant motives they fall in 
line with the: prevailing sentiment and make them- 
selves believe they are telling the truth; it is so easy 
to tell because they know it is the thing that will 
bring notoriety and popularity. For like reasons, 
witnesses will hesitate in such crises to come to the 
rescue of innocence. They do not care to buff the tide 
of public sentiment. 

Take an instance of public or civic psychology. 
No one would accuse the late Richard Harding Davis 
of losing his head or of manufacturing facts out of 
whole cloth; neither would anyone charge him with 
any lack of human sympathy. Yet here is what 
Mr. Davis wrote for a prominent magazine regarding 
ihe murder of the gambler, Herman Rosenthal, in 
New York city: 

“Never has there been a murder plot to which so 
many were accessories. The police knew, the tenderloin 
knew, the lower east side—the home of the gunmen 
from where, in preparation for the night’s work, they 
had moved uptown— knew that Herman Rosenthal, 
the ‘“squealer,’ the man who had defied the ‘system,’ 
was to die; and outside in the hot sultry darkness, as 
they used to watch the bulletin boards for the’ races 
to come in, men stood in silent groups and waited 
for his murder; and 
downtown = in» bar- 
rooms and all-night 
drug - men 







stores, 


j 

: gathered near the 

t telephone booths and 

i waited for his mur- 
der; and from the 


He 
with oracular 
finality: “That's 
your man” 


announced 


Battery to the Polo Grounds the police, New York's 
finest, stealthily paced their fixed posts and waited 
for his murder.” 

Very few things more dramatic than those lines are 
penned nowadays. They have that realistic touch 
which makes Richard Harding Davis’s pages vivid. 
Mr. Davis believed what he wrote; we all believed it. 
Probably not a single reader questioned it at the time. 
There was the boldness and the callousness of it all; 
and then we had heard and read so much of Tam- 
many and its political infamies that we were ready to 
believe anything of that orgafiization — and the police 
force meant Tammany to us. Had we paused long 
enough to think calmly — but we could not think 
calmly — we would have known that it was not all 
true; that it was impossible it could all be true. 
If it were all true, then every policeman on his 
beat in New York that night was, im the eye of 
the law, as Mr. Davis said, an accessory to the 
murder. And yet we did believe it until our vengeance 
was sated by the electric shocks that penetrated the 
pulsating bodies of the guilty and the satisfaction of 
appeased vengeance had allowed the resumption of 
reason, . 

The most purblind of all human passions is the 
spirit of social vengeance; and there isn’t any dii- 
ference between human nature in New York and 
luman nature in Atlanta, or Sioux Falls, or Broken 
Bow. “When the multitude, inflamed with blind 
rage, rushes with ferocious clamor upon a single 
victim, and each man strikes his blow, this dread- 
ful species of combined murder appears less hor- 
rible to each, because they all share in the common 
crime.” It is the individual's sense of justice, mul- 


liplied and merged into civie psychology, which makes 


the inflamed mob, and thus psychologized loses its 
sense of balance and proportion. Just as a patient 
with a high fever will grow delirious, so will a com- 
munity -grow delirious at fever heat — only-there is 
no nurse or physician for the community — no one 
to take its temperature or tally its pulse-beat. Ma- 
caulay says that in this spirit of ancient English times 
the dekth of an innocent man was as but the death 
of a partridge; and Victor Hugo tells us that in the 
early days of France the populace, brutalized by the 
very tyranny of the law which might descend at any 
moment upon their own innocent heads, made holiday 
of the sport of justice and brought their lunch- 
baskets to the place of execution. 

It is one thing to believe in the guilt of a suspect; 
it is another thing to prove it under the forms and 
restrictions of the law which have come down to us 
through the errors of the centuries, and which have 
been stamped upon our constitutions and our statutes 
as a precaution against a repetition of those very 
errors. The late Mayor Gaynor used to say that we 
were too far removed from the struggles of our fore- 
fathers to realize or appreciate, or to profit by them. 
Every prosecuting attorney of any experience has 
known of instances in which he has been compelled 
to discharge the prisoner because while he believed 
the man guilty, he had not sufficient evidence to 
justify conviction. 

In a far Western State some years ago the sheriff 
of a certain county was found in the early dawn 
in an out-of-the-way alley brutally murdered. The 
murder was undoubtedly the result of a cattle-feud. 
The former sheriff, keeping his own counsel from all 
but a few intimates, was about to cause the arrest of 
certain parties supposed to have murdered prominent 
members of an opposition faction. The community 
was not- made aware of this fact. The murdered 
sheriff was very popular and public sentiment was 
instantly roused. The local officials worked on various 
clues unsuccessfully for weeks. ,Then they sent to a 
distant city for a wise detective — the strange hound 
always has a long scent. This detective had not 
been long in town when he was put into possession of 
all the clues known to the local officials. They did 
not appeal to him. He asked the name of the candi- 
date who had run against the dead sheriff in the 
previous election. When told the man’s name, he 
announced with oracular finality: 

“That's vour man.” 

It seems incredible, but on this clue of mere sus- 
picion, emanating from the wise brain of a  de- 
tective, the suspect was hung, and the lives of a 
half-dozen of his relatives, estimable people, were 
blasted. Indeed, the law took ifot only the life of 
the suspect, but indirectly the lives of two of his 
immediate relatives, who died of the disgrace. 

There -was a semblance of evidence trumped up 
against the prisoner. A half-witted fellow testified 
that he saw the defeated candidate for the shriev- 
alty go up-the alley a few minutes before the 
sheriff was supposed to have been murdered — just 
as Fuller had sworn that he saw Phillips go up the 
gulch. But this witness had previously testified 

that it was another he had seen; and his explanation, 
unquestionably put into his mouth by others, was that 
he had tried to fasten the crime on the innocent in 
order to protect the guilty. The public, which doesn't 
reason in the manifold, believed this story, without 
analyzing it. They did not stop to con- 
sider that a witness who would swear 
away the life of one would swear away 
the life of another. The only other 
testimony was that of a 
woman, who declared she had over- 
heard the suspected man tell another 
beneath her window that he was going 
to get even with 
the dead sheriff. 
She did not see 
the party who 
made the threat, 
but she  recog- 
nized his voice, 
which she had 
not heard before 
and but once 
since. <A _ half- 
dozen witnesses 
swore that this 
woman had a 
penchant for pre- 
tending to recog- 
nize human 
voices, and that 
she failed nine - 
times out of ten. 
But her _ testi- 
mony was be- 











notorious 7 


He had met an evil-looking man going in the direction of a miner’s 


cabin which lay a few hundred yards up a certain gulch 





She had overheard the suspected man tell another 


beneath her window that he was going to get even 


lieved, and theirs discredited, by the jury. There 
had been a number of murders in that community, 
and the murderers had all escaped on one technicality 
or another. The community did not propose to allow 
this murder to go undetected or the murderer un 
punished. This was a perfectly natural sequence. 
Many of the unjust convictions for crime are the 
result of repeated failures on the part of officials and 
juries to bring judgment home to the guilty. Any 
system of justice which temporizes with proven crime 
and that turns guilty criminals loose on trivial tech- 
nicalities is bound to even the score by persecuting the 
innocent. The public demands vengeance, and usually 
demands it at the wrong time. 

The jury that convicted this man was drawn from 
the out-lying country districts, where the story of the 
detective had preceded the trial, gathering force and 
animation and added detail as it rolled along. And 
after the case was disposed of, the farmers and other 
good citizens felt that they had spent their money for 
the conviction of this man, and they didn’t propose to 
have it wasted. And so they met the efforts of some 
humanitarians who sought to correct the injustice with 
that blind rage and persecution which frequently beset 
the truth, and drove them from the community. 

A brother-in-law of the dead sheriff sat on the jury 
which convicted his “murderer,” and no one seemed 
in the frenzy of the hour to attach any importance to 
this fact. So long as they satisfied themselves that 
they had the right man, it made little difference to the 
public whether the law stalked its prey according to 
the -rules of the game or not. A verdict was the 
thing —they would patiently wait for that, because 
the law of-the State demanded it; but after that 
well, they could hardiy wait for the law’s leave to lay 
hold on the hemp. 

The Supreme Court decided that the jurors were 
the best judges of the credibility of the witnesses, and 
inasmuch as they had seen fit to believe the witnesses 
for the State, it could not 
legally disturb their find 
ings. This was good law. 
It is a common fallacy 
that an appellate court 


can legally reverse any 
case. It can if it is de 
termined to, of course; 


but it cannot legally do. it 
pe where there are no errors 
of law in the tria! 
where the verdict is sup 
ported by evidence. This 
j believed that the 
Court had th 
power to set their 
verdict 


and 


jury 
Supreme 


aside if 


they were mis 
taken. 

It was the 
Governor's duty 
to correct the 
mistake of the 
jury, but it is 
much easier to 
web oneself in 


= the meshes of the 
law than to cut 
a way out |Con- 


tinued on page 60} 








EDICATED with all due re- 
spect to a misguided Old Party 
whose belief in, and practice 
of, the principles of Prepared 
ness, al a critical moment in 
the world’s history, preserved 
and perpetuated the more or 
less Human Race, not to men- 
tion the Animal Kingdom. We refer to the late 
Mr. Noan, 
of Ararat 





This is the Dove of Peace. 

Is he not a Pret-ty Bird? 

When Ev-e-ry-thing is go-ing 
well, he makes a fine pet 

But when all the an-i-mals 
are fight-ing, what chance has 
he? 

Can he lick a Bear, or a Bull 
dog, or a Dachs-hund? 

Not vet. 

S6 he had bet-ter keep on fly-ing un-til he can find 
a sate place to light. 

If he does not, he will soon stop be-ing a Dove of 





Peace and be-come a Piece of Dove. 


This is a Pac-i-fist. 

Ile dloes not bee leve in fight 
ng 

Phat is why all his life he has 
been do-ing it 


When he was young, he 
fought Mea-sles and Whoop ing 
Cough 





Then he fought Read-ing, 
Writ-ing and A-rith-me-tic. 
Then he fought for a Job. 

Then he fought a gainst Al-co-hol. 
Then he fought the Pee-pul to make them 


e-lect him lo po-s! tions thes cid not want 
him for. 

Now hie is fight-ing his head off  a-gamst 
Fight-ine 





¥ an epitaph were wanted for 
Bellamy Kamps headstone 

which God forbid, for le Is still 
I should think 


the one that best characterizes 


alive and hearty : 


him could be found in this: Here 
lies a man who spoke the truth 
to women 

That plirase in itself tells so 





much of Kamp, intimates so 
Aearly what was at once his 
strength and his folly. For Kamp 
told the truth to women because 
he idealized them. He thought they wanted the truth, 
were equal to it. He carried it through with amazing 
effrontery even to the veriest trifles. If a woman wore 
an unbecoming hat or gown, if she lacked color or ani 
mation, he told her so. Heaven alone knows why! 

The epitaph, too, explains why his harriage Was such 








Vr. Craeve 


a tragic thing. 

I had known Althea Booth long before Kamp came 
out of the West and joined our devoted little band who 
were fighting the evils of poverty, disease and worse 
on the lower East Side. Althea and I had been neigh 
hors on Gramercy Square She was perhaps five Vvears 
older than 1, for I remember her among the older chil 
dren who plaved in Gramercy Park, those from whose 
august councils we vounger ones were barred. I think 
lL rather worshiped her in those day s, for she was a 
leader in the games which we smaller children so envied. 
She was as fleet of foot as a lithe voung animal, like 
one of those Greek girls playing ball in that picture of 
\lma-Tadema’s. I can see her now, skirts fluted in 
the wind, running down the flower-bordered path, the 
hare in whose pursuit the hounds thundered. And 
nearly always she escaped. Poor Althea! She was not 
so fortunate in later vears. 

Phen her father lost his money in a speculation which 
robbed him of his good name as well as his fortune, and 
the Booths moved away from Gramercy Square to an 
humbler part of the city. Occasionally, some of her 
old friends had Althea back to visit them. I used to 
see her wandering around the park, still outrageously 
pretty and youthful, dependent upon some other girl's 


Why? 

Be-cause he is a Pac-i-fist and does not be-lieve in 
Fight-ing. 

Think it o-ver. 


This is an A-mer-i-can Ba-by. 

He Was on the Lu-si-tan-i-a. 

The Ger-mans warned him 
that they would kill him. 

They did kill him. 

But it was his own fault be- 
cause they warned him that he 
had no right to be there. 





This is a Man. 

At least, God made it look like a man. 

He doesn’t be-lieve in Pre-par-ed-ness. 

So he works, which is pre-par-ed-ness a-gainst 
Pov-er-ty. 

And he eats Food, which is  pre-par-ed-ness 


a-gainst Hun- ger. 

And he wears Clothes, 
which are pre- par-ed-ness 
a-gainst Catch-ing Cold 
and Get-ting Ar-rest-ed. 

And he sup- ports a Po-lice 


is pre-par-ed- 
Crime. 


Force, which 
ness a-gainst 
And a Fire De-part- 
ment, which is pre-par-ed- 
ness a-gainst Fire. 
And Schools, which are pre-par-ed-ness a-gainst 








Ig-no-rance. 

And he brush-es his Teeth, which is pre-par-ed-ness 
a-gainst Tooth-ache. 

And sees Doc-tors, which are pre-par-ed-ness 
a-gainst Sick-ness. 

And fi-nal-ly, winds up with an Un-der-tak-er, which 
is pre-par-ed-ness a-gainst Death. 

But he does not be-lieve in Pre - par - ed - 
hess. 

Why? 


We are too po-lite to say. 


charity for these reappearances, but 
nevertheless queening it over them all, 
surrounded by satellites, vouths eager 
to pay her homage. And then came 
the Deming episode! After that. of 
course, Althea was never invited back 
to the Square. 

For several years I neither saw her 
nor heard of her till Bellamy Kamp 
told me he had met her at a dance given by one of those 
wealihy painters who practise a little art and a great 
deal of entertaining in their luxurious studios around 
Central Park. Then, one afternoon in late spring, 
Althea herself came to see me, to tell me she and Kamp 
were to be married. 

She sent up her card by Maggie, the maid-of-all- 
work, in Mother Baker's lodging-house where a number 
of us lived at that time. And on the back of the card 
she had written,’ “I hope vou will see me. It is im- 
portant.” 

[ did not understand the urgency of the message 
not then. 

She was waiting for me downstairs in Mother Baker's 
parlor — her “salon,” as she called it—a room in 
which she was able to show that she was not the or- 
dinary lodging-house keeper, but a lady of culture — 
a vast room of brown burlap and blue Chinese bowls. 

Althea was standing by the window as I entered 
gazing out at the dubious spectacle which Waverly 
Place offers on a warm June afternoon. And I re- 
member wondering if there was not just a trifle of 
premeditation in her pose as she stood there braving 
the full light of the window, one hand curved on her 
slim hip, a tall and willowy creature, her head turned 
so that L could best appreciate the value of a profile 
which the newspapers had long ago made famous. 

But she started naturally enough as I entered and 
came towards me swiftly, both hands extended. 

Hello, Mr. Abbott,” she said, and then with a 
smile, “but why should we be Mr. Abbott and Miss 
Booth to each other?— we who have been friends for 
so many years.” 

L shoved one of Mother Baker's burlap-covered 
lounges toward her and took a chair opposite. “You 








McCLURE’S for MAY 


A Primer for Pacifists — 


Old Woodcuts 


This is a Wo-man. 

She does ‘not be-lieve in 
War. 

She did not raise her boy to 
be a Sol-dier. 

So she will not let her 
boy drill and learn to shoot 
a Gun. 

So one day an-oth-er boy 
comes a-long. 

He has learned to shoot and kill peo-ple and ev-e-ry- 
thing. 

So he kills her boy in cold blood, with-out her boy 
be-ing a-ble to de-fend him-self. 

If I were a Moth-er I would at least want my boy to 
have a fair chance. 

Would not you? 





This is a Girl. 

Her na-tion is un-pre-pared for War. 

But oth-er nations are pre-pared for War. 

Al-ways, since the Year One, some na-tions have 
been pre-pared for War. 

Al-ways, since the Year One, 
oth-er na-tions have been un-pre- 
pared for War. 

Al-ways, since the Year One, 
un-pre-pared na-tions have been 
in-vad-ed by pre-pared na-tions. 

If you do not be-lieve me, ask 
His-tory. His-tory does not guess, 
neith-er does she tell lies. 

So, be-cause the Girl’s na-tion is un-pre-pared, the 
girl's Fath-er and Broth-ers are killed. 

The Girl is worse than killed. 

That is all. 





This is an I-de-al-ist. 
Ile knows Ain’t Na-ture Won-der-ful? 
He knows Be Good and You'll Be Hap-py. 


P—A Sto ry 


Illustration by 


wanted to see me about something important?” I 
asked at once, for [ was immensely curious. 

“Yes.” she answered, and again, “Yes.” Then 
leaning forward, her hands clasped: “I have come 
to ask a great favor of you. Bellamy Kamp tells me 
you are his dearest friend, and I — I am to be his wife.” 

That buffeted my composure. You recall, of course, 
that previously I had no knowledge of any great inti- 
macy between Kamp and herself. 

“It is strange that he has never told me,” I managed 
at last to say. 

“TL asked him not to tell you,”’ she returned, and with 
the effect of plunging continued in the same breath, “I 
did not want you to know because — well, because 
you know too much about me. I wanted to have this 
talk with you before Bellamy told you.” 

I saw immediately the reason. ‘You want me to 
keep silent, then, about Deming?” 

She took it unflinchingly, her eyes steady upon 
mine. ‘Yes, that is what I want,” she replied, after a 
tense moment. 

I arose and paced the room, stopping to examine 
one of the blue Chinese bowls which I had seen a hun- 
dred times. I weighed it in my hands much as I was 
weighing her request. “It’s rather a pretty question,” 
I said presently, conscious of her gaze upon me. ** Here 
is my best friend about to marry a woman of whose 
story he knows nothing. It is — forgive me, Miss 
Booth! — rather an ugly story. And yet you ask me 
to remain silent. If it were anyone but Kamp! He 
worships the truth so passionately. It is not an easy 
request to grant.” 

“T ask you because you are so much more sophis- 
ticated than Bellamy. You have a different sense of 
values than he. Bellamy is older than you but he 
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by Porter Emerson Browne 


by Rea Irvin 


He knows a soft an-swer turn-eth a-way Wrath. 

He knows if he goes to Church ev-e-ry Sun-day 
and does not hold out on the Con-tri-bu-tion Box 
God -vill give him a new Ford and make it rain in 
Au-gust. 

He knows the no-bler du-ties of Hu-man-i-ty and the 
high-er ob-li-ga-tions of Man-kind. 


He knows that Might 
does not make Right. 

He knows that Mor-al 
Sua-sion is a-bove Force. 

He knows that you need 
fear no man he-cause heav- 
en will pro- tect you. 


He goes to Mex-i-co on a 
Vis-it. 
First they killed him. 
Then they took a Rock and broke up his Jaw Bones 
and stole his Gold Teeth. 
Be-cause while he knew these things, and we know 
them, Mex-i-cans do not. 
It is not enough that we know these things; 
must know them, too. 





others 


This is a new Bat-tle-ship. 

It is a ver-y nice new Bat-tle- 
ship. 

Has it a Crew? 

Oh, yes, it has a Crew. 

Where did it get its Crew? 

They laid up three  oth-er 
good Ves-sels and took the crews 
from them. 

Why did they have to lay up three ships to 
man one? 

Be-cause men won't en-list in the Nav-y un-der 
pres-ent con-di-tions. 

Why won't they en-list in the Nav-y? 

For the same reas-on they won't en-list in the 
Arm-y. 

Why is that? 





by Oscar Graeve 


J. H. Gardner Soper 


knows far less of the world. Surely you who have 
lived in New York all your life cannot still say that 
right is always right and wrong, wrong — nor truth 
always desirable. You have more charity, more 
understanding than that.” 

“Yes, but so has Bellamy.” 

“Ordinarily, of course. But this is not an ordinary 
case. You know Bellamy well enough to realize that 
le must idealize the woman he loves. If I told, him 
thout Deming he would marry me just the same. 
ut some precious quality of his love would have 
vanished. It would be harder for him — and for me!” 

“Tf he did know, I wonder if he would marry you?” 

‘How little forgiveness you liberals really have!” 
he cried. “You preach tolerance until it comes home 
o you. And then you question its practice.” 

“That isn’t the point!” I answered hotly. “I’m 
hinking of what would happen to Bellamy if he did 
narry you. For that matter, I am not thinking so 
nuch of the man himself, but of his work. What 
vould happen to that?” 

“You think I would take him away from his work? 
That is rather cruel.” 

“Maybe not intentionally,” I explained quickly. 
‘But you will create another manner of living for 
bellamy — there will be born all sorts of new wants 
ind requirements. And if he is drawn away from his 
vork it will be a grievous wrong. I wonder if you 
\ppreciate how wonderful his work is? how he has 
siven himself, body and soul, to the East Side? how 
iis little black doctor’s bag has come to symbolize in 
those squalid streets pity and help and a chance for life 
where before, too often, they were unknown? ‘And 
if he is drawn away it will be a grievous wrong to us 
others, his fellow-workers. I have never seen such 


Be-cause there is too much Pol-i-tics and not e-nough 
Pa-tri-ot-ism. 

But we are in-creas-ing our Nav-y. 

Oh, my, yes! 

Ev-er-y time we build one new Ship, we lay up 
three. 

In thir-ty years we will be a-ble to put all our Nav-y 
on one ship. 

Won't that be nice? 


This is a Gun. 

Is it not a ter-ri-ble thing? 
Think of all the harm it has done! 

At Con-cord and Lex-ing-ton it fired the shot 
heard round the world that made 
us a Free Coun-try. 

It pre-vent-ed the Ind-i-ans 
from form-ing the hab-it of us-ing 
our scalps to dec-o-rate their 
pants with. 

It gave us our Lib-er-ty in 
‘Sev-en-ty-six. 

It en-a-bled us to main- 
tain our Li-ber-ty in Eight-een 
Twelve. 
power to 





It gave us the de-feat Mex-i-co in 
*For-ty-nine. 

It pre-served the Un-ion in ‘Six-ty-one. 

It stopped the Butch-er-ies of Spain in Cu-ba in 
*Nine-ty-eight. 

It saved and civ-i-lized the Phil-ip-pines. 

Ev-er-y-thing we have, our Lib-er-ty, our Peace, 
our Pros-per-i-ty, our Free-dom, our Hon-or and our 
Coun-try we owe to it. 

It’s an aw-ful thing. 

Take it a-way. 


. 


Oh, see the Sail-ors! 

The Sail-ors look puz-zled. 

Why do the Sail-ors look puz-zled? 

First they -went to Mex-i-co, but the Mex-i-cans 
killed them so they came a-way. 

Then they went to Hay-ti and they killed Hay- 
ti-ans, so they stayed. 


devotion as Bellamy’s. The flame of 
his courage has never faltered. It 
has kept many of us going. You 
see there are lots of things I have 
to consider before I grant this 
request of yours, Miss Booth.” 

She sat quite motionless, her head 
bowed. When she looked up her 
eyes were like stars seen through 
mist. ‘“‘ You are unkind,” she said, a trifle huskily. 

The way she said it, moved me a little. If it had 
been anyone but Bellamy I was fighting for I think I 
should have surrendered. But Bellamy could not be 
spared! And, too, I recalled so clearly now the sordid- 
ness of the Deming affair while the woman sitting before 
me was so extravagantly the type for whom luxuries 
are created, the type for whom princes have squandered 
fortunes and rulers sacrificed thrones, and for whom 
lesser men have forgotten strength and honor and duty, 
— the beautiful, all-conquering breed of Cleopatra, of 
Helen, of the Pompadour. 

Spurred on by that vision, perhaps, I continued, 
“Why do you want to marry Kamp? There must be 
so many — bigger opportunities for you. Kamp is not 
wealthy. He would be, I imagine, rather a difficult 
person to get along with. He is such a terrific idealist. 
The one thing that makes him worth while — so tre- 
mendously worth while!—is his work for others. 
The man himself is in no way extraordinary.” 

She arose and walked to the window. Her back 
turned to me, I saw her shoulders quivering. But 
when she turned, her face, strange to say, was alight. 
“Don’t you see that it is because he is so wonderful in 
that way, that absolutely unselfish way, that I love 
him? He is so utterly different from the men I have 
known. He is like deep waters to me — clean and calm 
and profound. I feel that I can find rest and security 
in him — as well as my fullest measure of love. Can’t 
you see that?” 

That won me. It vanquished completely my doubts 
and arguments — made them seem small and petty — 
and with them, myself. I went to her impulsively. 
“Why don’t you tell him, Althea? You are splendid 
enough to do that. I cannot let him go into this abso- 








Then they went to Nan- 
tuck-et and helped Ger-mans 
sink Al-lied Ships. 

Then they came to Am-er-i-ca 
and were told he keeps us out 


of War. 








And for three years all 
they have been do-ing is to 
fight. 


Is it an-y won-der the Sail-ors look puzzled? 


This is Pat-rick Hen-ry. 

He said, “Give me Li-ber-ty or give me Death 

He took a Long Chance. He might have an-tayg-o 
ni-zed some-body. 

What he should have said was, 
“As for me, give me a mod-i-fied 
form of Lib-er-ty that I can gain 
with-out en-dan-ger-ing the pres- 
ent pros-per-ous con-di-tion of the 
whole-sale plumb-ing bus-i-ness or 
give me some mild form of Death 
that can be tak-en pain-less-ly and 
with-out de-le-ter-i-ous ef-fect to 
the sys-tem. If you don’t un-der-stand this, my se 
re-tary will ex-plain next week or next year or som¢ 
time. All rights re-served in-clud-ing the Scan-di 
na-vi-an. Fin-nish pa-pers please cop-y. 





This is a Butt-In. 

His name was La-fay-ctte. 

What did he ev-er do? 

He helped Am-er-i-ca 
her Free-dom. 

Was he an Am-er-i-can? 

No, he was a French-man. 

Then what bus-i-ness was it 
of his? 

Not an-y. 

Then what did he in-ter-fere for? 

Be-cause he was full of Hon-or and Man-hood 
and fine Cour-age, there-fore he did not 
an-y bet-ter. 

We must be care-ful to re-pu-di-ate his con-nec-tion 
with us lest it an-tag-o-nize some-body. 


Will 





know 


lutely blind. It might be kinder but it would not he 
fair. He must know the truth even though, through 
the truth, he suffer. He is strong enough for that, but 


*God knows whether he is strong enough for the decep- 


tion! Why don’t you tell him?” 

She looked at me strangely, her deep green eyes 
wide as if the thought of telling him herself had never 
before occurred to her. 

“Tf I tell him you will not discuss it with him?” 
she asked. “I could not bear to think that you and 
he, together, were raking over the old story, the devilish 
old story.” 

“Of course I shall not discuss it with him,” I replied 
indignantly. 

She began to pull on her gloves, a little wan now, 
her lips trembling. “Then I shall tell him tonight,” 
she said. “‘ We are — perhaps, I should say we were 
to be married next week. He is wild to have you know. 
He wants you to look after things for him while he is 
away.” 

“You will find him big and fine and generous, 
Althea. But he is another guileless fool — as tender 
and as innocent. I hope you will remember that.” 

**T shall remember,” she said, as she gave me her 
hand. ‘You have been kind — wonderfully kind. | 
see now why Bellamy has made you his dearest friend. 
When we are back in New York aad settled, we, both 
of us, must see much of you.” 

Kamp and I had adjoining rooms at Mother Baker's 
and even before I was out of bed the next morning, he 
tumbled into my room, and sitting on the foot of the 
bed, held forth upon the miracle of Althea. He was, as 
you may have gathered, a man who would take lov: 
hard. Any new enthusiasm inflamed him. And now 
Eros had added a touch of madness to that enthusiasm. 

“T have been aching to have you know, Henry,” he 
said, “‘but Althea would let me tell no one. Last 
night, however, she said I might confide in you. 
Doesn’t it seem marvelous to you? Althea, of all 
women! that goddess! I am light-headed about it, | 
know. But you remember her — you remember the 
depth of her green eyes and the glory of her amber hair 
— and how keen she is! — how intelligently keen!” 

He waved his arms, sitting there in his dressing-gown 
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There she stood framed in the open doorway. The Great Dramatist had staged the thing well 
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a somewhat ridiculous figure, dear old chap, positively 
glowing with-exultation. If I had ever doubted that 
Althea could hold him, no matter what he knew of her, 
I no longer doubted. But it hardly seemed possible 
she had told him about Deming. There was no flaw 
upon his happiness that morning.. Well, she would 
tell him! I had faith enough in Althea to believe that. 

Meanwhile the thunder of his praise rolled on. He 
spoke with the volume ofa stream which has.ong chafed 
at its barriers. 

But suddenly I sat upright and’ interrupted him. 
“Look here, Kamp!” I shot at him. “Promise me 
that you won't give up your work on the East Side — 
no matter what happens.” 

“Give it up!” ‘he cried. 
clean up the East Side now. 
courage of a hundred men. . 

A little later [ heard him splashing under his shower, 
singing, bellowing forth some vaudeville chorus in the 
most awful voice to which one ever had to listen. 


“T should say not. Tl 
I'll have the strength and 


They were married the following Wednesday, at 
noon in the Little Church Around the Corner. A 
friend of Althea’s, a Mrs. Garvice, made the required 
fourth. She was.a stout and decidedly over-dressed 
woman — just the type one could imagine proud to be 
seen in Althea’s company. Her plum-colored car 
awaited us outside the church and afterwards she drove 
us to the Holland House where we lunched very 
expensively at Mrs. Garvice’s invitation. 

**Now this is on me!" I remember her insistent voice. 
“T’ve got it all fixed up with Althea. It’s my wedding- 
present to you, isn’t it, my dear? It’s my send-off to 
the bride and groom.” 

And she sent the waiter scurrying for another bottle 
of champagne. 

Mrs. Garvice drove us to the Pennsylvania Station 
and there at the iron gates we said good-by to Althea 
and Bellamy. But first Althea on some pretext or 
other drew me aside. She lifted a troubled face to 
mine, and her green eves implored me. “I haven't 
told him, Henry,” she said. “I intended to — I want 
vou to believe [ intended to — but I hadn't the cour- 
age.” 

“You will tell him,” I urged. 

Her hand fell on mine. “There is no use in telling 
him now,” she said, and went back to the others. 

That autumn the Bellamy Kamps came back to 
town and established themselves in one of those charm- 
ing little red-brick houses in Eleventh Street. One 
Saturday afternoon Bellamy telephoned me and asked 
me to come around and have a talk with him. “One 
of our regular, old-fashioned powwows,” he said. 
*T’'m alone — Althea is out buying draperies.” 

I was searching for the house number when I saw 
his name on a bright new copper plate, “Dr. Bellamy 
Kamp.” 

“T had no idea you were going to practise up here,” 
I said, as hé ushered me into an office or study filled 
with deep brown leather chairs. 

A little frown appeared between his eyes. 
to,” he answered brusquely. 

“But what* about your office in Cherry Street?” I 
asked. “It’s been closed all summer. I don’t think 
you realize what: a loss you've. been down there, old 
man. Ive had-a hundred people ask me when you're 
coming back. It’s been pretty awful down there on 
the river-front this year, you know, with a milk famine 
and the dock laborers’ strike coming together.” 

He passed his hand over his brow with an exasperated 
gesture. “I°oknow. I kept track of things.” Sud- 
denly his old spirit flamed forth. “Oh, Henry, if 
only I could have pushed myself 
into the thick of it!” He sat 


“T have 


that I recall it, one could always count upon Kamp for 
money when everybody else was stony. He began to 
pick up quite a lot of practice, too. He had a way 
of ordering people to do things that made a great 
impression on certain plastic natures. Kamp, [ imag- 
ine,” Was ‘a success with the wealthy old ladies who 
take a hundred ills to themselves. He bullied and 
threatened them into some state of comfort. 

“And the fees I gouge out of them, Henry!’ he con- 
fessed to me once. “It's disgusting that they can 
afford to pay all that money for their fancied pains 
and aches — and down there on the East Side they 
die like flies because of the lack of a little real air and 
nutriment. After all, that’s the romance of the doctor's 
profession — the old, piratical, Robin Hood idea — 
robbing the rich to pay the poor. As much as one 
can pay the poor,” he added more sombrely. 


LTHEA, too, invited me to some of her parties that 
winter, and I went to one or two. Strange affairs 
they were, crowded with people who just escaped bemg 
interesting — parties where they talked too little and 
drank too much, charged with a sort of surface gaiety 
that needed stimulant to keep it going; parties where 
one came across couples in odd corners engaged in 
intimate conversations from which they looked up 
with pained surprise when one stumbled over them. 

I remember I fox-trotted interminably with Althea 
while some idiot kept turning on the same record, over 
amd over. 

She piqued me by saying, “You dance delightfully. 
I had no idea that anyone so serious could dance so 
well.” 

She rested in the clasp of my arm so that IT could 
see her face turned up to me, her smile mocking me a 
little, her amber hair loosened beneath the wide silver 
braid which bound it. 

_ “Happy?” I asked. 

“Deliciously happy.” she said softly. “Our mar- 
riage wasn't such a mistake, after all, was it? It’s so 
comfortable to be back in the world on a sound footing.” 
She gave me one of her courageous glances. “I was 
slipping terrifically fast, Henry.” 

“And is Bellamy happy?” 

“Why shouldn't he be?” A mutinous look flashed 
across her face. “I never interfere with his work. 
At least Pve kept that promise to you.” 

“But he rarely goes down to Cherry Street now, 
Althea?” 

“That is not my fault. 
it up. Of course, one must 
weren't so unalterably serious 
into things.” 

This of Bellamy, who had been the maddest of 
spirits at our old parties! 

After the dance I went in search of Bellamy and 
found him im his study with the door shut. “Oh, it’s 
you, Henry?” he said, with a welcoming smile. “* Come 
in but close the door. That infernal racket!” 

There was a bottle of Scotch on the table beside him, 
a half-empty glass at his elbow. He pushed the bottle 
toward me. “Sit down and have a drink. Let's talk.” 

* Althea tells me she’s deliciously happy,” [ hazarded. 

“Dear girl! I suppose she is!” he answered, his 
face radiant at my remark. “But how can she stand 
that bunch of rotters? Dil you ever see such a 
mass of flesh with such a dearth of ideas? It’s like 
a tomtom in the African wilds where people convey 
their thoughts with grunts and hisses. That's the 
pick of the run, too, the cream off the bottle.’” He 
leaned forward and fixed me with a quizzical gaze. 
“Say, are you having an awfully good time?” 


I never asked him to give 
live! If only Bellamy 
if only he would join 
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“No, Pm not,” I confessed. 

“Well, let’s sneak out and go around to the Brevoort 
where we can have a real talk.” 

“But what will Althea think?” 

He sprang to his feet joyously. 
even miss us,” he laughed ruefully. 

After one or two of the parties I dropped out, despite 
Althea’s protests. I was busy myself that winter. 

For a twelvemonth or more, I saw but little of the 
Bellamy Kamps. The parties went on, I was told, at 
a more boisterous rate. Once, when I was coming 
downtown in a Fifth Avenue “bus after the theatre, 
I caught sight of the Kamps in a taxicab speeding in the 
opposite direction, Althea’s amber-crowned head bent 
forward eagerly, Bellamy lying back in his seat, a dark, 
blurred shadow but a crumpled shadew which managed 
to convey a sense of infinite weariness. Cherry Street, 
too, saw but little of Bellamy. In the office down there 
which bore his name, young Doctor Forth was making 
a desperate stab at filling the huge wants which Bellamy 
had created, satisfied for a while, and then left unfilled. 

At Mother Baker’s we talked the affair over, perhaps 
more than we had any right to, and: shook our heads 
despondently. We had seen many others go Bellamy.’ s 
way and we felt that we had irrevocably lost him. 
Then, the second year after their marriage, the crash 
came, 

Perry Lane had taken the room adjoining mine 
which had ouce been Bellamy’s. And it was Perry 
Lane now who tumbled into my room one March morn 
ing, clad only im his pajamas, holding aghast, at arm's 
length, the Morning Star. 

“My God, Abbott!” he cried. 
wife has run off with some other man. 
playing it up for all it’s worth.” 

He shoved the paper into my hands and there I saw 
Althea’s picture, her famous profile white against a 
gray background, beside it, but smaller, the picture of 
the man, John Pelham, and smaller still, within a 
circle, the portrait of Mrs. Pelham. 

At ten o'clock L telephoned Bellamy and after a 
long wait, after my name had been demanded by some 
one, Bellamy's voice came over the wire, cali and 
“T thought it might be another 
Sorry to keep you waiting, 


“Oh, she'll never 


“Bellamy Kamp’: 
The Star is 


quite emotionless. 
of those damned reporters. 
Henry.” : 

“Is there anything I can do, Kamp?” 

“Yes, there's a great deal you can do. Come around 
and see me, will you? No, wait! Dll be around to see 
you.” 

Within half an hour he was seated in my 
gazing out at the familiar backyards and clotheslines 
and chimney pots. He had himself well in hand but | 
could see that he was suffering. He was like a man 
struck from behind, unprepared, and dazed from the 
blow. 

“Tm coming back here with you, Henry,” he said; 
“that is, if the bunch will stand for me. If only I could 
have my own room back!” 

“IT think it might be managed. We can get Perry 
Lane to take the vacant room downstairs.” 

* That will be corking!”’ 

“What do you want me to do, Bellamy?” 

*T want vou to see all the fellows and ask them not 
to say anything about my marriage — or my wife. 
I want them to act as if [ had never moved away from 
Mother Baker's. That's my game. That's what | 
am going to hypnotize myself into believing.” 

He sat for a while without speaking, slumped down 
in the Morris chair. Abruptly he started forward, 
slamming his fist into the open palm of the other hand. 
‘Henry, L haven't the remotest idea why she left 

me!” he cried, in a_ tortured 
voice. “If I only knew!” 


room, 











brooding for a minute, then went 
on more cheerfully: ‘I'm plan- 
ning to give some time to the 
office in Cherry Street. More 
than that, I’ve hired a young 
doctor to take my place, a kid 
just out of the hospital, filled 
with enthusiasm and the milk 
of human kindness. He'll go 
on where I left off. He'll take 
my place.” 

‘Down there, no on¢ can take 
your place, Bellamy.” 

He sprang to his feet angrily. 
“Damn it, let up, Henry! A 
man has to do — what he has to 
do.” 

That winter the Kamps en- 
tertained a great deal. Bel- 
lamy must have had much 
more money than we ever sus- 
pected in the old Mother Baker 
days. He was always reticent 
ibout the matter although, now 


HE city has a million lights; 
They blaze on shops and shows and bars. 
Through all the blaring, crowded nights 
They dim the glory of the stars. 


But in the day one only sees 

Dull frames and hoardings where these stood, 
Unlit by flashing witcheries — 

Poor things of lettering and wooed. 


SIGNS 


by Theodosia Garrison 


I Il 

And high above the domes and towers, 
Glowing and glorious and bright, 

God swings his sign for working hours, 


II 1\ 

Before the door of heaven, the sun; 
Before the marts of men, the mean 

And burned-out lights of Babylon, 

-bewildered moths— between. 


And we 





His undimmed, golden sphere of light. 


IT could not answer. Knowing 
Althea, and more, knowing her 
history, I thought I could divine 
the reason why she had left 
him — could divine many rea 
sons. You cannot tie a wild 
animal down to the monotonous 
routine of domesticity. But | 
could not tell Bellamy this. 
No need of stripping away 
any illusions which were left 
him. The silence was awkward 
to me; but he did not seem to 
notice it. 

He fumbled in his pocket and 
drew forth a note. Why do 
runaway wives always leave 
notes? “Can you make any- 
thing out of this?” he asked, 
and read: “‘My poor Bel- 
lamy. I'm leaving you for good. 
You asked too much of me. 
The heights were too dizzying.’ | 
Can [Continued on page 81) 
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" The Little Graces— by Dr. Frank Crane 


° 

HE American character is deficient in the Little 

j Graces. We do the big things splendidly. But, 

after all, what is it that counts—success, or the 

temper of success? Is it whether we succeed that 
really matters, or how we succeed? 

It is well to see the goal and strain for it, but life must 
be lived meanwhile, and what about a few flowers and 
merry tunes by the way? “O toiling hands of mortals!” 
says R. L. Stevenson, “O unwearied feet, traveling 
ye know not whither! Little do ye know your own 
blessedness; for to travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive, and the true success is to labor.” 

Our very zeal for efficiency has resulted in the post- 
ponement of life; and, indefinitely postponed, it may 
be withered when we come to pluck it. Today is worth 
stopping for and looking after, it has its meed of bread 
and cheese and kisses, its dividends of laughter and 
serenity. 

Must all the red passions of contentment be sacrificed 
to the one white passion for precedence? 

Always men must watch lest they be corrupted by 


their excellence. It is the characteristic impatience of 
Americans, their lack of leisureliness in the daily busi- 
ness of existence, their swift contempt of roadside 
beauty in their eagerness to reach the inn, it is this 
that destroys in us the Little Graces of Life and invests 
us with a certain unloveliness which visitors from older 
civilizations are quick to note. 

On the street car, in the elevator, among the crowd 
in the street, you have marked the brusqueness that 
makes Americans a bit repellent. 

Strangely enough, wé seem to get away from this in 
a measure when we get away from the city. The motor- 
ist on the country road generously turns out for another 
to pass, he is quick to offer assistance in distress, and 
at night he dims his headlights when he sees an ap- 
proaching car. We used to associate boorishness with 
rustics. Our word civil comes from city. Has city life 
ceased to polish and begun to scratch us? 

Then, too, we have a good deal of the Puritan 
deposit in our blood, and the Puritan had a sub- 
conscious notion that there was something immoral 


Summer 


in giving pleasure. He was strong for the uplift. He 
wrote it. 

And the desire to improve one’s neighbor easily slips 
into intolerance and grim hardness, if not rudeness. 
To quote again from Stevenson: “There is an idea 
abroad among moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I have to make good 
— myself. But my duty to my neighbor is to make him 
happy — if I may.’ 

The first and main thing in child training is to teach 
the art of being agreeable, to train the youth how, by 
voice and manner and the entire and habitual expres- 
sion of his personality, to be a source of pleasure to 
those about him, how to reduce to a minimum the 
unavoidable friction of the enforced intimacies ‘of life. 

For when our task is done and old age brings its 
final estimates, we shall find that what we value most, 
both in ourselves and others is 

“that best portion of a good man’s life, 
The little, nameless, unremembered acts 


Of kindness and of love.” 


The Great Novel of New England by Kdith Wharton 


IX 


HARITY sat before the mirror trying on a hat 
which Ally Hawes, with much secrecy, had 
trimmed for her. It was of white straw, with 
a drooping brim and cherry-colored lining that 

made her face glow like the inside of the shell on the 
parlor mantelpiece. 

She propped the square of looking-glass against Mr. 
Royall’s black leather Bible, steadying it in front with 
a white stone on which a view of the Brooklyn Bridge 
was painted; and she sat before her reflection, bending 
the brim this way and that, while Ally Hawes’s pale 
face looked over her shoulder like the ghost of wasted 
opportunities. 

*T look awful, don’t I?” 
sigh. 

Ally smiled and took back the hat. “Ill stitch the 
roses on right here, so’s you can put it away at once.” 

Charity laughed, and ran her fingers through her 
rough dark hair. She knew that Harney liked to see 
its reddish edges ruffled about her forehead and breaking 
into little rings at the nape. She sat down on her bed and 
watched Ally stoop over the hat with a careful frown. 

“Don’t you ever feel like going down to Nettleton 
for a day?” she asked. 

Ally shook her head without locking up. “No, I 
always remember that awful time I went down with 
Julia — to that doctor's.” 

“Oh, Ally 3 

“T can’t help it. The house is on the corner of Wing 

Street and Lake Avenue. The trolley from the station 
goes right by it, and the day the minister took us down 
to see those pictures I recognized it right off, and 
couldn’t seem to see anything else. There's a big black 
sign with gold letters all across the front — ‘Private 
Consultations.’ She came as near as anything to 
dying. 
* Poor Julia!’ 
purity and her security. She 
trusted and who respected her. She was going with him 
to spend the next day the Fourth of July — at 
Nettleton. Whose business was it but hers, and what 
was the harm? The pity of it was that girls like Julia 
did not know how to choose, and to keep bad fellows 
at a distance. . Charity slipped down from the 
bed, and stretched out her hands. 

“Is it sewed? Let me try it on again.” She put the 
hat on, and smiled at her image. The thought of Julia 
had vanished. .. . 


she said at last with a happy 


* Charity sighed from the height of her 
had a friend whom she 


The next morning she was up before dawn, and saw 
the yellow sunrise broaden behind the hills, and the 
silvery luster preceding a hot day tremble across the 
sleeping fields. 

Her plans had been made with great care. She had 
announced that she was going down to the Band of 


Hope picnic at Hepburn, and as no one else from North 
Dormer intended to venture 


so far it was not likely 
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that her absence from the festivity would be reported. 
Besides, if it were she would not greatly care. She was 
determined to assert her independence, and if she 
stooped to fib about the Hepburn picnic it was chiefly 
from the secretive instinct that made her dread the 
profanation of her happiness. Whenever she was with 
Lucius Harney she would have liked some impenetrable 
mountain mist to hide her. 

It was arranged that she should walk to a point of 
the Creston road where Harney was to pick her up and 
drive her across the hills to Hepburn in time for the 
nine-thirty train to Nettleton. Harney at first had been 
rather lukewarm about the trip. He declared himself 
ready to take her to Nettleton, but urged her not to 
go on the Fourth of July, on account of the crowds, 
the probable lateness of the trains, the difficulty of her 
getting back before night; but her evident disappoint- 
ment caused him to give way, and even to affect a faint 
enthusiasm for the adventure. She understood why he 
was not more eager: he must have seen sights beside 
which even a Fourth of July at Nettleton would seem 
tame. But she had never seen anything; and a great 
longing possessed her to walk the streets of a big town 
on a holiday, clinging to his arm and jostled by idle 
crowds in their best clothes. The only cloud on the 
prospect was the fact that the shops would be closed; 
but she hoped he would take her back another day, 
when they were.open. 

She started out unnoticed in the early sunlight, slip- 
ping through the kitchen while Verena bent above the 
stove. To avoid attracting notice, she carried her new 
hat carefully wrapped up, and had thrown a long gray 
veil of Mrs. Royall’s over the new white muslin dress 
which Ally’s clever fingers had made for her. All of the 
ten dollars Mr. Royall had given her, and a part of her 
own savings as well, had been spent on renewing her 
wardrobe; and when Harney jumped out of the buggy 
to meet her she read her reward in his eyes. 


HE freckled boy who had brought her the note two 
weeks earlier was to wait with the buggy at Hepburn 
till their return. He perched at Charity’s feet, his legs 
dangling between the wheels, and they could not say 
much because of his presence. But it did not greatly 
matter, for their past was now rich enough to have given 
them a private language; and with the long day stretch- 
ing before them like the blue distance beyond the hills 
there was a delicate pleasure in postponement. 

When Charity, in response to Harney’s message, had 
gone to meet him at the Creston pool her heart had been 
so full of mortification and anger that his first words 
might easily have estranged her. Byt it happened that 
he had found the right word, which was one of simple 
friendship. His tone had instantly justified her, and 


put her guardian in the wrong. He had made no 
allusion to what had passed between Mr. Royall and 
himself, but had simply let it appear that he had left 
because means of conveyance were hard to find at North 
Dormer, and because Creston River was a more con- 
venient center. He told her that he had hired by the 
week the buggy of the freckled boy’s father, who 
served as livery-stable keeper to one or two melancholy 
summer boarding-houses on Creston Lake, and had 
discovered, within driving distance, a number of houses 
worthy of his pencil; and he said that he could not, 
while he was in the neighborhood, give up the pleasure 
of seeing her as often as possible. 

When they took leave of each other she promised to 
continue to be his guide; and during the fortnight 
which followed they roamed the hills in happy com- 
radeship. . In most of the village friendships between 
youths and maidens lack of conversation was made up 
for by tentative fondling; but Harney, except when he 
had tried to comfort her in her trouble on their way 
back from the Hyatts’ had never put his arm about her 
or sought to betray her into any sudden caress. It 
seemed to be enough for him to breathe her nearness 
like a flower’s; and since his pleasure at being with her, 
and his sense of her youth and her grace perpetually 
shone in his eyes and softened the inflection of his 
voice, his reserve did not suggest coldness, but the 
deference due to a girl of his own class. 

The buggy was drawn by an old trotter who whirled 
them along so briskly that the pace created a little | 
breeze; but when they reached Hepburn the full heat 
of the airless morning descended on them. At the 
railway station the platform was packed with a swelter- 
ing throng, and they took refuge in the waiting-room, 
where there was another throng, already dejected by the 
heat and the long waiting for retarded trains. Pale 
mothers were struggling with fretful babies, or trying 
to keep their older offspring from the fascination of the 
track; girls and their “fellows” were giggling and 
shoving, and passing about candy in sticky bags, and 
older men, collarless and perspiring, were shifting heavy 
children from one arm to the other, and keeping a 
haggard eye on the scattered members of their families. 

At last the train rumbled in, and engulfed the waiting 
multitude. Harney swept Charity up on to the first 
car and they captured a bench for two, and sat in happy 
isolation while the train swayed and roared along 
through rich fields and languid tree-clumps. The haze 
of the morning had become a sort of clear tremor over 
everything, like the colorless vibration about a flame; 
and the opulent landscape seemed to droop under it. 
But to Charity the heat was a stimulant: it enveloped 
the whole world in the same glow that burned at her 
heart. Now and then a lurch of the train flung her 
against Harney, and through her thin muslin she felt 
the touch of his sleeve. She steadied herself, their eyes 
met, and tHe flaming breath of the day seemed to 
enclose them. 

The train roared into the Nettleton station, the 
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Mr. Royall continued to glare at Charity. At length his twitching lips parted. “I said: you—!” 
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descending mob caught them on its tide, and they were 
swept out into a vague dusty square thronged with 
seedy “hacks” and long curtained omnibuses drawn 
hy horses with tasseled fly-nets over their withers, who 
stood swinging their depressed heads drearily from side 
to side. 

\ mob of "bus and hack drivers were shouting ““To 
the Eagle House,” “To the Washington House,” “This 
way to the Lake,” “Just starting for Greytop;” and 
through their yells came the popping of fire-crackers, 
the explosion of torpedoes, the banging of toy-guns, 
and the crash of a Firemen’s band trying to play the 
Merry Widow while they were being packed into a 
wagonette streaming with bunting. 

The ramshackle wooden hotels about the square were 
all hung with flags and paper lanterns, and as Harney 
and Charity turned into the main street, with its brick 
and granite business blocks crowding out the old low 
storied shops, and its lowering poles strung with innum- 
erable wires that seemed to tremble and buzz in the 
heat, they saw the double line of flags and lanterns 
tapering away gaily to the park at the other end of the 
tu ‘rspective, The noise and color of this holiday Vision 
seemed to transform Nettleton into a metropolis. 
Charity could not believe that Springfield or even 
Boston had anything grander to show, and she wondered 
if, at this very moment, Annabel Balch, on the arm of 
as brilliant a young man, was threading her way 
through scenes as resplendent. 


io HERE shall we go first?"* Harney asked; but as 
she turned he r happy eves on him he guessed the 
answer and said: “We'll take a look round, shall we?” 


‘The street swarmed with their fellow-travelers, with 
other excursionists arriving from other directions, with 
Nettleton’s own population, and with the mill-hands 
trooping in from the factories on the Creston. The 
shops were closed, but one would searcely have noticed 
it, so numerous were the glass doors swinging open on 
saloons, on restaurants, on drug-stores gushing from 
every soda-water tap, on fruit and confectionery shops 
stacked with strawberry-cake, cocoanut drops, trays 
of glistening molasses candy, boxes of caramels and 
chewing-gum, baskets of sodden strawberries, and 
dangling branches of bananas. Outside of some of the 
doors were trestles with banked-up oranges and apples, 
spotted pears and dusty raspberries: and the air reeked 
with the smell of fruit and stale coffee, beer and sarsa- 
parilla and fried potatoes. 

Even the shops that were closed offered, through 
wide expanses of plate-glass, hints of hidden riches. In 
some, waves of silk and ribbon broke over shores of 
imitation moss from which ravishing hats rose like 
tropical orchids. In others, the pink throats of gramo 
phones opened their giant convolutions in a soundless 
chorus: or bieveles shining im neat ranks seemed to 
await the signal of an tvisible starter; or ters of 

fanev-goods”” in leatherette and paste and celluloid 
dangled their insidious graces; and, in one vast barn 
that seemed to project them into exciting contact with 
the public, wax ladies in daring dresses chatted ele 
vantly, or, with gestures intimate vet blameless, 
pointed to their pink corsets and transparent hosiery. 

Presently Harney found that his wateh had stopped, 
and turned in ata small jeweler’s shop which chanced 
to be still open, While the watch was being examined 
Charity leaned over the glass counter where. on a back 
vround of dark blue velvet, pins, rings and brooches 
viittered the moon and. stars. She had never seen 
jewelry so nearby, and she longed to lift the glass lid 
and plunge her hand among the shining treasures. But 
tlready Harney’s watch was repaired, and he laid his 
hand on her arm and drew her from her dream. 

“Which do vou like best?” he asked leaning over the 


counter at her side 

‘I don't know. . * She pointed to a gold lily-of- 
the-valley with white flowers 

“Don't vou think the blue pin’s better?” he sug- 


vested, and immediately she saw that the lily-of-the 
valley was mere trumpery compared to the small round 
stone, blue as a mountain lake, with little sparks of light 
all Found it. She colored at her want of discrimination. 
*Tt's so lovely I guess L was afraid to look at it,” she said. 

He laughed, and they went out of the shop; but a few 
steps away he exclaimed: “Oh, by Jove, I forgot some 
thing,” and turned back and left her in the crowd. She 
stood staring down a row of pink ‘gramophone throats 
till he rejoined her and slipped his arm through hers. 

“You mustn't be afraid of looking at the blue pin 
any longer, because it belongs to you,” he said; and 
she felt a little box being pressed into her hand. Her 
heart gave a leap of joy, but it reached her lips only in a 
shy stammer. She remembered other girls whom she 
had heard planning to extract presents from their 
“fellows,” and was seized with a sudden dread lest 
Harney should have imagined that she had leaned over 
the pretty things in the glass case in the hope of having 
one given to her. 


A little farther down the street they turned in at a 
glass doorway opening on a shining hall with a mahog- 
any staircase, and brass cages in its corners. ** We must 
have something to eat,” Harney said; and the next 
moment Charity found herself in a dressing-rgom all 
looking-glass and lustrous surfaces, where a party of 
showy-looking girls were dabbing on powder and 
straightening immense plumed hats. When they had 
gone she took courage to bathe her hot face in one of 
the marble basins, and to straighten her own hat-brim, 
which the parasols of the crowd had indented. The 
dresses in the shops had so impressed her that she 
scarcely dared look at her reflection; but when she did 
so, the glow of her face under her cherry-colored hat, 
and the curve of her young shoulders through the 
transparent muslin, restoted her courage; and when she 
had taken the blue brooch from its box and pinned it on 
her bosom she walked toward the restaurant with her 
head high, as if she had always strolled through tessel- 
lated halls beside young men in flannels. 

Her spirit sank a little at the sight of the slim-we'sted 
waitresses in black, with bewitching mob-caps on their 
haughty heads, who were moving disdainfully between 
the tables. “Not fr another hour,” one of them 
dropped to Harney in passing; and he stood doubtfully 
glancing about him. 

“Oh, well, we can’t stay sweltering here,” he decided; 
“let's try somewhere else —’ and with a sense of relief 
Charity followed him from that scene of inhospitable 
splendor. 

The “somewhere else” turned out — after more hot 
tramping, and several failures — to be, of all things, a 
little open-air place in a back street, that called itself a 
French restaurant, and consisted in two or three 
rickety tables under a scarlet-runner, between a patch 
of zinnias and petunias, and a big elm bending over from 
the next “yard.” Here they lunched on queerly 
favored things, while Harney, leaning back in a 
crippled rocking-chair, smoked cigarettes between the 
courses and poured into Charity’s glass a pale yellow 
wine which he said was the very same one drank in just 
such jolly places in France. 

Charity did not think the wine as good as sarsaparilla, 
but she sipped a mouthful for the pleasure of doing 
what he did, and of faneying herself alone with him in 
foreign countries. The illusion was increased by their 
being served by a deep-bosomed woman with smooth 
hair and a pleasant laugh, who talked to Harney in 
unintelligible words, and seemed amazed and overjoyed 
at his answering her in kind. At the other tables other 
people sat, mill-hands probably, homely but pleasant 
looking, who spoke the same shrill jargon, and looked 
at Harney and Charity with friendly eves; and between 
the table-legs a poodle with bald patches and pink eyes 
nosed about for scraps, and sat up on his hind legs ab- 
surdly. 

Harney showed no mcelination to move, for hot as 
their corner was, it was at least shaded and quiet; and, 
from the main thoroughfares came the clanging of 
trolleys, the incessant popping of torpedoes, the jingle 
of street-organs, the bawling of megaphone men and the 
loud murmur of increasing crowds. He leaned back, 
smoking his cigar, patting the dog, and stirring the 
coffee that steamed in their chipped cups. “It’s the 
real thing, you know,” he explained; and Charity 
hastily revised her previous conception of the beverage. 

They had made no plans for the rest of the day, and 
when Harney asked her what she wanted to do next 
she was too bewildered by rich possibilities to find an 
answer. Finally she confessed that she longed to go to 
the Lake, which she had not been taken to on her 
former visit, and avhen he answered: “Oh, there's time 
for that it will be pleasanter later,” she suggested 
seeing some pictures like the oves Mr. Miles had taken 
her to. She thought Harney looked a little discon- 
certed; but he passed his fine handkerchief over his 
warm brow, said gaily, “Come along, then,” and rose 
with a last pat for the pink-eved dog. 


R. MILES'’S pictures had been shown in an austere 
Y. M. C. A. hall, with white walls and an organ; 
but Harney led Charity to a glittering place — every- 
thing she saw seemed to glitter — where they passed, 
between immense pictures of vellow-haired beauties 
stabbing villains in evening dress, into a_ velvet- 
curtained auditorium packed with spectators to the last 
limit of compression. After that, for a while, every- 
thing was merged in her brain in swimming circles 
of heat and blinding alternations of light and darkness. 
\ll the world has to show seemed to pass before her in 
a chaos of palms and minarets, charging cavalry 
regiments, roaring lions, comic policemen and scowling 
murderers; and the crowd around her, the hundreds of 
hot sallow candy-munching faces, young, old, middle- 
aged, but all kindled with the same contagious excite- 
ment, became part of the spectacle, and danced on the 
screen with the rest. 
Presently the thought of the cool trolley-run to the 
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Lake grew irresistible, and they struggled out of the 
theatre. As they stood on the pavement, Harney pale 
with the heat, and even Charity a little confused by it, 
a young man drove by in an electric runabout with a 
calico band bearing the words: “‘Ten dollars to take 
you round the Lake.” Before Charity knew what was 
happening Harney had waved a hand, and they were 
climbing in. “Say, for twenty-five ['ll run you out to 
see the ball-game and back,” the driver proposed with 
an insinuating grin; but Charity said quickly: “Oh, 
I'd rather go rowing on the Lake.” 
thronged that progress was slow; but the glory of 
sitting in the little carriage while it wriggled its way 
between laden omnibuses and trolleys made the 
moments seem too short. ‘* Next turn is Lake Avenue,” 
the young man called out over his shoulder; and as 
they paused in the wake of a big omnibus groaning with 
Knights of Pythias in cocked hats and swords Charity 
looked up and saw on the corner a brick house with a 
conspicuous black and gold sign across its front. 
“Dr. Merkle; Private Consultations at all hours. 
Lady Attendants,” she read; and suddenly she re- 
membered Ally Hawes’s words: “‘The house was at 
the corner of Wing Street and Lake Avenue . 

there’s a big black sign across the front. .” Through 
all the heat and the rapture a shiver of cold ran over her. 


X 


HE Lake at last — a sheet of shining metal brooded 

over by drooping trees. Charity and Harney had 
secured a boat, and, getting away from the wharves 
and the refreshment-booths, they drifted idly along, 
hugging the shadow of the shore. Where the sun struck 
the water its shafts flamed back blindingly at the heat- 
veiled sky; and the least shade was black by contrast. 
The Lake was so smooth that the reflection of the trees on 
its edge seemed enameled on a solid surface; but gradu- 
ally, as the sun declined, the water grew transparent, 
and Charity, leaning over, plunged her fascinated gaze 
into depths so clear that she saw the inverted tree-tops 
interwoven with the green growths of the bottom. 

They rounded a point at the farther end of the Lake, 
and entering an inlet pushed their bow against a 
protruding tree-trunk. A green veil of willows overhung 
them. Beyond the trees wheat-fields sparkled in the 
sun; and all along the horizon the clear hills throbbed 
with light. Charity leaned back in the stern, and 
Harney unshipped the oars and lay in the bottom of 
the boat without speaking. 

Ever since their meeting at the Creston pool he had 
heen subject to these brooding silences, which were as 
different as possible from the pauses when they ceased 
to speak because words were needless. At such times 
his face wore the expression she had seen on it when 
she had looked in at him from the darkness and again 
there came over her a sense of the mysterious distance 
between them; but usually his fits of abstraction were 
followed by bursts of gaiety that chased away the 
shadow before it chilled her. 

She was still thinking of the ten dollars he had handed 
to the driver of the runabout. It had given them 
twenty minutes of pleasure, and it seemed unimagin- 
able that anyone should be able to buy amusement at 
that rate. With ten dollars he might have bought her 
an eugagement ring; she knew that Mrs. Tom Fry's, 
which came from Springfield, and had a diamond in it, 
had cost only eight-seventy-five. But she did not know 
why the thought had occurred to her. Harney would 
never buy her an engagement ring: they were friends 
and comrades but no more. He had been perfectly fair 
to her: he had never said a word to mislead her. She 
wondered what the girl was like whose hand was waiting 
for his ring... . 

Boats were beginning to thicken on the Lake and the 
clang of incessantly arriving trolleys announced the 
return of the crowds from the ball-field. The shadows 
lengthened across the pearl-gray water and two white 
clouds near the sun were turning golden. On the 
opposite shore men were hammering hastily at a wooden 
scaffolding in a field. Charity asked what it was for. 

“Why, the fireworks. I suppose there'll be a big 
show.” Harney looked at her and a smile crept into 
his moody eyes. “Have you never seen any good 
fireworks?” 

“Miss Hatchard always sends up lovely rockets on 
the Fourth,” she answered doubtfully. 

“Oh — ” his contempt was unbounded. “I mean a 
big performance like this. And illuminated boats, and 
all the rest.” 

She flushed at the picture. “Do they send them up 
from the Lake too?” 

“Rather. Didn't you notice that big raft we passed? 
It's wonderful to see the rockets completing their 
orbits down under one’s feet.””. She said nothing, and 
he put the oars into the rowlocks. “If we stay we'd 
better go and pick up something to cat.” 

“But how can we get back [Continued on page 64) 


The street was so - 
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on’t GrowlKiek! 


by JAMES H. COLLINS 


T was a nasty, drip- 
ping night. A dozen 
passengers were wait- 
ing for the New 

York surface car at that 
corner, and crowded on, 
presenting transfers. The 


HIS will 


and 





to complain gracefully — 


effectively. A 





sound traffic reason, was 
not giving the public 
pleasure. 

Talk with anybody in 
the management of a 
public service corporation, 
a railroad company, a city 


tell you how 


valuable 


conductor was waiting . ee department, or any other 
for them. His cen talk on constructive criticism institution that serves 
shone with anticipation the public, and you will 
of fun. <As each transfer find that the average 
was offered he waved it American will growl, but 
aside. Illustrations by Harry Townsend he seldom complains. 


“Not good on this side 
of the street,” he de- 
clared. “You'd ought-a yot on over on the other cross- 
ing. Fare, please!” 

Each passenger growled when he learned that his 
transfer was not good. Some of them tried to argue 
with the conductor; but the latter listened in sceptical 
amusement, like a man listening to an argument 
against gravity. 

“Aw! It’s a rule of the company,” was his retort. 
and that seemed as final to him as the proposition that 
what goes up must come down. 

In the end, though they all growled, they all paid 
another fare, and as the conductor took the money, tri- 
umphantly, 
it was clear 
‘that this rule 
of the com- 
pany afforded 
him much di- 
version — he 
liked to watch 
its beautiful 
and _ infallible 
workings. 

“Tl change 
that rule!” 
said one pas- 
senger, a man 
with his wife, 
as he handed 
over a dime. 
This struck 
the conductor 
as being about 
the funniest 
thing he had 
ever heard. 

“A fine 
time you'll 
have, then,” 
he comment- 
ed, “‘changin’ 
a rule of the 
street-car 
company!” 

The humor of it impressed him every time his eye 
fell on this iconoclastic passenger. 

“Changin’ a rule ‘of the company!” he chuckled, 
again and again. 

A dozen blocks, and most of the growling passengers 
had forgotten. But the man with his wife had not. 
He put his rejected transfers carefully away, and jotted 
down the number of the car, the conductor’s number 
and the time. 

Next day he wrote to the Public Service Commission, 
asking why a mere difference in sides of a street made 
transfers worthless at that crossing. The facts were 
set down‘ without anger, the transfers enclosed, and 
attention called to the comparative safety of the far 
crossing as a place to alight from one car and board 
another. 

The Public Service Commission answered at once, 
saying it would investigate, and a couple of weeks later 
wrote that the street-car company had modified its 
rule, making transfers good on both sides of that 
street. 

This was a constructive complaint. 

Nobody knows how long people had been growling 
about that rule, yet doing nothing further. The Public 
Service Commission had never had a complaint before, 
and the street-car company was probably astonished 
to learn that its rule, made originally for some 





“A fine time you'll 
have then,” he com- 
mented, “changin’ a 

' rule of the street- 
car company ” 


When something is wrong 

in the complex routine of 
our daily life he will argue the matter with a ticket- 
seller, or a meter-reader, or a city employee. They 
have no authority to set things right. But he will 
not go to the trouble of sending an orderly complaint 
to officials, with names, dates, facts. Least of all does 
he suspect that he owes a duty to the community in 
such matters. 

Sometimes he holds his anger long enough to write 
to the newspapers. 

The average American uses the newspapers about as 
a malicious small boy uses his mother in getting even 
with his brothers. He tattles to them. If something 
goes wrong in the routine of life he tells the editor about 
it, relieving his feelings by vague scolding. His letter 
gives no names, dates or facts upon which anybody 
anxious to set matters right could act. He puts in a lot 
of purely gratuitous views about the rottenness of city 
government, and the trusts, and existence in general. 
To make the letter more intangible, he signs himself — 
Indignant Taxpayer! There is a vague notion in his 
mind that he has somehow brought the whole affair 
into the court of public opinion, and that public 
opinion will now take care of it. His letter is about 
like the Bushman’s prayer to some evil god, to 
please make life very uncomfortable for some other 
Bushman — psychologically, the mechanism must be 
the same. 

Corporation and public officials will all tell you that 
they find this vague, anonymous scolding one of the 
hardest problems in running a city department or a 
public service company. No matter how hard they 
work to get things right, and create good will, this 
vague ill feeling is at work under the surface, and is 
hard to bring to the top, in the form of definite com- 
plaints, upon which one can act. 

How often one reads in the newspapers of a big city, 
where people live in flats and apartments, the scolding 
anonynious newspaper complaint about noisy neigh- 
bors. Usually there is the suggestion that stringent 
laws be passed to keep the man upstairs quiet. But no 
facts, no name or address, nothing to take hold of. 

Like as not, there is a law already, and somebody 
ready to enforce it. 

A tired editor could not get to sleep one night in his 
New York apartment because some fellow across the 
area was busy hammering at a late job of home 
carpentering. In desperation, he tele- 
phoned to the police. There was not 
much hope of getting relief. He did 
it as a last resort, and expected to be 
told that the fellow over the way had a 
constitutional right to hammer as much 
as he pleased in his own home. But to 
his astonishment, the police were inter- 
ested. They asked for his name and 
address, and the location of the noise, 
and thanked him for calling it to their 
attention. Within twenty minutes a 
uniformed patrolman appeared and told 
the disturber he was violating a city 
ordinance. Next day, a _ policeman 
called on the editor, asked if the matter 
had been followed up to his satisfaction, 
thanked him again, said there was a 
law against all noise after a certain hour 
at night, and assured him the police 
were glad to have specific information 
to help enforce it. 

It really pays to stop growling, 
and kick! 

An intelligent complaint will often 











“ Your electric bill suddenly seems A 
unreasonable ” 


tr 





In desperation he telephoned to the police 


clear up difficulties for vou, and also be a real servic 
to the community. 

But you must know how to gather vourself for a kic! 
and how to land it in the right place. 

First of all, of course, there must be 
definite to kick about. 

Your telephone or electric light bill suddenly seems 
unreasonable. Or you have five minutes to buy a 
parlor car ticket, and there are eighteen people ahead of 
you at a single window in the big terminal, when other 
windows might be opened, and you cannot get a seat. 
Or you pay a quarter to see a movie film, only to find, 
when you are inside, that there are no seats, and peopl 
are standing in the aisles. 

Such happenings are matters of fact, so the shrewd 
thing to do is get the facts about them — the time, 
the place, the number of people who were standing, 
and so on. Just assume that you were going to b« 
called into court, and have facts upon which you 
can testify. 

Then, the next best step is — forget to grow angry! 
Most of the irritation over such happenings comes from 
your own assumption that it will not be much use to 
complain, that corporations are soulless and greedy 
public officials corrupt and indifferent, that the system 
in general is wrong, and all against you, and that 
nobody will do anything about it anyway. 

As affairs are run nowadays, this is a false assumption 
Corporations really have souls, public officials actually 
try to serve, the system is much better than the average 
fellow knows, and constantly being improved under 
difficulties that he has never heard about, and somebody 
is probably waiting to attend to him in this very 
matter. 

Just assume that Mr. Somebody is waiting, even 
though you send your complaint to the company. For 
tomorrow you may receive a call from him, and find 
him a regular human being, and you would certainly 
be sorry if you had written a pert letter, reflecting on 
his ability or honesty. 

A factory superintendent in Brooklyn got so angry 
over lighterage charges that he wrote a sizzling letter 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, denouncing 
the railroads, the government, and life in general. 
As soon as it was mailed, he forgot it, having found an 
outlet for his anger. Imagine how he felt a week late: 
when he received a reply, saying the matter had been 
investigated, and would be most carefully taken up 
Could he come in tomorrow 
and meet the president of a 
big railroad system, and 
talk it over? 

When you are ready to 
write your letter, it is good 
policy, if nothing else, to be 
courteous.— even a little 
smooth! Don’t say that 
you feel sure the corpora 
tion is soulless — say that 
you believe the company 
is trying to give the public 
good service. Don’t say 
you know beforehand no 
attention will be paid to 
your letter — say you real 
ize that there are many 
chances every day for ce 
tails to go wrong im a big 
business, and never noticed 
by the company officials, 
and that you believe they 
will be glad to hear of your 
experience, and have an 
opportunity to improve thi 
service. 
letter like that will 
bring [Continued on page 67 | 


somethin 
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The Red Rid 


Another of the 
Gripping lexas 
Ranger Yarns 


ILL GILLES swung off the eve 


ning train from the West just as 
it wu lowing for tts one-minute 
lop at Cobra: hitched himself mto 


his clothes with that tnunitable, squirming move 
mentoof the body common to those who wear their 
Lromiset without suspenders, ind hurried across a 
vucant lot to the post office 

Anybody been after the mail?"’ he asked with his 
face framed i the small delivery window * How's 
vervthing, Williams? 

Phi postinaster peered at Luck over his spectacles 
and pulled his chim-whiskers with one hand Come 
aroun isict he saul deliberately, “and Ill let yuh 
look through them congressional records for vourself. 
I ain't got time to go over ‘em to find out about that 
ball One evelid went down in a wink before he left 
the window to slide back the bolt on the door through 
which Cobra citizens never passed. 

When Bill was inside and the door locked behind 
him, Williams led the way to another door. Beyond 
that was a small, bare room with a cot bed in it, a chair 
or two and a table. Several discarded garments pro 
claimed this the private sleeping apartment of Al 
Williams, Postmaster 

“Number Four don't carry no mail,” he said, “so I 
kin tell vou what all has been happening Charlie 
llorne and the Kid, they jest about cleaned out Dal 
lam’s ranch today arrested the hull hay crew and 
winged Fred Dallam itt the shoulde r They collected 
| dunune how many guns, that was headed &CTOSS the 
line inside that baled hay Dallam’s been havin’ sech a 
rood market I reckon maybe you'll 
find the boys down at the jail: I heard say they was 


fur over there 


irvin to sweat a little information outa the greezers 
Phev il tell vuah all about how they done the trick I 
ain t got time, and [ ain't sure I got it straight as to 
details anvhow. 

‘An’ them men vou wired to have arrested on the 
Oto case, they was caught, all right I guess you 
know that, though. 1 suspicioned ‘em all along, from 
the letters that was gom’ back and forth between them 
and Sim Carson. I knowed Sim was crooked.” He 
opened the door and peered out to see whether any- 
















one was 
waiting at the delivery 
window. “—-Say, I got to go and sell five cents 


worth uh stamps,” he grinned. “But I want to 
give ve a little mite of a hint, Mr. Gillis. You and 
the boys better sleep in the jail tonight — and you 
better see to it you got plenty ammunition right 
handy. I don’t know as _ there's any jail-breakin’ 
heing planned -— but if I was you I wouldn't take no 
chances till I got them fellers on the train and headed 
fur Del Rio. No, and & wouldn't let up then, by 
jiminv! I'd chain ‘em to the car-seats and padlock 
‘em there, and I wouldn't take a long breath till I 
seen ‘em locked in cells at Del Rio. I don’t *now 
nothin’, but I kinda suspicion something; they're 
sure a snaky bunch around here — and I ought t 
know; I’ve lived here goin’ on ten years.” 

He went out, and presently Bill followed him. “All 
right much obliged,” he said as Williams let him out 
of the office. 

“Found what yuh wanted, eh?’’ Williams gave him 
a whimsical glance over his spectacles and went to 
tearing off five two-cent stamps for a man at the 
window. For such was the town of Cobra that when 
two men talked together in private it was best to satisfy 
at once the curiosity of any chance observers as to 
what they had been talking about. 

Bill went straight down to the jail, carrying his grip 
and his cased carbine with him, and presently he was 
listening to the tale his comrades had to tell of how they 
had by pure chance come upon the solution of the 
gun-running mystery that had interfered with their 
sleep for so long. In a little room opening off the 
jailer’s office, Fred Dallam lifted his head from the 
pillow of his cot to curse the rangers through the open 
door. 

“If I didn’t have a shot-up shoulder I'd fix the three 


by B. M. Bower 


and 
- Buck Connor 


“Can't we please see 
Fred? He’s hurt. and 

we—we brought him 

some chicken broth” 


of vou right now,” he threatened. 

“And if you try to mix my old man 
into this, I'll get yuh if it takes the rest 
of my life. That's a lie — his running off his 
own cattle across the line and claiming they was 
stole just for a stall. The old man’s straight 
and I don’t give a damn how you look at it — I'm 
straight, too. I bought them guns and paid for ‘em; 
they was mine just as much as my shirt is mine. 
And I had a right to sell °em where I could get the 
most money — and you, nor the State of Texas nor 
the United States of America, ain't got .the right to 
butt in and tell me how and where I shall sell my 
property. This is a free country.” 

“You better handcuff that hombre to his bed,” Bill 
advised the jailer dispassionately. “His good hand; 
here — I'll do it, and then I'll know it’s done right.” 

“Aw, I wouldn’t go and do that,” the jailer pro- 
tested weakly. “Fred’s all right. Him and me has 
been pretty good friends, and he’s got a bullet in his 
shoulder. He wouldn’t go and try anything — would 
vou, Fred? You wouldn't go and get me in wrong. I 
got to hold you here till you're square with the law, 
and you wouldn't Ps 

“Of course he won't!” Bill Gillis straightened up and 
inspected the wrist which he had locked to the bed 
rail with steel handcuffs. He looked down into the 
blazing brown eyes of the wounded man and chuckled. 
*He’s going to lie right there and go to sleep. He ain't 
helping to keep his fever down, cussin’ around like 
that.” 

“You think you've got the world by the tail and a 
down-hill pull, don’t yuh?” Fred sneered up at him. 
“Well, that’s all right — far as it goes. But the game 
ain’t played out yet, by a long shot! . Laugh, you 
damn fool — you'll be layin’ under a pile of doby bricks 
ten feet high by mornin’ — you and them hell-hounds 
that turned this deal. And the fellow that shot me up'll 
holler for somebody to kill him and put him outa his 
misery. And as for that love-sick calf of a kid that P 

Bill looked at him with calm speculation, and went 
out and shut the door. “Better have the doctor give 
him something to put him to sleep,” he said to the 
jailer. “He's working himself up into a fever, and we 
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won't be able to ship him outa here in the morning if 
he don’t keep quiet.” 

“He spilled something there, didn’t he?’ Charlie 
Horne suggested. “About you under a pile of doby 
bricks and me ——” 

‘He spilled what he hopes ‘ll happen. Say, I haven't 
had any supper yet. Ill go get some and come back; 
and you boys better stay right here. Burton, you can 
fix us up with blankets, can’t you? We'll sleep in the 
corridor tonight.” 

“Well, I wish you would,” Burton assured him 
relievedly. T'll feel a whole lot better; them six 
greasers have a'l got friends in town, and them four 
hay-haulers, they’ve got friends, and Fred — why, he’s 
got an awful lot of influence here.” 

“T noticed that a few minutes ago,” Bill made dry 
comment, and went out. When he returned, an hour 
later, he carried a heavy, square package which he 
unwrapped immediately. Without any remarks what- 
ever he placed eight boxes of rifle cartridges on the 
table which served as the jailer’s desk, and from his 
pocket he drew three boxes of forty-fives. He caught 
the Kid’s round eves fixed upon him questioningly and 
smiled. 

“You never can tell, Kid,” he answered the look. 

“D’you s’pose they’ll try to mob the jail?” The 
Kid’s voice was vibrant with a boy’s eagerness for 
excitement. “I'd just like to see “em try that once!” 

“T wouldn't,” Bill said shortly, and left Van to guess 
at his exact meaning. 

In the weeks he had spent at Cobra, Bill Gillis had 
come to have a very comprehensive knowledge of 
who’s-who in the place. Studying the people there had 
heen a part of his business. He got the cell keys now 
from Burton and went, with Charlie and Van at his 
heels, to take a look at the six Mexicans whom Charlie 
had arrested at the hay-baler in Dallam’s adobe 
corral. The four white men who had hauled the hay 
across the border were locked up separately, across the 
narrow corridor from where the Mexicars were huddled 
together. 

Bill did not go into the cell after all. Through the 
grating of the door he could see them all, and he saw 
that they were strangers, every one of them. They 
eyed him blackly, with sidelong glances at one another. 
They did not curse, as Fred Dallam had done. They 
were silent with the silence of sullen hate. 

Bill looked them over and turned away. “Them 
hombres came from across the river, and Pl bet on it,” 
said. “Fred was too foxy to use men that was 
acquainted over here 


he 


roof made of? Anything that'll burn easy? I never 
noticed it much.” 
“Corrugated iron over a layer of doby,” Burton 


informed him. “I planned this here place myself. 
We had a jail-break a few years ago here, and the 
darned jail was just about tore up by the roots. So I 
and the sheriff, we planned out this one. Uh course, if 
enough men got to hammerin’ away at ’er, I suppose 
maybe they could shake ’er up some. But she’s as solid 
as we could make ‘er for the money, I guess 2 

A nervous knocking at the door brought them all to 
tense. listening. Burton looked at Bill inquiringly — a 
little anxiously, too. Bill waited until the knocking was 
repeated. 

“Go ahead and open it — not too far till you see 
who’s there,” he ordered. And he himself rose and 
stood behind Burton with his six-shooter in his hand. 
Also — though Bill scowled at them — Charlie and 
the Kid came and stood shoulder to shoulder with Bill, 
ready to back him in whatever crisis might arise. 

So, Burton, with a glance over his shoulder at the 
three, unlocked the door and pulled it cautiously open, 
his body poised ready to throw all his weight against it 
if the knocking proved a ruse. 

“Oh, Mr. Burton, can’t we please see Fred 
Dallam?” 


Mr. 


7 AN turned a round-eyed glance upon Charlie Horne 
and backed into the shadow. For this was the voice 
of Margy Wheeler, for whom the Kid had a foolish fond- 
Margy Wheeler who had tried her attractive 
best to lure the Kid away from the trail of the gun 
runners. He did not want to see Margy Wheeler, or 
hear her voice — and he did not want, either, to pay 
her the compliment of running away. 

Burton looked questioningly at Bill Gillis, and Bill 
nodded consent. ** Who's with her?” he asked without 
moving from his position. 

Just Auntie Dallam 
Margy made hasty reply. 
he’s hurt, and we we brought 
broth and i 

“Let them in,” said Bill quietly. But he kept his 
place, Charlie and Van beside him, until the door closed 
again and was bolted top and bottom. 

“TIT guess, Bill, it wouldn’t do any hurt to search 
Margy Wheeler!” The Kid leaned close, so that the 
women, hurrying into the room where Fred lay, could 
not hear him. “She's awful tricky she tried her 
darndest to git me off to Mineral Spring today with her, 


hess; 


Fred’s mother,” the voice of 
“We want to see Fred 
him some chicken 


so I wouldn't git onto what Fred was doing. 


Charlie 


heard Fred Dallam tell her to keep me away from the 


ranch 


and she sure tried! 


way she lied! 
darned trick 
You want to watch out.” 


Bill, who had done very little except watch out si 
he left the train, smiled indulgently. 


You just oughta heard the 
I wouldn’t put it past her to try 
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give Fred a gun, or something like that 


* Fred can’t moy 


his right hand on account of that broken shoulder,” 
**And his left is shackled to the bed; so I don’t 


said, 


know what good a gun would do him 


do you?” 


“Well, [ wouldn’t trust that girl outa my sight! 
The Kid grumbled; and with the wisdom of ninete 
vears, and the bitterness of a recent blow to his vanil 
he added: “I wouldn’t trust any woman!” 

In the other room Fred’s mother, having discovered 
the handcuffs on his wrist, was wailing and calling Fred 
her baby boy, and begging him to try the broth whic 
she had brought hot from the stove of a friend in | 
Her voice, age-sharpened and heavy with tear 


town. 


weighed heavily upon the spirits of the men 


office. 
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In a minute Margy Wheeler came out to then 


her evelids red and her mouth trembling. . 
“DT think this is perfectly awful!” she began sharpl 
“T should think you'd be ashamed to put handcuffs o1 


a mat 


that’s been 


shot. 


If you had any humanit 


voud let us move Fred to the hotel or some place wher: 


he can be taken care of 


What h-harm can he 
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She began to ery and to search her pockets for a 
“H-he didn’t do anything so awful 


handkerchief. 


you t-treat him as if he was a murderer! All he d-d 


was buy guns and then sell them again. 
and it’s all right. 


e-cattle and sell them 
buy g-guns and sell them you t-treat them as if they had 
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ing him any ch-chance to explain 
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The Kid gave a strangled whoop, clapped both hand 
over his mouth and who-who-whoed a big, boyish laug! 


that 


resounded 
had cracked on the word soup 


throughout 


much to tickle a hoy. 
Margy stopped erying and turned on him fiercel 


‘You think vou’re smart, Van Dillon 


the jail. 


Margy’s voi 


and it doesn’t tal 


but | don { 


She switched her skirts angrily and returned to wher 
Mrs. Dallam was feeding Fred his broth and comforti 
him with mother-sympathy between mouthfuls. Mar 
slammed the door shut, and there was not a man in th 


office who felt any impulse to open it. 
cnough, since the only 


Phe were Sul 


door in the building that led t 





afraid they might 
drop a word, I guéss.” 

He glanced in at the 
four white men and 
walked down to the end 
of the corridor, where 
a high, grated window 
showed how the first 


stars were beginning 
to wink down’ from 


the sky that was like 
luminous, purple vel- 
vet. He turned to the 
right where a narrow 
hallway extended to 
the corner, turned there 
and led back past the 
cell where the hay- 
haulers were impris- 
oned, and ended at a 
narrow door which 
opened into the room 
where Fred Dallam lay. 
Ile retraced his steps 
lo the center corridor 
and followed another 
harrow passage which 
extended between the 
other cell and the out- 
wall, to a door 
opening into the office. 
He went through there 
and examined the front 
door and the barred 
windows, making sure 
of certain heights and 
angles. Afterwards he 
sprawled himself in an 
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old) wooden armchair 
and began to roll a 
cigarette. 

“I kinda like the 
way this jail is 


planned,” he observed 
lazily to Burton. “We 
could hold off quite a 
mob here. What's the 
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that might come from that quarter. Bill preferred to 
camp in the office with Burton and the Kid. So with 
every precaution taken against any attempt to rescue 
the prisoners, they settled themselves to sleep. 

It seemed to Bill that he had no more than lost 
himself in situmber when a heavy object thudded against 
the jail door with such force that the timbers creaked. 
Before the second blow fell he had sent a rifle bullet 
splitting through the heavy panel in the middle. And 
before the yell that greeted the shot had subsided, the 
Kid had jumped up and fired another. Charlie came 
rushing down the corridor, conferred briefly with Bill 
and went scuttling back to watch the window which, 
though barred, might be invaded if the rescuers had 
the wit and the opportunity to attack it with a 
blow-torch. 

At the door the battering went on, punctuated by 
shots. Bill, finding that the bullets from the outside 
ranged low, set a chair on the table, climbed up and 
stood upon the chair and tried to guess at the position 
of the men and the timber they were using for a ram. 
He must have guessed right once in a while, for there 
were luHs in the battering, and voices raised in a con- 
fusion of speech and in curses. And to help the clamor 
along, Fred Dallam, literally bed-fast, shouted encour- 
agement to those outside, and maledictions upon his 
enemies within. And in the cells the Mexicans screamed 
advice and shrieked threats. 

Those who fought said nothing, except now and then 
when Bill yelled to the Kid to be careful about exposing 


himself. Charlie Horne, at the far end of the corridor, 
considered himself lucky when he was sure he had shot 
the man who appeared foolhardily with hammer and 
cold chisel at the barred window. With the two-feet- 
thick adobe wall to shield him, he busied himself by 
listening for sounds: that would betray the position of 
the besiegers, and then crooking his elbow and firing 
his six-shooter in that direction. 

None of them wasted a shot if he could help it. It 
is unthinking excitement that shoots at random for 
the mere comfort of setting bullets flying. Those at the 
door were under a cool, constant fire from Bill's rifle. 

And there was so much noise within and without 
that they could not locate him by the report of his gun. 
Bullets ranging downward do not give much informa- 
tion as to their exact source; therefore, while the 
table beneath him was splintered here and there with 
bullets, and although one, flying higher, clipped through 
between Bill’s feet; he stood unhurt and unconcerned 
and emptied his magazine three times before the door 
was finally abandoned. 

“T guess they’re kinda discouraged, Bill,”” the Kid 
cried gleefully when the clamor without receded from 
the jail, and the clamor within stilled to listen and 
wonder. “But say, Bill, there’s fires all over town! I 
can see some of ’em from the window here.” 

“Don’t go peeking out the window, Kid. You don’t 
know how many are watching for just such a move. 
And you needn't think they've given it up— 
they’re just changing their plans a little.”’ 
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“By gosh, it’s time they changed their plans!” the 
Kid retorted, still jubilant. 

“Say, Bill, a lot of the town’s on fire. What do you 
reckon that means? And there’s more shooting and 
yelling going on up around the post-office block than 
there had been down here. What do you make 
of it?” 

Bill went down the corridor to the window, stood on 
his toes and peered out — a thing he would never have 
let Van Dillon do. He could see, farther up in the 
town, high wavering towers of flame where dry board 
shacks were burning with brief fury. Shouts, shots — 
the high-keyed shrieking of women —all mingled 
together in an uproar one would not think possible to 
that little, sleepy, squalid town. Bill looked and 
listened, and settled back on his heels. 

“There’s only one thing it can mean,” he said. “It’s 
a general raid on the town — and it came from across 
the line, if you want my opinion. You must have let 
one get away to carry the news over about the arrest 
and the holding up of the guns, Charlie. I can’t figure 
it any other way. And once they got here they couldn't 
resist looting the town.” 

“They didn’t any greaser get away from me, Bill — 
not unless one was stached somewhere else on the ranch. 
I got all the baling crew —I'll swear to that. And 
there was only four men hauling to the line, and them 
four the Kid got. But that ain’t saying these hombres 
ain’t got a friend or two in town that could take the 
news over the line.” [Continued on page 77} 


“Grow Old Along with Me” 


The Old People’s Prize Letters, with an Introduction 


T takes a good deal to stir my emo- 
tions to the point of tears, but the 
thing happened one Sunday morning 
recently as I read some of the letters 

that have been received by MeCLure’s in the old 
people’s prize letter competition, 

Greetings and congratulations to the octogen- 
arians, the nonogenarians, the centenarians, scores 
of staunch American men and women who have 
written to tell us what they think of life and 
what they have been able to do with it after eighty 
years or more and whose letters have come as an 
inspiration in courage, tenderness, touching faith! 

Good wishes! 

Loving wishes! 

“Tam 104 years of age,” 
writes a Virginia lady, a 
prize winner (Mrs. Martha 
A. Harper) “always ready, 
willing, and in many cases 
able to be of help to those 
with whom I come in 
contact.” 

The lesson of love! The 
value of service to the 
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person who renders it! The 
practical longevity impor- 
tance of doing things for 
others! That is the unani- 
mous teaching of these 
letters. 

About two hundred and 
fifty letters were received 


LL 


from men and women rang 
ing from 80 to 105 (there 
were more letters from 
women than from men) and 
of these aged people all 
but one were married, and 
this one, a woman, regretted more than anything else 
that she had never come within marriageable distance 
of any man whom she could love. Nearly all of these 
men and women have brought up large families, and 
their letters contained many expressions of loyalty and 
affection for the life partner 

More letters were received from California and the 
West than from other parts of the country, which may 
either indicate that our mild Western climates are 
favorable to long life or else that the sturdy pioneer 
stock that settled the West has not yet been subjected 
to the deteriorating influences of life in large cities. 

The thing most commonly regretted by these old 
people is a lack of education commensurate with am- 
bition, yet their letters are remarkably well written, 
interesting, and, in many cases, full of wisdom. There 
is health in all of them. Moreover, only remarkable 
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Mrs. E. A. Stacy, 
Kighty-four years young 


Winner of the Second Prize 


by CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


intelligence and power of will would enable any of ‘us 
to do some of the things these octogenarians have done. 
One man of eighty-eight, in spite of complete paralysis 
of the right side, puts in regular hours daily as a pro- 
fessional genealogist. Another of eighty-six, having 
lost his position, arranged to open 
an opera-house as a moving- 
picture the- yy atre one 
night a > week. He 
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The Rev. Burdette W. Hamilton, D.D., 
Eighty-three years young 
Winner of the First Prize 
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ran it for about three months at a loss of eleven dollars 
a night, but finally managed to put the enterprise on a 
paying basis. 

A Unitarian minister seems to have gained in powers 
of codrdination of mind and body as he has grown older. 
He says that his handwriting is twice as firm and 
legible as it was forty years ago, and that, whereas he 
then wrote painfully and with constant revision, he 
now writes with ease and with little premeditation. 

Many of the writers mention the reading of good 
books as their chief pleasure and inspiration, and it is 
interesting to note that not a few speak of finding their 
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Mrs. Martha A. Harper, 


One Hundred and Four Years Young ! 
Winner of the Third Prize 


second sight. An analysis of their state- 
ments show that the exercise of the higher 
powers of the mind in labor and for 
pleasure is profitable not merely to the 
mental but to the physical life as well. 

Most of the contestants have been blessed with 
excellent health all their lives, and some say that they 
have never been ill. Buta San Diego gentleman, aged 
ninety-eight, who keeps up the custom of going for a 
swim every New Year’s Day, “with about a hundred 
and fifty other boys,” was told by doctors years ago that 
he had tuberculosis and could live but a few months. 

Photographs accompanying the letters show a good- 
looking body of men and 
women who have lived 
clean, wholesome, simple, 
temperate lives. | Almost 
all have been great workers 
and have loved the dis- 
cipline of physical activity. 
An inspector, — eighty-six 
years old, living in Des 
Moines, Iowa, says that he 
rises at five o'clock every 
morning and is on _ the 
streets until five in the 


feet most of the time and 
after supper he has to make 
out his report. His salary 
check averages $150 a 
month. 

Both men and women 
speak with affectienate en- 
thusiasm of their gardens, 
of the work of planting 
tulips, fruit-trees or po- 
tatoes, of making paths and 
cutting lawns. A_ gentle- 
man in West Seattle, Washington, celebrated his one 
hundred and first birthday recently by cutting his 
lawn and trimming the garden grounds around his 
home. The day before, while he was still only a hun- 
dred years young, he took a dancing lesson and tangoed 
with a partner in the nineties! 

An aged dweller in the Northwest reiates a personal 
experience that will interest many as showing that the 
faith-inspired soul has powers to call back a loved one 
from the very portals of death. Thirteen years ago, 
his wife was taken violently ill in Chicago. Three 
of the best physicians in the city were summoned and 
worked over the loved one for fourteen hours. 

“They drove me from the room and that day I 
learned the meaning of the word agony. As night 
fell one of the physicians came to me and said, ‘You 
may see her now.’ All that I valued in the world was 
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slipping from me. I knelt by her bed and watched 
life ebb away. Suddenly the white wave of death 
flashed across her face, her jaw dropped and her whole 
body relaxed. A physician took hold of the sheet to 
draw it over her face.. I think I went wild then. I 
threw the clothes back, took her in my arms and kissed 
her, and from the depths of my soul said to her, *Sun- 
shine, you must come back to me. I cannot live with- 
out you.” Then her voice came to me as from a great 
distance, but clearly: ‘I love you, dear.” That was 
all, but those physicians very unceremoniously pulled 
me away and began working over her. It was hours 
hefore they got the least sign of life, except a pulsation 
of the heart barely perceptible with a stethoscope, and 
days before she spoke another word. But she lived, 
and yesterday we celebrated the anniversary of her 
recovery after having passed through the Ultimate 
Gate as surely as I write these words to you, which I 
would not except 
that I want to 
prove to you the 
power of love to 
prolong life. This 
experience has 
convinced me of 
the immortality of 
the soul as nothing 
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else could have 
done.” 
A strong sense 


of pride in chil- 
dren and grand- 
children is made 
evident in these 
letters, and the 
love of children, 
which is a_ sign 
of racial strength, 
seems to have ex- 
isted even in those 
who had no chil- 
dren of their own. 
Thus a lady of 
ninety-two, writ- 
ing from Virginia, 
says, “ Never hav- 
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J. Y. Powell, 
who at eighty-three 





is still a surveyor and 


civil engineer 


ing been blessed 
with children of Winner of the Tenth 
my own, I have Prize 


reared eight moth- 

erless little ones.” A gentleman, also 
from Virginia, says that he has adopted 
a little girl eight vears old who came 
to his garden every morning with a 
houquet of flowers. “To my surprise,” 
he writes, ““Mary became the greatest 
achievement I have known in all my 
vears. We work together, play together, 
and cook together. Indeed, I have made 
myself happy by making Mary happy, 
und my only regret in life is that I lived 
so many years without making someone 
happy.” 

Altruism has been a strong force in the 
lives of these men and women. With all 
that they have done for themselves, they 
have also enjoyed doing for others. The acquisition 
of money seems to have been a matter of secondary im- 
portance with them all, though a number are well-to-do. 
One of the things most frequently mentioned as a great 
asset in life is 
a strong, abid- 
ing religious 
faith and such 
associations as 
are made pos- 
sible through 
the church. 

To sum up, 
the things from 
which these old 
people have de- 
rived most 
henefit seem to 
be natural 
health, labor of 
mind and body, 
domestic affec- 
tions, modera- 
tion in food, 
simple pleasures 
like books, gar- 
dening, _pleas- 
ant friendships 
and religion. 


standing. 
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Donald MacL. MacPherson, 


Eighty-three. with his youngest Their letters 
granddaughter, aged one make inspiring 
Winner of the Seventh Prize reading. 
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Samuel T. Jones, eighty-seven, winner of the Fourth Prize. 








Tue First Prize Lerrer 
The Rev. Burdette W. Hamilton, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The three years that I have passed since becoming 
an octogenarian have not been devoid of something in 
the line of achievement. To have kept heart and 
conscience free, by Divine aid, with Faith and Hope 
ever triumphant in the soul; to have been able to 
supplement fifty years of active life and work in the 
Christian ministry by renewed activity, is a source of 
personal thanksgiving. As my pastor's assistant, 
when he needed help; as “pulpit supply ’’ occasionally 
here and there; as a comforter of the sick, sorrowing 
and bereaved, I feel that my life is not now being 
“lived in vain.” Also I am able to do some literary 
work, principally in connection with our Denomina- 
tional papers. It is still a great pleasure to officiate at 
ceremonies where two fond hearts are made one, with 
the hope that such unions may last 
“till death do us part.” At such 
times I do not ferget that, as one 
writer says, “the lasting union of 
two loving hearts is like a diamond 
dropped from the crown of God.” 
To be “a helper to the helpless;” to 
try to keep hearts from aching, and 
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this not without good results, are 
achievements, which 


I try to make of bene- 
fit to the sorrowing. 
Thus, | find no need 
to say: “My days 
the 
and vellow leaf.” 
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He and 


his wife are in the center; their sons and one daughter-in-law are 
Their two girls and one granddaughter are in the lower 


row. The little girl is their baby’s baby 

As to what I have most enjoyed in life, the answer is 
somewhat difficult to frame. First of all, the joys and 
comforts of a good home where, with the constant help 
of a precious wife, the product of the Vermont hills over- 
looking the ever beautiful Connecticut Valley, fifty-seven 
years have rapidly sped away, has been a source of con- 
tinual delight. Then, in connection with the home, there 
have been God's good gift of a daughter, and a son, 
both of whom esteem it a joy to do and speak innumer- 
able good things for their parents. Thus, we have 
never had to exclaim “how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child.” Additional joy 
has been felt, because for so many years I have had 
precious and continuous help from my relations with 
the Christian Church. The fellowship and communion, 
the blissful experiences of church associations, have 
heen more than father and mother to me. 

Nor would I forget the high and helpful privilege of 
living fourscore and more years in a period of most 
wonderful world-history. And yet, more and more, 
the wonders crowd upon us, and world-history is yet 
“in the making.” Fervently do I desire, most ear- 
nestly do I pray that “the good time coming” of the 
poet’s promise, is at hand when “the war drum’s 
throbbing may no more be heard” in the Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the World. Finally: the hosts 
of sincere and devoted iriends, gathered to my side along 
the years, have been an added source of my enjoyment. 
They have never forsaken, they have never disheart- 
ened or discouraged me. All these gifts of God have 
been a means of years and decades of enjoyment, and it 
is difficult to choose among them, those of greatest joy. 


Me ORM 


the 
things I regret 
in life, 


As to 


TM 


one is 
the fact that 
my earlier years 
were passed 
away without 
things neces- 
sary in the 
formation of 
character. 
There were dis- 
advantages and 
privations such 
as many times 
caused me sor- 
row. Help came 
later, and I was 
quite well 








started in the 
upward = way. 
The one great SAUULAAALL LLANELLI UL dil = 


souree of re 
gret is, that 
with increasing 
opportunities, I 
have not been 
able to do bet- 
ter and more 
helpful things for Humanity s good. What has help. al 
me most, aside from home, wife, children and friend 

has been my Heavenly Father’s love, protection, and 
long forbearance; the benefits of Church fellowship: and 
the confidence of friends who loved me, bore with m 

weaknesses, heartened and cheered 
My daily desire and prayer 


Vrs. Margaret Gibson Sisson, 
who is eighty-nine 
Winner of the Eighth Prize 
Her husband, Daniel Sisson, is with her 
The picture was taken five years ago 


hc on, 
from now on, may be well voiced 


in Miss Rossetti’s lines: 


“Use me, my God, in Thy great ha 


field, 

Which stretches far and wide, lik 
W“ ide sea 

The gatherers are so few. I fea 


precious field 
Will suffer loss. O! finda place for m 
\ place where best the strength I h 
will tell: 
It may be one the other toilers shu 
Re it a wide or narrow place ‘tis wel 
So that the work it holds, be only don 


Tink Seconpb Prize Lerrer 


Mrs. E. A. 
Portland, Oregon 


Stacy, 


EIGHTY-FOUR 
old, 


yound 


vears 
still 
enough to wash 
iron, and do the 


and 


housework ne 


a 

| essary for two 
= people living in 
= a five-room 
= bungalew, to say 


nothing of having 
planted and cared 
for a garden that 
covers the space of 
alot. This is my ex 
perience, and [| 
better health than my two 
daughters - in-law, thirty 
years younger than myself 
and more endurance and vi 
tality than my daughter, less 
than half as old as myself 
Since my eightieth birthday, I have continued 
literary work which I have been interested in all my 
life. My literary work consists of writing about things 
in which I am interested, such as household articles, 
the work of Women’s Clubs, Temperance, ete. I love 
books, and devote much of my spare time to reading 
My hearing is good, my mind active, my eyesight fin: 
and I never yet have been ill in bed a day in my life 
Reading and writing, and the cultivation of flowers 
and fruit have my greatest pleasures. I have 
raised a family of six children and have always found 
it necessary to do my own work, but indoor work has 
always been more or less irksome. I am _ happiest 
while digging in my garden outdoors. Had I been a 
man, I should have chosen a combination of gardener’s 
amd literateur’s life, and should probably have lived 
on a ranch of some kind, and devoted much of my time 
to writing books. That seems to me an ideal existenc« 
I have no great regrets. If I could live my life over, 


ha Ve 


William Lake, 
who is over ninety 
* 


Winner of the Sixth Prize 


been 


I should try to love a little more, spend more time wit! 
essentials, see more, be more, broaden out more, and 


be more helpful. 


[Continued on page 5d} 











YR 


pir, : 
fhove hes late eat 
breakfast, Anita read the 


letter, and read it again 


IIE first letter came InCOLSp re iously, between 
ao bill and an advertising circular, like Cindet 

ella walking between proud sisters 
Funny, how many of the red letters in life 
come just that way! You pick up vour mail in’ the 
morning, run a casual thumb over the envelopes, and 
from “ Return in five days and an obviously com 
mercial misspelling of vour name, leaps out at vou the 
wedding-card of the Ouly Man fresh tragedy, black 
bordered or the ¢risp flat thinness of what can only 

be auf hee } 

Anita Kelly no longer looked for chee ks: she feared 
nobody's wedding-card; and the letter had to black 
border, whicl prac tically eliminated love, THLOTLeS and 


death as immediate possibilities 
Above her lat 
the night 


she had danced until two, 
the letter read it 
wore off het 


breakfast 
Anita 
ehill 
coffee ceased to steam 
When she herself of the 


written words before her, she put the letter down on the 


before read and 


again while the grapefruit and het 


had thoroughly assured 


sheet she was breakfasting ino bed--and looked 
across the room mto a mirror She saw an uncom 
monly pretty girl in a lace cap and 4 lacy nightgown 
who might have been a real woman and might have 
been a model just out of a lingerie sale There were 
shadows under the girl's eves. Her feet were tired and 


she looked it 


Phe W icdow blinds } uel bye eh ¢ arefully turned to keep 


out the sun and the room was in consequence fuil of a 
twilight coolness Phere wer prints on the walls 

Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of himself. The Roaring 
Forti s. and above il desk hone corner, au Hn pPresston 
istic sketch of New York harbor \ pink chiffon gown 
lav ina heap on a chan On the dresser and on the 


mantel-shell were photographs of men. framed and un 
It was the 


framed, of average varieties of pulchritud 


room of a delicate man-hunter, and the letter on the 
bed lay oddly out of place in it 

When she had stared and frowned and eventually 
glowered at herself in the mirror, Anita read the letter 
again 


“My dear Miss Kelly” letter. It bore 
at the top ol the sheet the address of a studio on Sixth 
\venue, 


office in New 


this was the 


and had been forwarded from a 


York. 


haLkazine 


“My Dear Miss Keury: T hope you will pardon the liberty 
I take in writing vou. IT have been so fortunate as to be given 
the illustrating of your story, “Blue Roses.” and after two 


months of close association with Rosie and Jim | want to tell 


you just how much I have enjoyed them. If when the story 
is published you are not wholly satisfied | hope you will make 
this 


was given the 


roughine ss and amateurishness, as 
first 


in duly and fell in love with the story on sight 


allowances for any 


happens to be my very commission. — I 
Tt etiseTipel 


Lam hoping fervently that you are going to like the drawings. 








Probably because it 
is my first. I have 
given it my very best 

I lived it, ate 
slept it —and I hope 
I've pleased not only 
the publishers but its 
writer. I hope it has 
enabled me to make 
a real beginning. I 
know little about the 
literary end, but as 
for Art, its disap- 
pointments and de- 
feats, 1 could write 
volumes! Of course, 
like every other 

youngster, | hope 
and intend —to do 
Big Things! — but no 
matter how the luck 
breaks I will always 
look back witha great 
deal of pleasure to my 
Mu resell first aaa. Thold you 
indirectly  responsi- 

ble for my start. 
I want to thank you for the story. 1 am going to go on 
hoping that some day I may meet the writer.” 


ans wer’ J 


His signature followed “Very sincerely yours 
L.. Tarleton.” 

\nita slipped the letter inside the blouse of her frock 
when she dressed, which was something like an hour 
later. 

That night she answered it. 

She wrote with a warm current of friendliness for the 
unknown holder of that first commission, and Anita’s 
friendliness could be a thing of white magic when she 
chose. She said she knew she should like the pictures 
and she wished him all the luck in the world. Because 
her twenty-fifth birthday was just behind her and 
vouth still whistled down the wind, she spilled over in 
i postscript. 


“ Your letter made me think of a tree that stands outside my 
window. Just for one minute, at sunrise every morning, that 
tree turns pure gold, every leaf, and a bird comes and swings 
in the top of it. 


Then because truth seemed the only decent response 
to that bugle-call of a letter L. Tarleton had written her, 
she added still another postscript: 


“LT can see you think I am a successful writer. I’m not. 
I've sold only two stories in my whole life. ‘Blue Roses’ was 
the second, and that was a year ago.” 

\nita posted those postscripts and went about her 
business which happened to be, that week, a tea, two 
bridge-parties, and the usual dancing. Probably *she 
thought of L. Tarleton from time to time. He had 
rung a bell in her consciousness somewhere, without 
adoubt. Probably she thought of her story, too, and felt 
a faint stirring of new ideas, but one man proposed that 
week and another went over to her dearest friend, and 
life is too full for trifling. Anita of all people in the 
world was most surprised when L. Tarleton’s second 
epistle came duly to hand. 

“Unless you tell me not tos” he wrote — this was 
about two weeks after that letter read in bed, “IT am 
coming to see you. You can stop me by wiring to my 
studio il wait until Friday for a wire — otherwise 
I shall take it for granted that vou don’t mind and I 
will be in Alexandria, Sunday night. Don’t think Pm 
cheeky. I seem to be getting a start with the maga- 
zines, and L owe it to “Blue Roses.’ That gives me at 


least the right to ask to meet vou doesn't it? Just 
wire if you'd rather not see me.” 
Anita did not wire. What woman would? She 


merely supposed with a pleasurable thrill that L. Tarle- 
ton had fallen a victim and made preparation for lashing 
him to her chariot-wheels. She rushed the local dress- 
maker on a gown which was to bear an emotional like- 
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big Things 


by 


Fannie Heaslip Lea 


Illustrations by Fanny Munsell 


ness to something in Vanity Fair and asked another girl 
and a nice young man in for supper, Sunday night. 
Then she played with her Chopin, managed a new shade 
for the piano-lamp and sat down beside the nets of the 
fowler to wait; which does not sound like the dear 
Miss Kelly of L. Tarleton’s first letter but is truth, 
nevertheless. 

L. Tarleton came as he had said he would, on Sunday. 

At five in the afternoon he telephoned to Anita from 
the Royal Alexandria Hotel, and at seven o'clock he 
arrived at the Kelly mansion which he found to be a 
very creditable red-brick edifice with an old-fashioned 
porch and a clematis vine at the steps. 

Anita allowed him to wait a matter of five minutes 
before descending in her gray satin gown with its artful 
white organdie collar. Her eyes were large and dark, 
her hair was soft as an October dusk, her cheeks were 
rosed with excitement and her lips were delicately rosed 
with something less ephemeral — all of this the gray 
satin gown exploited. 

“Tam Anita Kelly,” she told him in her soft throaty 
voice, “and I am very glad to see you, Mr. Tarleton.” 

It occurred to her even then, in that first vivid mo- 
ment while her sensory nerves were tingling with the 
utterly clean, likable vouth of him, that L. Tarleton was 
startled. 

He ran a hand over the back of his head which was 
brown and smooth with much brushing, and looked at 
Anita out of a pair of strikingly honest eves. Beyond 
their honesty his eves were unusual for a sort of gold- 
little gold flecks seemed to swim in the iris. It 
may have been only the reflection of the light from the 
new piano-lamp. 

*“T wanted very much to know you,” said L. Tarleton 
conservatively. 

Now once in a while you give a party, the unbeliev- 
able devastating failure of which stays in your mind like 
a scar on the flesh, forever. That is the sort of party 
Anita gave that night. The extra girl came in for sup- 
per, so did the nice young man. The supper itself was 
unexceptionable. ‘There were beaten biscuit and baked 
ham, for which Anita’s mother was justly famous, and 
a salad of iced asparagus that would not have disgraced 
Bride's Cook Book. ‘ 

Chopin, in the living-room after supper, was prettily, 
even sympathetically played with, but Chopin seemed. 
if anything, to add to the general depression. The extra 
girl talked, the nice young man talked, L. Tarleton 
talked, a very little, with occasional curious glances at 
Anita —- and Anita talked. But for brilliance or even 
spontaneity they might as well have been a cage full of 
chattering monkeys. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” the extra girl whis- 
pered in Anita’s ear just before she left. 

Anita did not tell her. Maybe, Anita did not know. 

L. Tarleton staved a few moments after the others 
had gone and asked for an hour or so next morning. 

‘Ll really want a chance to talk to you,” he said, 


_ 


ness 


fingering his hat. “It’s what I came down for. Isn't 
there a walk somewhere around? — out of town — into 
the country or something.” 

“T might take you up Indian Hill,” said Anita. She 


was nervous and a little tired after the inexplicable 
stupidity of her evening. 
He set a time. 
“Isn't that a little early?’ asked Anita, doubtfully. 
“T was thinking it was a little late,” said L. Tarleton, 


smiling. His eves were more golden than ever when he 
smiled. He left her with a strained sense of incom- 
pleteness. Anita had a strong desire to call him back 


without knowing what it was she wanted to say to him. 

Before she went to sleep that night she read again a 
carbon copy of * Blue Roses,” retrieved from a litter of 
manuscript in the drawer of her desk. The story 
thrilled her a little, even so. She saw odd places where 
something seemed not quite as it should be — crudities 
—little inadequacies of phrase. She reached for a 
pencil, then yawned and sighed, put out the light and 
got into bed. 


Rosie and Jim lay all night on the desk. Toward 
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“Of course it was I,” said Anita. “What in the world do you mean?” 








30 


davlight a breeze arose and fluttered them to the four 
corners of the room 

It was twenty minutes after ten and a gorgeous 
October morning when Anita and L. Tarleton came to 
the top ofsIndian Hill and sat down at the foot of an 
ancient oak. Indian Hill is not really a hill at all, but 
a mound from which vou look off across a gentle slope 
of pasture to a stretch of woodland and the gleaming 


blue of a little lake. There was a haze on the wood 
that morning and the blue of the lake was misted with 
silver —- like a pretty woman behind a wisp of tulle. 
Crows were calling in the distance. All the lovers of 


Alexandria walk at one time or another to Indian Hill 
and sit beneath that oak. There is almost a fragrance, 
of perishable vows, about the place. L. Tarleton, 
however, offered no vows. 

‘Are you comfortable?” he inquired when Anita 
sat down, rec klessls sacrificing her frock to the artistic 
exigencies of the occasion, 

Anita said she was. She took off her hat and held 
it in her lap, having first decided that there was 
not wind enough to spoil her hair. 

L. Tarleton took off his own hat and dropped 
it on the ground beside him. He ran a hand over 
the back of his head. Anita perceived that 
this was his habit when in doubt. 

‘Pall at sea,” he said at length desperately. 


‘I absolutely lived with the people in your story. 
It was my first commission and I put the very best 
I had to give into it—night and day —for two 
months: I used to try to imagine you, Anita Kelly, 
and I tried to get inside your mind through the 
story, d’you see? — to get at your Rosie and Jim. It 
was more than getting a start to me, it was creation. 
Your Rosie and Jim were pretty real in the story: 
but my pictures were going to visualize them for 
hundreds of people, and 1 wanted to get them right, 
so even you'd be satisfied. Well, I finished them. 
They looked good to the publishers —- they looked 
fairly good to me, and out of the unspeakable fool 
innocence of my soul I wrote you a letter. Do 
you think you could beat that 
letter for simplicity 7” 
He would not even 
let her an - 
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“T remember my letter perfectly,” she said, coldly, 

L. Tarleton broke a stick into a great many little 
pieces while he continued. There was an odd, set look 
about his mouth. 

*T thought you were breaking your heart to win out,” 
he said simply. “That's what I thought. You can 
break vour heart at it all right, if you try hard enough 
and fail often enough. [thought if you could do a thing 
as real as “Blue Roses,” you couldn't rest by the road, 
and if you'd sold nothing’ in a year — I thought you 
must be sick with defeat. It never occurred to me — it 
never,” said L. Tarleton slowly, “for one moment 
occurred to me that you liad quit.” 

Somehow in the silence that followed that last small 
word, it seemed to Anita that L. Tarleton might better 
have struck her in the face. The fire that scorched her 
burned all the little politeness of life away. 

“So you came * she began. 

“So I came,”’ L. Tarleton admitted déggedly, “like 
the biggest fool unhung, to see if I couldn't help. It 
was you that gave me my start — your story — and I 

thought that was something between us. Fpo!,” 

said L. Tarleton, flinging away all lis little pieces 
of stick, “is good!” . 

“But vou—” said Anita. She clenched her 
hands nervously together and made a fresh 
start. “It's a long way from here to New 
York.” 


“Tve had three other orders — since ‘ Blue 





‘Why? asked Anita, wide-eved. Her eves 
were rather lovely. 
“Wilk vou let me ask vou a question or 


two 
“Whi nol? 
‘TL dont want to seem impertinent.” 
“Go on,” said Anita, folding her hands in | 


lap. 

“LT want to know.” said L. Tarleton sitting 
with his elbows on his knees, his hands linked 
before him, “if tt was really vou who wrote 


‘Blue Roses” 
“Of course it was Ll. said Anita 
with a little flush of anger, “what 


do you meat 


She added 


n the world 


‘And you sold it a year ago?’ 
She nodded a trifle haughtily 
how they hold things sometimes.” 


‘You know 
‘You've never sold but two stories?” 

‘Blue Ros —" to Mact leans.” said Anita. 
“and one called “The Hungry Generations” to 


. ° 99 
Brown's. 


‘For God's sake. why lid vou stop?- asked 
- Tarleton 

It was exactly as if he had flung out a flag in 
the quiet October ar Slow crimson burned 
Anita's checks. She turned away from the look 
nl Parleton's « Cs 

7 bev yout pardon, she correct “«l coldly. 

“So vou should.” said L. Tarleton. “* You've 
You should bey ris pardon 





nie a fool of uv 
But first vou should beg your own, for having 
done vourself a most hideous injustice.” 

Anita lifted her hat half-way to her hair and 
laid it down again. She was trembling with 








anger and offended dignit’ but she was also 
bitten with curtosity 

“7. she suggested, with a be autiful ; ir of detach 
ment, “have made a fool, of you? 

“You want to hear that, do you!” said L. Tarleton, 
his eves fixed on the shimmering silver of the lake 
He did not look at Anita, which rather amazed her. 

“Of course vou've made a fool of me. I thought you 
L admired vou. I L looked up to 
you for “Blue Roses. I thought vou were after the 
Biv Things, ton f He made a gesture of decision 
I might as well 


were one of us 


‘Ive come all this wav to see you 
sav it.’ 

“Suppos . said Anita carefully, 
eare to listen?” But she knew while she said it that 
she would, 

“Oh, ves, vou'll listen,” said L. Tarleton with a trace 
of bitterness ‘Tm that unknown quantity, Maa, al 
ways the spice of the human equation. You'll listen.” 

“Youre abominably rude.” said Anita. She really 
handled herself very well. 


“ suppose Ll don't 


‘Pad like to be one of those chaps with a club and a 
bearskin just for wbout five minutes,” he told her, “So 
that LT eould take vou by vour lovely hair — that’s how 
rude Pd like to be.” 

Anita thought him queer and a little mad. She said 
disdainfull 

“About my making a fool of you, please go on.” 

“ALL right,” said L. Tarleton. “Here it is. When 
VacC leans gave me your story to illustrate. I fell 
love with it at first sight as | wrote vou.’ 

Anita msensibly relaxed 

Dou t smirk.” said L 
with “Blue Roses” 


She turned her face ava Tropes tater with a furious 


larleton grimly, “I said 


bel tle i trienl f er fremel and le went on 





One Night in May 


by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


ae »M land to land, from coast to bloody coast. 


Qur planet trembles with loud sounds of strife. 


The seas are ravaged by a warring host. 

The air is filled with menaces to life. 

Men talk of nothing but the news of war: 
(And with the coming of each crimson dawn 
Come new calamities and horrors, for 
Events are shaped by what minds feed upon. 


\s in a nightmare we unheeding hear 

That which awake would fill us with affright. 
The woes of earth fall dully on mine ear. 

Nor am | moved by its appalling plight. 

For all these things seem trivial beside 

Chis monstrous fact one night in May you died. 





swer him. “I thought of course you were successful. 
‘Blue Roses’ is so smashing good — it’s such a human 
love-story, it never occurred to me you hadn't done 
more like it. So I wrote you pretty humbly, didn't I 
now? Almost asked for your approval of the pictures, 
and said I'd owe my start to you.” 

‘You owe me nothing at all,” said Anita icily. 

‘I owe you the prettiest dead illusion of my life. 
If vou don’t mind I'll tell vou the rest of it 

“Go on,” said Anita. 

‘Then your letter came in answer. I carried it 
around in my pocket for days. Your golden tree — will 
you tell me,” said L. Tarleton, huskily scornful 
“what you know about a sunrise? Did you ever sec 
one?” 

“Onee, coming home from a dance,” said Anita. 
Her voice trembled with something between rage and 
shame. “And will you be good enough to remember 
that I barely know you.” 

‘Perhaps,’ said L. Tarleton, “but I know you, just 
the same. You lived in my studio for a couple of months 
whether you knew it or not. You stood behind me 
while I was working at your pictures and I used to ask 
vou things about Rosie's gowns, and the way she did her 
hair. Do you think I could steep myself in the words 
that you had written, and not know you? It’s you who 
don’t know yourself . 

“Is that all?” asked Anita. Her eves were 
sombre 

“It is not,” said L. Tarleton. “There was a post- 
script, a second postscript in your letter in which you 
said you were not a success, that vou had sold only 
two stories in your life, that “Blue Roses” was the 
second and that it had been sold a vear ago.” 





Roses,” said L. Tarleton, “two from the same 
people — one from an outsider that saw Rosie 
and Jim and liked *em. I came on some of the 
‘Blue Roses’ money. It seemed only fair.’ 
There was a sort of schoolboy frankness about 
him, at odd moments. “I really enjoyed the 
trip,” he finished honestly. 

“Until you met me,” said Anita. 

L. Tarleton made no answer at first. Pres- 
ently he stood up and leaned against the trunk 
of the ancient tree with his arms folded. 

“You're almost beautiful,” he said imper- 
sonally. “Of course you know that. I should 
have enjoyed meeting you, I dare say, if I 
hadn't been looking for the girl that did Rosie 
and Jim.” 

When Anita stood up as well, brushing the 
dead leaves from her skirt with chilly fingers, 
he added curiously : 

“How did it happen? Did you lose your 
nerve? Think of throwing away a lead like 
that!” 

“T just quit.” said Anita. 

“Maybe you were discouraged. Didn't you 
know it takes time? And you've got to come 
back again and again. Were you tired?” 

*No,” said Anita, “IT was soft.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

*Do you like the sort of thing you do here? 
I could see last night 

She told him after an instant’s hesitation 
he had reduced her to an appalling sort of 
honesty : 

‘Yes, [ like it in a way. It’s rather fun.” 

“You don't have to write?” 

Anita shrugged. ‘My father + 

*T don’t mean that.” said L. Tarleton impatiently. 
*T mean doesn’t anything inside yourself drive you? 
Don't you know what it means to ache for your work? 
It’s a crime — to be able to do it, and not to want to 
do it.” 

Anita looked away from him to the smoke of autumn 
on the sky-line. L. Tarleton had no way of knowing 
that her eyes were full of sudden tears. 

“You're not the L. Tarleton of that first letter,” she 
said a little wistfully, “that was so young and thrilled 
and kind —— ” 

“Tl never be quite as young as that again,” the real 
L. Tarleton told her coolly. * You've aged me quite a 
lot, Miss Kelly. Perhaps I owe you that, too.’ 

Then he said his train left at one o'clock and they 
went down Indian Hill together. In the moment of 
parting at Anita’s oppressively prosperous doorstep, 
L. Tarleton flung his last defiance in the face of the 
situation. 

“If you’d been what I thought you were,” he said 
almost savagely, the gold eyes holding Anita’s dark 
ones, “I could have loved you like all the world!” 

It was unpardonably frank of him, but his hurt must 
have smarted. That letter lay like a wound in his 
mind. After those two splendid grinding months in his 
studio, after the thrill of consummation and his hand 
outstretched to the fellow craftsman who had been 
responsible with him, for Rosie and Jim — after that, 
this! A pretty girl in a small-town setting, a smug, 
soft, satisfied pretty girl where he had thought to find 
a spirit on fire. He scorned her bitterly — or thought 
in his soul he did. 

As for Anita, she went 








|\Continued on vage 59) 
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Side by side they stood 
“Take 


Take ?im out!” 





and shouted as one, 


‘im out! 


DAM JINKINSEN was a baseball pecan. He 
loved a girl named Dovey, Blanche Dovey 
from Waco, Texas. Blanche was a slave 
to the celluloid drama; in other words, a 
movie fan. 

Adam thought of celluloid only as a durable 
material used in the manufacture of self-laundering 
collars, while to Blanche, second base was sung and a 
bal was a thing that one went on. 

Adam was a valued salesman in the employ of the 
Kopplebaum NKollege Klothes Shops—‘‘take — the 
elevator and save $10.) Blanche was one of the most 
adroit’ two-handed telephone switchboard punchers 
that the Hotel Astor had in its employ. 

Obviously, to attain such positions of trust, persons 
must have undoubted ability. 

[t must be admitted that as long as Adam had a 
tape-measure around his neck or Blanche’s hair was 
pushed away from her left ear, they were as tractable 
as anybody could ask. But the moment Adam turned 
in his order book and Blanche removed the receiver 
from her head, they gave immediate evidence that 
Adam must have had a long spell of sickness when a 
child and that Blanche’s parents had lived in Hoboken 
and liked it. 

Blanche knew more about moving-picture actors 
than a hen does about eggs. Her case was aggravated 
by the fact that she once had spoken with Charley 
Chaplin. 

“Send some ice-water to 
Mr. Chaplin said. 

“Yes, sir.” Blanche replied in a voice that trembled. 

After that, whenever anyone mentioned Chaplin in 
Blanche’s hearing, she would quickly that 
Mr. Chaplin was a fine little fellow off the screen, and 
so gentlemanly. 

At which some bystander invariably would exclaim, 
“Oh, do you know Charley Chaplin?” 

“(Charles Chaplin?” Miss Dovey would correct. 
“Well,” she would answer modestly, “I can’t say that 
| really know Mr. Chaplin. Ive just met him, that’s 
all. I don’t suppose he remembers me.” 

lu his way, Adam Jinkinsen was just as bad. Adam 
wasn't just a baseball fan. He was more than that. 

The unthinking public has the impression that the 
average patron of our National Game can tell you in a 
Hash how many bases Ty Cobb stole in 1915, the bat- 
ting order of the White Sox the 
vear Comiskey won a bet, and 
the distance from the pitcher's 
hox to the home plate. The 
public, as usual, is wrong. 

The average fan knows the 
humber of innings in a game, 
the price of ten-cent cigars at 
the park and that Cincinnati 
won't win the pennant. That ‘ 
about lets him out. 

It is only the baseball nut 
who has the dope on who in- 
vented the spit ball and what , 
the catcher whispers to the 
pitcher. And the baseball nut 
is like a bonus from the boss 
much discussed but seldom 
seen. 

Adam 


Room 1106, please.” 


assert 


Jinkinsen was real 
hickory. He had been one of 
the most active letter-writers 
during the year of the Big Fuss 
when all the clan became agi- 
luted over the treasonable ac- 
usation that the Great Amer- 








“Take Im Out!” 


Another of the Bully Baseball Yarns 


by Jerome Beatty 


Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


was a form of rounders, a 
The discussion might have 
some silly outsider asked, 
thus propounding a query 


ican Game of Baseball 
British schoolboy sport. 
been going vel had not 
“Well, what if it was?” 
that stumped them all. 

Adam Jinkinsen had known Blanche Dovey only a 
few minutes, but he loved her passionately, as others 
had, did and would. Blanche was all right. Her hair 
was brown and her eyes were wide. About her was a 
charming air of capable irresponsibility, of cautious 
daring, of innocent worldliness——a combination, if 
you will, of Waco High School and the Hotel Astor. 
Outside she was the Astor but inside she sstill was a 
Wacoquette. 


It was Saturday evening in the Simpson apartment 
in the Bronx. George Simpson was something of a 
baseball crank himself and Adam had dropped in to 
discuss the question of the superiority of Walter John- 


son over Grover Alexander. Blanche had 
called to see Mrs. Simpson who, like 


Blanche, used to live in Waco. 

George Simpson went down to the corner 
to get a couple of bottles of beer and Mrs. 
Simpson excused herself to go into the 
kitchen to make some = sandwiches; so 
Adam and Blanche were left alone 


“What was it vou and Mr. Simpson 
were arguing about when I came. in?” 


Blanche asked, just to make conversation 
not that she thought she ought to know. 


* Pitchers,” said Adam. 
“Oh!” cried Blanche. “Don't you 
love them!” 


* admitted Mr. Jinkinsen. 


goat, 


“Some of “em, 
“Some of these players get my 
though. Now—— 

“Oh, dear me, Mr. 
Blanche. “Don’t vou 
Mary Pickford? She 

“Huh?” exclaimed Mr. Jinkinsen. 

“Don't vou like Mary Pickford?” 

“Never saw her. She's some kind of an 
isn’t she?” 

“She's all kinds!” cried Miss Dovey, greatly aston- 
ished. “Didn't you just say you loved pictures?” 


Jinkinsen,” 


like 


laughed 


Marguerite Clark? And 


actress, 


“Spike McCann!” Adam gasped 


"You know Spike MeCann ? 


* Pitchers,” asserted Mr. Jinkinsen. ** Baseball 
pitchers, not movin’ pitchers.” 

And they both laughed, each magnanimously fo: 
giving the other for such stupidity. Immediatel) 
none could resist Blanche Dovey’s laugh —- Adam knew 
he loved her. 

“IT don’t know much 
admitted, “but” he 


and suo did Blanche 


\dam 
his own slyness, and 
rather willing to learn 


about the movies,” 


smiled at 


“Td he 






SLA 


vauwdies 


] suppose you re going to eat 


dinner with him next week ?~ 


“Do you like serials?’’ Blanche wanted to know 
“Only for breakfast,” he grinned. “I> was just 
kiddin’, he hastily explained. “TI never saw but one 


It was called *The Terrible Torrydoor.’ There 
a guy in it with a mask on and he went around mut 
derin’ folks and just when [ got interested the 
came and a sign said *Who is the Terrible Torrydoor? 
I picked up my hat and left. Gee whiz! if the man 
that runs the show don’t know,” Adam 
indignantly, expect me to. tell 
him?” 

Miss Dovey thought this was very funny 

“LT asked the fellow at the when I left 
about it and he said it was a serial and that | 


Was 


end 


said 
“how's he 


door 


was supposed to come back and find out, 
Adam continued. ‘That's about the onl 
movie I ever saw.” 


‘The Terribl 


Miss Dovey ‘explained that 


Toreador” ran for sixteen weeks and that the 
identity of the villain was not exposed until 
the sixteenth episode. You were supposed to 
guess every week, she said. There were various 
clues, some to aid you but most of them to 


befuddle you, and in the end you found that th 
masked man was not the 
was at all. 

“Why don’t people stay away and only go t 
see the sixteenth?” asked Adam. It 
unlike the question that had stopped the fa 
mous rounders argument. Miss Dovey w: 
trying to explain the situation to Mr, Jin 
sen’s satisfaction, when in came Mr. Simpso 
with the beer. 

Mrs. Simpson and Miss 


man you thought he 


Wis 


Jovey sat al 


side of the table and wondered if it was 
that Francis X. Bushman had five children, a: 
debated whether Douglas Fairbanks wa 


great actor or whether, after all, tt wasn’! 
his fascinating personality. Om the ott 
Mr Sunpson abused Ban Johnaeon and 





Oz 
to interest Adam im a new ways of figuring batting 
averages 

But for once Adam's mind was not upon baseball. 
His eves and his thoughts wandered toward Blanche 
Dovey, and now and then he caught words dropping 
limpidly from those lips trained to say “Lenox 6666" 
so that it sounded as sweet and tender as a mother’s 
love songs to her babe. He longed to break into the 
conversation 

Finally he overheard the word “Farrar.” At last 
they were speaking his language 

“There was a great third baseman,” he said, en- 
thusiasticatly, 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Simpson. 

“Sid Farrar Used to be with Boston.” 

“We were speaking of bn raldine Farrar,” said Miss 
Dovey, “the great emotional movie actress.” 

“That's his daughter,’ explained Mr. Simp- 
SO, 

“Well, well!” said Adam. “J believe I do re- 
member that he had a daughter that went 
into the movies. How's she gettin’ along?” 


After Mr. Jinkinsen, an hour or so later, 
had left Blanche Dovey on the steps of het 
apartment-house, only a few blocks from the 
Simpsons’, he walked rapidly to his room, 
thinking deeply. He felt that he had not 
made an entirely favorable impression. He 
had tried to talk about her hobby and had 
failed. He decided that he must learn some 
thing about the movies even though it cost 
him the price of his weekly grandstand seat 
at the Polo Grounds! He would even begin 
vuessing who was the Terrible Toreador. 

Adam's salary was twenty dollars a week. 
Of this, five dollars invariably went into the 
savings bank. The remainder was so divided 
that in two out of every three weeks Adam 
had enough money to buy a grandstand seat 
at the ball game. By virtue of the fact that 
he worked Thursday and, Friday nights, 
\dam always had Saturday afternoon off. 

He finally compromised by deciding to sit 
in the bleachers where the seats cost less. 

But when next Saturday came around he 
and George Simpson were there early, in 
seventy-five-cent seats back of the Yankee 


bench. Adam's extra money, and more, had gone into 
the little booths in front of motion-picture theatres. 
Adam and Blanche had seen everything there was to 
see that week. But the savings bank book had been as 
idle as an outfielder when Ferdinand Schupp is at bat. 

There were two reasons why Adam decided to pass 
up the cheap seats in the bleachers. One was that 
no pistachio is happy out there. Yelling at the players 
from the bleachers gives no reaction; the voice doesn’t 
seem to take hold and one can never be certain that 
the athletes always hear one’s lectures on “The 
National Game as I Would Suggest It Be Played.” 
The other was that Spike McCann that day was due to 
pitch his first game in a Yankee uniform, and Adam 
wanted to be right down front. 


Spike, as everybody knows, is the greatest pitcher 7 


in the American league. Only three days before, the 
Yanks had paid Boston seventy-five thousand dollars 
for him. The Boston fans let out a howl of rage, while 
the New Yorkers only smiled that irritating New York 


{dam Jinkinsen had 
known Blanche Dovey 
only a few minutes, but 





he loved her passionately 
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smile which says, “Didn’t we tell you that money 
will buy anything we want?” 

New York had been talking about little but Spike 
McCann ever since the deal was made, and of course the 
whole town turned out to see him pitch his first game 
for his new club. 

Adam was a Yankee nut, which is the worst kind 
this side of Brooklyn. When the Giants begin fosing, 
their supporters throw epithets and things at the 
umpires and the visiting players. When the Yanks are 
being beaten their friends turn upon them with jeers. 

Adam had all the attributes that go with swerving 
loyalty to the Yankees. It was Adam who was among 
the first to rise angrily in his seat and shout, “* Take 
‘im out, th’ rummy, take ‘im out!”’ when the visiting 
team began to hit the Yankee box man. 

The moment a pitcher lost control of his curve ball, 
Adam knew it and he could tell instinctively when a 
fast one was going down the groove. Adam knew 
baseball. And he always said in a loud raucous voice 
what he thought the more bitter the 
thoughts, the louder the voice. It’s the 
custom, on the diamond and off. 

On this day there was no need for Adam to 
give advice. Spike McCann held the Wash- 
ingtons to four hits and shut them out. 

Adam and Blanche were invited to Sunday 
dinner by the Simpsons the next day. The 
men talked of little but Spike McCann. 

“He's probably a tough that runs a saloon,” 
observed Mrs. Simpson, and Miss Dovey 
couldn't for the life of her see why men made 
heroes out of a pack of ruffians. 

Mr. Simpson guessed they were about as 
good as movie actors and the rumpus finally 
ended when Mr. Jinkinsen — unconsciously 
pertinent invited them all to go to see 
* Intolerance.” 

They had just left the subway, on their way 
home. Adam and George Simpson were 
walking a few steps ahead, talking baseball. 

Suddenly they heard a man’s voice behind 
them. 


“Why, Blanche Dovey! And Lily! How 
are you, anyway!” 

“Fred!” cried the girls, and the men turned 
around to see a tall young chap shaking the 
hands of both girls [Continued on page 69] 


War Against W 


A Dream of World Peace 


ASTY action was not taken; vet only 
ten days after the momentous meeting 
of rulers, the propaganda which was 
expected to direct the minds of the 
people toward, first, world peace, and 
later, world government, was developed 
in England and America simultaneously. 

The most eloquent speaker in the 
House of Commons, a man to whom the idea of univer- 
sal peace ii all its broadness had hecome as a religion, 
was summoned to Buckingham Palace for an audience, 
and the idea was disclosed to him, with full explanation 





of the necessity for propaganda 

In his publie life he had risen to a high place in the 
esteem of the people. And, although his peace obsession 
had been the subject of some taunts during the gruelling 
days of the war, his attitude at the crisis when the 
troops at the front required munitions almost without 
Humber, had won enthusiastic applause, for he had 
thrown himself heartily into the business at hand and 
had been largely instrumental in organizing the great 
supply service, The people recognized the sacrifice of 
his avowed principles to the needs of the state and gave 
him generous measure of approval in return. More 
important vet, they were willing to listen to him. 

The country was stirred by his eloquence when he 
arose in the Commons. Under cover of a motion to 
resolve the House into a Committee of the Whole to 
discuss reorganization of finance, he took occasion 


Next morning the address was the subject of univer- 
sal comment. Peer and parson let breakfast grow cold 
before them as they read the printed text in the press. 

The editorial columns blazed under the analytical 
pens Of their aroused masters, and the speech became 
the subject of home discussion. 

As a result, World-Peace Societies sprang up all over 
civilization. A great peace organization was formed with 
dual headquarters in New York and London, and its 
agents went about the country stirring the communities 
with their teachings. 

Columns of space were given the movement by the 
newspapers. The peace society added an extensive 
publicity bureau to its equipment, acquiring the 
assistance of many of the most efficient promoters, 
newspaper men and writers of the country. Editorial 
comment judged rightly that a vast wealth was behind 
the movement, though speculation as to its source was 
unavailing. 

Among the nobility, peace societies were organized 
by the women. Feminine tact was frequently instru- 
mental in enlisting the support of the opposite sex in 
furtherance of the movement. The Empress herself 
became the head of the state order. 

Then the propaganda took a step forward. The 
slogan, “How Shall Peace Be Insured?” took its place 
on the first page of the subsidized and newly established 
papers. Many of the other journals followed suit volun- 


That May Come True 





Part I 


tarily as the question commended itself to their ad- 
ministrations. 

The public was invited to make its own suggestions 
in writing. Grand prizes were to be awarded for the 
solutions offered, in the order of merit as determined 
by the peace societies. 

This logically constructed a desired opportunity. A 
grand prize of fifty thousand dollars was awarded to 
the drastic suggestion, acclaimed as most nearly ap- 
proaching the ideal, that the countries of the world 
should combine under a central government. 

A deputation from the English society, armed with 
full authority from its organization to amalgamate 
with the American society, crossed the ocean on a 
cruiser loaned by the British government. Tremendous 
preparations were made at New York for the conference, 
and the publicity agents redoubled their efforts. As a 
result the country talked of little else. 

Discussion was succeeded by action. Fostered by the 
most astute publicity campaign to which the best 
brains, duly subsidized, gave their attention, the 
question of amalgamation as a general benefit to man- 
kind became an issue before the public. 

Then it became a political issue and a new party, called 
Amalgamation, came into being. But instead of making 
an ephemeral flash in the heavens of public life, to sub- 
side like the fall of a rocket stick, more adherents attached 
themselves to the cause daily, and the party grew. 

Naturally, the President was called upon for a 
declaration of his attitude toward the movement 





lo paint a forceful picture of the horror and devas 
tation, almost worldwide, which had followed the 
war 

The lack of adequate gains which had resulted 
from the pouring out of blood and treasure, he 
drove into the consciousness of his hearers and 
followed it by a picturization of what the world 
might be under ideal conditions. 





in question, Plans had been laid to meet the 
emergency, and when the question arose, couched 
in such form as to have an official garbing, a 
response was ready. 

In a special party-proclamation which had been 
prepared with the most scrupulous care, the 
President electrified the world by stating in 
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unequivocal terms his belief in the 
movement, heart and soul. Answering, 
he said what he considered essential 
was not only a national but an inter- 
national demand for world-mergence; 
and he announced his candidacy for re- 
election, with amalgamation the para- 
mount issue of his campaign. 

Several months had rolled by since 
the momentous night when the three 
rulers met on the Oregon. The Council 
of Financiers and public men, represent- 
ing the brain trust of the land, estab- 
lished as a sort of superboard of mun- 
dane affairs, like some highly organized 
general staff, had in strictest secrecy 
elaborated plans down to the smallest 
detail. 

Affairs had progressed similarly in 
England and Russia. The two rulers 
stirred their subjects profoundly by 
announcing endorsement of the move- 
ment and urging it upon them. 

In the United States it was well un- 
derstood that a popular and electoral 
vote for the amalgamation candidate 
would call for action soon afterwards 
on the great question. So the country 
seethed and awaited the movement, 
while the Amalgamation machine prose- 
cuted its campaign with all possible 
vigor. 

In the time intervening before the 
American election came England's ac- 
tion. In a speech from the throne the 
King set forth the condition of his em- 
pire as a result of the war. It was, the 
memorial proclaimed, in answer to 
popular demand from Englishmen that 
the question be settled, that the Crown 
called upon the subjects of the British 
Empire for a concrete expression of in- 
dividual opinion. It was urged that on 
November 5, Guy Fawkes day, the peo- 
ple of the empire, men and women, 
should repair to the polls and register 
their wishes as to whether amalgama- 
tion should be accepted. Whatever the 
vote, the result was to be referred to 
Parliament for action. 


T is far too great a task to attempt 
to inscribe in full the attitude of the 
rest of the world when these diplomatic 
bomb-shells were thrown. Each country, 
except the three directly engaged in the 
propaganda, was occupied with its own 
regeneration, preparing its plans for the 
resumption of normal life and with no 
thought other than that the national 
states would proceed as formerly. 

While the peace propaganda had ex- 
cited general interest and the comment 
abroad had resulted in the organization 
of numberless peace societies similar to 
those in America and England, it was 
generally dismissed as a thing too vis- 
ionary for accomplishment — a sort of 
moral crusade. That any governments, 
and especially those of the United 
States, England and Russia, should 
take up such a plan seriously was simply 
unbelievable. 

There was one country, however, 
which looked upon the plan with selfish 
favor if it were to include disarmament, 
as it lent itself to its own schemes most 
gracefully. Japan, after the war was 
settled, had withdrawn her forces from 
Europe at once. Taking prompt ad- 
vantage of the agreement of the powers 
to grant her free hand in China she 
shunted her entire military forces to 
that country. Nippon was indeed glad 
to let the world tie itself as securely 
as possible while her own plans ma- 
tured. 

From the brief enjoyment of her re- 
public, a plaything which lasted but a 
few years, China had reverted to the 
dynastic form of government, modified 
by a congress. The perfidy of Europe, 
as China expressed it, in guaranteeing 
freedom from molestation to Japan, had 
inspired China to set on foot immediate 
plans for national preparedness and de- 
fense. But the time was too short, the 
rountry too big and too loosely con- 


nected for the undertaking to be suc- 
cessfully handled. 

It is true that four hundred thousand 
Chinese troops drew up in battle array 
between Peking and Tong-ku to resist 
the Japanese invasion, but in a series 
of sanguinary encounters the Celestials 
were driven back before the veteran 
bayonets of their doughty foe, Peking 
taken for a second time and the Chi- 
nese forces routed with great disaster. 

Capitulation ensued, and Japan over- 
ran the Flowery Kingdom. All admin- 
istrative affairs were taken oyer and 
Japanese were installed in office wher- 
ever a former Chinese official was not 
found capable and willing to do Japan's 
behest. Japan had beaten the Occi- 
dent to amalgamation, for she had 
absorbed China. 

The remainder of the world, in par- 
ticular that part constituted by, the 
three countries in the throes of pro- 
jected amalgamation, was so absorbed 
in its own question that it served to 
distract attention from Japan‘s plans, 
which were developing with rapidity. 
Already three years had elapsed since 
Japan had made prelimmary entrance 
into China and the work of reorganiza- 
tion accomplished in that time was 
scarcely recognized by the outer world. 

When, therefore, it became evident 
that America, England and Russia were 
in earnest in the amalgamation plan, 
the Japanese government watched the 
situation with anxious eyes. Nippon 
was willing for the world to talk and to 
dream, but not for it to act. Japan's 
ambition was almost within her grasp 
and nothing must be allowed to interfere. 

Her statesmen decided that the 
country’s future was menaced by ap- 
proaching amalgamation in the west and 
that drastic measures were necessary to 
check any such development. A week 
hefore elections were to be held in 
America, England and Russia, Japan 
made her first public move. In_ the 
light of later events it was ill-considered. 

In a word, Japan proclaimed the 
Mongolian Empire and despatched an 
ultimatum that world - amalgamation 
must not be: that she considered it a 
direct threat against her integrity; that 
unless positive assurances from the 
various foreign offices were received 
within a limited time, no such coalition 
would be made, Mongolia would move 
with all the forces at her command 
directly against the proposed alliance. 

It seems paradoxical that the peoples 
of the Occident, who had become wor- 
shipers in a temple of Permanent Peace, 
should be obliged to resort to war for 
the achievement of their ideal. 

The White House at Washington was 
dark except for the guard lights about 
it when the ultimatum arrived. 

A hatless man ran across the street 
from the State Department, in the chill 








October night, past the executive offices | 


and into the broad front door of the 
mansion. Policemen scurried up in a 
panic, fearing that some maniac might 


be attempting an attack upon the | 


President. The door-keeper grappled 


with the intruder — and nearly col- | 


lapsed in chagrin and astonishment 
when the Secretary of State, who had 
chanced to be in his office that night, 
sat up on the floor, ignored the assault 
upon his person and called hoarsely: 
“Take me to the President at once!” 
A few moments later the mansion 
blazed with light. A harried telephone 
operator implored Central to put special 
operators upon the switch-board im- 
mediately; and the jingling of telephone 
bells began all over Washington and 


New York. 


Within a short time, automobiles | 


dashed into the grounds and through 
Executive Avenue, discharging — their 
occupants, who hastened at once to 
the President or to their offices in the 
great granite War Department build- 
ing directly to the westward. 











When you are “run down” 


When you feel that you are lacking in your 
customary energy and snap-—nothing else will 
restore you to normal and permanent vigor more 
surely or more quickly than a properly-balanced 
diet and a nourishing soup eaten every dav. 


In fact there is no more effective combination 
of ‘‘building-up”’ materials than you find in 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


The substantial invigorating stock, we make 
from selected beef. In this we blend an abun- 
dance of nutritious vegetables beside fresh herbs, 
rice, barley and macaroni ‘a!phabets.”’ 


We include choice white potatoes and the best 
Jersey ‘‘sweets,”’ fine yellow rutabagas, tender car- 
rots, “‘Country Gentleman”’ corn, small peas, baby 
lima beans, tomatoes, celery, okra, delicate leek 
and a hint of sweet red peppers. 


Here you have a dish both nourishing and 
palatable. It abounds in the tonic vegetable 
salts which your system particularly needs at 
this time of year. It is rich in the carbohydrates 
which produce energy and vim. And you receive 
this wholesome soup all cooked and prepared— 
ready for your table at three minutes’ notice. 


Why not enjoy it today? - 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo ‘Okra Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Bee Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printamer 
Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato 
Celery Consomme Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Julienne en Vegetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 
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What you have 
a right to expect 
—in Chocolates 


No matter in what part of the country 
you live—you have a right to expect 
Chocolates to taste “just right to eat.” 
‘This requires special skill in their making 
and care in their marketing. 


Lowney’s—with their recognized 
standards of purity, wholesomeness and 
deliciousness, their 
planned distribution — will. meet your 


expectations everywhere. 


with carefully 


Ask the Lowney dealer in your town 
for the Medal of Honor box, and 
faste your rights in Chocolates. 
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The cabinet responded promptly to the 
summons. The chief of staff entered with the 
Secretary of War while an increasing stream 
of lesser officials flowed into the hallway, 
awaiting call. 

The highest official of a great railway 
system was promptly admitted to the 
President who sat quietly surrounded by his 
augmented cabinet. Half an hour later a 
telegram was received saying that a “spe- 
cial” would leave New York in twenty 
minutes with the Financial Council aboard. 
The railway executive handed it to the 
national executive with the remark: 

“The tracks are held open for it.” 

A succession of cablegrams arrived from 
England and other European countries 
detailing the receipt of a similar ultimatum, 
reciting general alarm at the situation, and 
recounting the steps that had been taken to 
meet it. A special wire was connected with 
the cable, directly from the White House to 
Buckingham Palace and Petrograd. No 
messages other than official were permitted 
passage, and ruler talked personally with 
ruler under the waves of the Atlantic. 

When the “special” steamed into the 
Washington terminal at daybreak, waiting 
automobiles whisked its passengers without 
regard for traffic rules straight to the White 
House. The President excused himself from 
the cabinet meeting and, with his secretary, 
took the financiers to his private office, 
where the doors were carefully closed and 
guarded. 

There was no time for indecision or quibble. 
The meeting was a short one. In half an 
hour the President returned to his cabinet 
and requested concerted action. Before long 
the drafts of proclamations which had been 
prepared pending arrival of the financiers, 
were approved and signed, and with a mes- 
sage were on their way to the Capitol, where 
Congress was already in daybreak session in 
response to the President's call. 

In the first of the President's proclamations 
the United States was declared under martial 
law and the writ of habeas corpus suspended. 
Reserves were called to the colors. 

To meet the emergency which had arisen 
and to obtain a speedy expression of the 
opinion of the country on the question of 
amalgamation which had been the cause of 
Mongolia’s ultimatum, the President re- 
quested that Congress authorize that the 
presidential elections be held on the second 
day following, less than a week before the 
usual election date. 

The message recited the demands of 
Mongolia, based upon objection to amalgama- 
tion. It further stated that England and 
Russia had agreed to take action similar to 
the United States to hasten the decision on 
amalgamation. Setting forth the evident 
attempt of Japan to dominate the rest of the 
world by force of arms and the arrogance of 
her demand regarding the amalgamation 
proposition, the executive requested and 
urged that Congress authorize the raising of 
three million troops. 

The country was in a ferment. About 
noon, news was cabled that. a temporary 
alliance with the United States had been 
agreed to by England and Russia, with the 
further information that the British fleet 
would sail on the following day for the 
Panama Canal. The Russian fleet was even 
then preparing to get under way via the Suez 
Canal, to effect a junction with the allied 
naval forces in the distant Pacific. 

The Senate promptly ratified the Anglo- 
Russo-American alliance, and in accordance 
with the request of the President, the election 
day was advanced to October thirty-first. 

At two o'clock the report that the Ameri- 
can ambassador at Peking had been assassi- 
nated by a mob was received. 

At three o'clock, Congress formally de- 
clared war upon Mongolia, recognizing the 
establishment of the empire. 

The buzz for preparation for war had 
begun with the receipt of the ultimatum, and 
without loss of time the American fleet raced 
for Panama. Such ships as were on the 
Pacific Coast were directed to rendezvous at 
Honolulu and join the battle-fleet as it passed. 

The turmoil of that day is too well remem- 
bered to be dilated upon here. The thrill of 
the war situation divided interest with the 
coming vote, and all awaited the result. 

October thirty-first broke gray and rainy. 
Even the people of the national capital were 
to east their ballot, and despite the inclem- 
ency of the weather long lines of voters 
formed early. Women of all classes thronged 
the booths, some with tears streaming down 
their cheeks in terror of the coming conflict 
or exalted at the prospect. of the consumma- 
tion of their ideals. 

The first returns came to the White House 


from the District of Columbia. There the | 
vote stood 83,271 yeas, 40,779 nays. At } 
the seat of government of the United States 
amalgamation had carried by slightly more 
than a two-thirds majority. It seemed a 
good omen as to what might be expected 
from the remainder of the country. 

During the early part of the evening the 
wires brought scattering returns from various 
election districts in the more thickly settled 
sections of New England and New York. 
From those places where voting machines 
were used the reports came in rapidly. In 
the great metropolis the returns for and 
against were so nearly balanced that it was 
not until well after dinner had been served 
at the White House that it was shown that 
the Empire State had declared for amalga- 
mation by a substantial majority. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and other New Eng- 
land states where there had never been any 
serious doubt as to the outcome, fully justi- 
fied the prediction of the friends of the 
movement by lining up in the amalgamation 
column. It was also evident from the first 
dispatches received that the South generally 
had spoken the same way. 

That there was not, however, unanimity of 
sentiment was manifested when some of the 
Middle and Western states reported their 
totals. Illinois, for example, disappointed 
the advocates of the cause by casting her | 
vote against it, and keen regret, not to say a 
bit of apprehension, was indicated by those 
who were anxiously awaiting the result in the 
President's office, as well as by those who 
watched the newspaper bulletin boards. 

The returns from California, where the 
voting was in progress for several hours after 
it had closed in the states of the Atlantic 
seaboard, were flashed to the White House an 
hour after midnight. The Golden Gate state 
had voted overwhelmingly for amalgamation, 
and that settled the question. 

When there was no longer any doubt as 
to the decision, a slow smile spread over the 
inscrutable features of the chief executive. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, carefully, scanning 
a table of figures which an actuary had 
prepared and handed to him, “we have won! 
If this vote is correct, and I have no reason to 
question it, and if England and Russia shall 
vote the same way, as we have faith to be- 
lieve they will, amalgamation will become an 
accomplished fact. 

* Now let us prepare for war. Armageddon 
stands before us!” 


HE cables soon brought news of the vot- 

ing from abroad. By evening of the first 
of November it was definitely known that 
England and Russia, following the lead of 
the United States, favored amalgamation 
and were prepared without sacrifice of na- 
tional domain to become one country and 
one people. 

All attention now turned to the war 
measures. The belief that the fleets, speed- 
ing to strike at Mongolia’s navy in her own 
waters, would be unable to count on the 
Philippines as a base or rendezvous was soon 
substantiated. The day following the declar- 
ation of war brought news from the Islands | 
that the Japanese scattered over the archi- 
pelago had arisen, promptly formed them- 
selves into military organizations, and, 
joined by many of the natives, had attacked 
Manila itself. 

The few troops of the United States on 
insular service, brought to Manila at the 
declaration of war were engaged with over- 
whelming forces. Slowly falling back, they 
returned upon the points of land nearest to 
Corregidor and the bay defenses. 

On the night of November sixth, the 
Mongolian fleet appeared at the entrance to 
the bay. The few American submarines 
stationed there were lying in wait, but the 
darkness left them as marine moles and they 
accomplished nothing until daybreak, when 
two battleships and four destroyers were 
sunk before the submersibles were put out of 
commission. 

At this hour, bombardment began. There 
was no doubt that ample information as to 
the Manila defenses was in the possession of 
the attacking fleet, for the great shells rained 
with precision and deadly execution. Yet 
the land defenses exacted their tolls and three 
great battleships rolled over and under the 
waves before the entrance was forced. 
Three days later, attacked from the land 
side and sea as well, Corregidor a wreck, 
the triumphant Mongolian fleet steamed in 
to take possession of the city and the islands. 











It was a small matter, merely a step in the 
fulfilment of Mongolia’s plan. 

Convinced that the Philippines must fall, | 
it had been determined to save the American 
ships there, if possible. Assembling at { 
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“house-warming” 


Everyone will 
be eager to 
see your new 
house. Your 
friends want 
to enjoy the 
cleverness of 
your very matin? 
original plan and decorations. But 
they'll never forgive you or the archi- 


tect if, with all its unique and artistic 
features, the place has the chill and draftiness of 
a barn. No matter what else is agreed upon, 
everyone now-a-days knows that no house can 
be a home without the genial, cozy, cleanly 
warmth of 
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These outfits free 
you from ancient 
pests of hod-lifting, 
fire-poking, ash-sift- 
ing, coal-gas breath- 
ing, blackening, annual storing, repair bills, fire-risk, etc. 


IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
save so much in coal and cleaning, im time and temper, in 
health and happiness, and without rusting or repairs, that 
they quickly repay their cost. 


In all the world they have no equal—hence their use in over a million 
stores, schools, churches, offices, public buildings, farm and city homes, 
old or new, etc., at home and abroad. 


The ideal bargain in heating 


All real estate men and architects will tell you that IDEAL SMOKE- 
LESS Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will attract and hold best 
tenants at 10% to 15°% higher rental; or property sells quicker and 
owner gets back full cost of the heating outfits 
—which never wear out. Money put into these 
outfits is therefore an investment—not an 
expense. Accept no substitute! 


To save heating-dollars to the end of your 
days, ask 
for free,val- 
uable book: 
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A No. 6-19-S IDEAL Boiler and 
210 sq. feet of 38-inch AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$200, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com 
petent Fitter. This did not in 
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GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


TIRES 
PRODUCE MILEAGE 


It will pay you to keep in 
mind the difference between 


mere “tire production and 





productive tires.’’. You can 





profit by tire productiveness. 


You can’t cash in on produc- 


A production tire is but one of a huge 


quantity. One picked at random from the 
output of a frenzied day’s work. A unit which 
has helped swell the big output by one. 


Do you believe such a product can give you 
mileage? Can service and satisfaction be put into a tire when 
ali effort is concentrafed on the number produced? 


WE COULD SPEED UP AND BUILD MORE MILLER TIRES! 

They could be thrown into the vulcanizing pits, the steam 
jammed on; they could be jerked out again, and their appearance 
wouldn’t be marred a bit. But the natural vegetable wax and 
oil in the fabric might be burned out, might be carbonized, 
leaving a lifeless tire incapable of standing up against punish- 
ment, 

The Miller plan of building fewer tires makes each one a repre- 
sentative Miller. It explains the satisfaction motorists receive 
from them. 

Ilere are the instructions given to all Miller tire builders: 


“You must build this tire as tho it were the only one you have 
to make. Think of it as tho it was for use on your car. Concen- 
trate all your ability, knowledge and skill on this one. If poorly 
built ii mi:ty destroy the reputation earned by a hundred perfect 
ones.”’ 

“This tire must be perfect before you build another. If you 
see a flaw in any material, discard it.” 

‘Don’t rush— take your time. Until you finish this one, forget 
you have others to build. At the same time, do not waste time 
or material. That increases cost without bettering the product.” 

Do vou wonder that being built under such instructions 
MILLER ‘“‘GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD”’ TIRES have established a 
reputation both for productiveness and uniformity of service? 
They don’t vary. All produce the fundamental thing for which 
they were built —mileage. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Geared-to-the-Road Distributors, Dealers and Branches everywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Send us 
RHIN-O-HIDE 


thirty cents in stamps for a 
FIGRE SOLES 


set of these tough, durable 
soles- regular price seventy- 
FOR MEN'S AND WOMEN'S SHOES 


five. Specify size and state 
color wanted —white, black or 
tan. Only one pair sold to an 
individual. Address Dept. D. 





Marivales on the declaration of war, the 
fleet was joined the next day by such British 
and ‘Russian ships as were nearby, ~ Under 
cover of darkness the allied warships left the 
bay for parts unknown, in an effort to meet 
the remainder of the fleet on the Asiatic 
station and attempt to join the main Armada 
later. 

With six days’ start, the ships eluded 
capture and effected their escape, heading 
for Honolulu. It was a fortunate move. 
While well on the way to Hawaii, the one 
submarine cruiser attached to the fieet was 
scouting ahead, and late one evening dis- 
covered an enormous flotilla of Mongolian 
submarines moving in the same direction. 
Submerging at once, the Americans waited 
until dusk afforded an ample protection, 
mingled with the flotilla, counted the number 
of submarines and quietly slipped away to 
report to the fleet. 

From the flag-ship of the senior, the British 
Admiral, the news was despatched by radio 
to Honolulu, and relayed to the assembling 
battle feet whose first objective was there- 
upon changed. In some way Mongolia had 
learned of the naval rendezvous and had 
attempted to strike first. 

‘Twenty-one days after the declaration of 
war the British and American fleets effected 
a junction well to the south of Hawaii, met 
the re-directed merchantmen with supplies 
and ammunition and bore away for the Sea 
of Japan, detaching a few of the fastest 
cruisers and destroyers to watch the sub- 
marines by means of flying boats. 

Realizing that the plans had gone astray 
in some manner the Mongolian flotilla com- 
mander radiographed the information to the 
home station and turned for the Orient with 
all speed. Acting on this information, the 
Mongolian fleet steamed out to meet the 
attack, determined to give battle in hope of 
maintaining communication between Japan 
and China. 

There had been, of course, no naval action 
in the great European war even approximat- 
ing the magnitude of the battle off Guam. 
There was little attempt at manoeuver or 
strategy; the fleets simply locked horns in 
desperate battle. Hammer and tongs it 
raged all day and all night of November 
thirtieth and December first. Ship after 
ship battered to a hulk, sank with all aboard, 
Mongolian and Caucasian, one after another, 
tit for tat, until the allies were in the ascen- 
deney due to possession of the greater num- 
ber of ships. Victory seemed a foregone con- 
clusion when the detached Mongolian flotilla 
caught up and hurled itself into the fray. 

Such few submarines as had been able to 
accompany the speeding battle fleet of the 
allies had taken a dashing hand in the com- 
bat, and those remaining gallantly attacked 
the newcomers, whose approach had been 
heralded by destroyers. 

At the same moment a new enemy ap- 
peared, Mongolia’s trump card kept until 
the last. 

From the northwest horizon there came a 
number of specks which seemed to increase 
as they grew larger. 

As this is not a military history, suffice it 
to say to form a link in the narrative of world 
affairs, that twelve hundred armored aero- 
planes, utterly regardless of personal safety, 
dashed up and over the fleet, recognizing 
their own ships by the red decks, and rained 
bomb after bomb on those of their enemy. 

It is said that only two hundred aeros 
returned to their base after the battle, but 
their work had been accomplished, for nearly 
every ship of America and England was sunk 
under the combined attack. A few of the 
swiftest escaped when it became evident that 
all hope was lost. 

It is true that the Mongolian fleet was 
practically incapacitated as an offensive 
factor by the gruelling conflict, but it had 
bought with its destruction the security of 
the line of communications between Japan 
and China. What remained of the submar- 
ines and the fleet constituted a nucleus for 
the formation of a line of communication 
guard, while America and England were 
rendered powerless so far as naval offensive 
action went. Mongolia had won the first trick. 

In the meantime the Mongolian armies 
had opened their campaign against Russia. 
The Oriental strategy perceived that so long 
as England and America were involved, 
without naval ascendency, they would have 
to bring the war to the East by land. There- 
fore, an attack on Russia would necessitate 
defense on the Asiatic line; if conditions 
should arise in the course of time whereby 
the allies could assume the offensive, the 
attack must come by the Russian and 
Siberian routes. 

This had been foreseen and provided 
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against by the construction of great military 
railways in China and Thibet. Mongolia 
was forcing the fight on her own grounds. 

A strong force cut into Siberia beyond 
Lake Baikal, occupied Irkutsk with little 
difficulty, although it was the heart of a 
military division, and advanced westward, 
seizing firm foothold upon the Yenesei 
River. Another strong column slipped 
around the southern spurs of the Altai 
Mountains on the China-Siberia frontier, 
advancing up the Irtish River in the direction 
of Omsk. The third grand column of invasion 
struck through Khotan, just northeast of 
Turkestan and Bokhara, heading for the 
Ural River, to the northward of the Caspian. 

Naturally, these invading armies, number- 
ing about two million men each, were con- 
nected by lesser forces throughout the extent 
of the front. In addition, the Mongols 
swarmed in strength at the passes of the 
Himalayas and peered down upon India. 

Already the Mongolian spies and agents 
had been effectively at work in the posses- 
sions of the British Empire. Playing upon 
the undying hope of independence, cherished 
by many of the natives of India, they were 
incited to rebel sufficiently to require the 
entire organized forces of India to deal with 
the local issue, thereby depriving England 
of their assistance elsewhere, for the time 
being. 

Still smarting under her late defeat. 
Turkey lent a willing ear to the proposal of 
the Mongols to join forces against Russia. 
Young Turk and Old Turk came to a tempo- 
rary understanding. Persia was bulldozed 
with the Ottoman club and the forces of 
these countries advanced northward be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian, aided 
and directed by the Mongols. 

To meet the invasion, Russia mustered 
three million men within a short time. Great 
Britain despatched what portion of a million 
men she could raise in three weeks, all 
veterans of the great war, and, called back 
to the colors, the United States shipped a 
million more across the Atlantic. 

It was conceded that Mongolia would 
certainly make territorial gains with her 
enormous mobilized forces before sufficient 
troops could be mustered to stem the yellow 
tide surging upon Europe. Every energy, 
therefore, in the three countries was bent 
to the raising of eight million more men, to be 
ready for use within nine months. 

For a few days the rest of the world looked 
on appalled. The grimness of the late war 
was too fresh in mind to insure the prompt 
arousing of public sentiment against the 
yellow races at the price of another war. The 
countries hesitated, hoping that Mongolia’s 
idea might not include world conquest. 
But as the news from the front bore a con- 
stant tale of unchecked advance and the 
Russian corps thrown hastily into the line of 
defense were steadily beaten back, real 
alarm took the place of apathy. 

The first suggestion of immediate aid came 
from defeated, strength-shorn Germany. 
Despite the fact that the introduction of the 
United States deliberately into the melting 
pot of the great war had forced the end, 
Germany accorded a certain gratitude to 
that country for its stand when the question 
of the Fatherland’s dismemberment was the 
issue, notwithstanding a universal Germanic 
idea that had the United States refrained 
from supplying munitions of war Teutonia 
would have conquered. 

In the few years following the conclusion 
of the war a group of constructive statesmen 
had arisen in Germany. Gone was the 
visible expression of militarism; the leaders 
of the state had recognized that diplomacy 
must take the place of the sword. 

Grasping the chance to add to the prestige 
which history awards Teutonia for a long 
battle against a world in arms, and to make 
the best of existing circumstances Germany 
abruptly petitioned the governments of 
England, the United States and Russia to 
admit her into the world nation upon its 
approaching consummation. 

Without presuming in any degree to 
attempt abrogation of the peace treaty, 
Germany offered to raise her forces once 
again, and, under the allied banner throw 
them against the Mongolian horde. Upon 
the victory which must ensue, she would 
become an integral part of the vast world 
nation. 

It fitted the plans of the Council. Trouble 
had been foreseen in bringing about the 
junction of Germany with the coalition of 
her former enemies, and the suggestion came 
at a moment when her splendid ability could 
be utilized to the uttermost. The offer was 
aceepted. 

Evidence was quickly given of still existing 
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XECUTIVES whose hours are price- 

| less, the kind of men who travel on 
excess fare trains, make riding time writing 
time with the aid of Corona. 


Business “‘leaks’’ which can cost millions 
are prevented by the coronatyping of 
confidential matters. 


CorONA, 


The Personal Writing Machine 


. . «ye 1 . 
owing to its portability anda its guarantee 
of privacy —saves your seconds and— 
your secrets. 


This six-pound machine lacks nothing in 
completeness, because it is compact; its 
simplicity of design and operation enable 
anyone able to write, to type and copy— 
conveniently, easily, legibly and beauti- 
fully without instruction. 


Corona and case cost $50 


Necessity for extra baggage is eliminated 
by the fact that special two-story bags and 
Gladstones by “Likly” accommodate Corona 
and a traveling kit. 


To get “The Personal Touch in Typ- 
ing” be sure and ask for Booklet 2 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Agencies in principal cities 
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Two pictures of 
Mary Frances Averill, 
an Eagle Brand baby, 
one at the age of 
nine months, 
the other at 
four years. 
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are the 
Nation’s Greatest Asset 


The intelligent care and feeding of these 
babies during the first year of their exist- 
ence largely determines whether or not 
they are to be healthy and normal. 

As a food for the little one, Mother's Milk obviously is the only per- 
fect nourishment. 

But thousands of babies cannot have Mother’s Milk. 

These thousands must be nourished on a food other than that which 
nature intended, and so the problem of how to feed the baby is one that 
constantly confronts the mother and the physician. 


After Mother’s Milk—What? 


What is best for the baby when deprived of Mother's Milk? 
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Composed of % ay % It is easily 
clean cow’s milk % - , digested. In the 


stomach, Eagle 
Brand produces 
a soft, flocculent curd that offers 
little or no resistance to the action 


and cane sugar 
nothing else—it 
offers certain definite advantages 
that cannot be overlooked. 

It insures at all times a ready of the gastric juices. 
supply of cows’ milk that does not It is easy to prepare, and 
deteriorate in quality or whole thereby obviates the difficulties 
someness after the container has often experienced in making elab- 
been opened. It retains its fresh orate modifications. You need 
ness and purity until consumed. only to measure out the correct 

It is uniform in fat, protein,sugar number of spoonfuls, then add the 
and mineral salts, and enables the right amount of water that has 
mother to measure accurately the been boiled and cooled to feeding 
food value of each feeding. temperature. 














If for any reason your baby is not thriving on its 
present food, try Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


It is clean, fresh and uniform. Wherever you may be, at home, 
traveling or visiting, the Eagle Brand baby is sure of a never failing 
supply of wholesome food. 

Grocers and Druggists everywhere sell Eagle Brand. 

Write to as today for our baby booklet. 1t contains much 
important information on the care of babies. 

We also have a book of recipes which tells you of the nany 
delightful ways you can use Eagle Brand in the kitchen. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
New York 
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ties of sentiment between Germany, her 
former European territories and her principal 
ally. Upon the telephonic request of the 
German monarch to the rulers of Austria, 
Hungary and Poland, supplemented by 
similar requests from Petrograd, prompt 
permission was accorded by these states to 
allow the passage of troops through their 
domains for the defense of Europe. 

The intricate system of military railways 
which had lent such strength to the central 
empires was utilized again. The German, 
Austrian and Russian systems became as 
one, and train after train of troops, cheered 
by former enemies, rushed unopposed across 
the old frontiers headed for the East. 

Ere long, Germany had two million men 
ready to add to the five millions of the allies 
already on the Siberian front. The vast 
stores of munitions and arms which had been 
surrendered by Germany and Austria were 
returned from England and Russia. Belgium, 
having received a share of the spoils of war 
with restoration, announced her endorse- 
ment of the course of the allies. Although 
not prepared to take any active part at the 
moment, Belgium sent the arms stored in 
her governmental warehouses back to 
Germany with the rest of them. 

With the greatest secrecy, ten American, 
ten English, five Russian and fifteen German 
army corps, totalling two million men, 
concentrated near Constantinople. The 
Russian fleet which had left via the Suez 
Canal to effect a junction with the allied 
fleet in the Pacific had arrived too late to 
hazard action. It had been directed to 
return and was then assembled in the Sea of 
Marmora. To cover the flanks of the pro- 
posed advance through Asia Minor, the fleet 
was divided into two strong squadrons and 
ordered, one to the Black Sea and one to the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

The objective of the expedition was a 
stroke at the flank of the Mongolian-Turkish 
movement. Little opposition was encoun- 
tered on the Asia Minor peninsula, but re- 
ports of aviators proved that the Mongolian 
advance further north was temporarily 
halted and that troops had been detached in 
numbers to defend the neck of the peninsula 
from Trebizond, southward along — the 
Taurus Mountains where strong forces were 
already entrenching. 

Meantime, every shipyard in the United 
States, England, Russia and Germany was 
hard at work on the construction of sub- 
marine cruisers, protected against air attack 
by triple decks. 

The introduction of Germany into the 
alliance gave rise to a question which opened 
a way for negotiations with France to become 
a party to the world government movement. 

Under the dominion of the German Em- 
pire, Alsace and Lorraine had become 
Germanized to a considerable extent. True, 
the old Alsatian and Lorrainian families 
had maintained a sort of absent allegiance 
to the spirit of France, but during the great 
war numbers of men from these provinces 
had served under the eagles of the Kaiser. 
German families colonized in the provinces 
after the Franco-Prussian war had blended 
into the intimate life of the section to such 
an extent through intermarriage and asso- 
ciation, that a goodly portion of the popula- 
tion gave sympathetic allegiance to the 
Fatherland. 

France had been impatiently waiting for 
the promised loan from the United States. 
When people of the Lost Provinces applied 
to Germany for enlistment they were tem- 
porarily refused until France was asked what 
her wishes were on the subject of employing 
them, giving evidence of good faith by the 
question. 

Soon after the alliance with Germany was 
concluded, a representative committee of 
statesmen bearing credentials from the 
Kaiser sailed for America to discuss ways and 
means with the Council. Utilizing the 
provincial question as an opening wedge, 
representation was made to France of the 
Mongolian invasion of Europe in general. 
It was pointed out that the preliminary 
union of the four countries of the alliance 
was practically accomplished. 

For her own benefit and in the interest of 
the world, France was invited and urged to 
join the alliance. While couched in the most 
diplomatic language, with the suavest reas- 
oning, the mailed hand within the velvet 
was not so far cencealed as to be unrecogniz- 
able. The loan was not forthcoming, France 
was in direst need, the coalition of powers 
was too stupenduous to be defied — an 
the French Chamber of Deputies voted in 
favor of amalgamation. 

The action of the Chamber precipitated a 
crisis in France. While the soldiers of that 
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land had demonstrated an almost utter lack 
of frenzy and excitability which the world 
at large had accustomed itself to regard as 
an attribute of the French people, with the 
war period passed, it broke out again as of 
old, and a rabble became a second Commune, 
while the Commune flared into civil war. 
The forces of the land differed in opinion as 
to amalgamation. Whole regiments declared 
themselves, under their officers, on one side 
or the other, and sanguinary encounters 
occurred between the factions all over France. 

Summoning the French Amalgamationists 
to rally to the cause in northern France, the 
coalition detached a force of ten army corps 
from the training grounds of England and 
landed them on French soil. 

Within six weeks the five hundred thou- 
sand trained men swayed the balance, aided 
by the amalgamation faction, and France, 
coerced, joined the alliance. The President 
of: France retired into civil life and an 
amalgamation president — a former French 
leader in the great war — and administra- 
tion were elected and duly installed. Then 
France was asked to furnish twenty army 
corps to the allied forces. 

Self-interest, abetted by the clamor of the 
people, moved Austria, Hungary and Poland 
to follow the course taken by Germany in 
joining ‘the amalgamation. Switzerland also 
threw in her lot with the cause. 

Within a few months after the declaration 
of war, ten million men, mostly veterans, 
were aligned in defense of Europe. The 
spread of the world government had become 
so rapid, the promise of a last war which was 
to banish strife forever from the earth, 
become so alluring, that many of the lesser 
countries undertook voluntary preparation 
for joining the movement. 

Not for a moment had the Council relaxed 
its propaganda. Instead, it spread its 
tentacles to embrace every country of the 
civilized world. Norway and Sweden 
signified their willingness to join the coalition, 
provided the joint action of the powers 
against Mongolia demonstrated the possibil- 
ity of cooperation without friction. 

Portugal was in the throes of plot and 
counter-plot for restoration of the monarchy 
and maintenance of the republic. Too 
potentially weak to menace any power, an 
armistice was arranged by the coalition 
during which the advisability of Portugal 
joining the alliance was discussed. It ended 
by the adjustment of differences, the estab- 
lishment of a temporary amalgamation 
government — and peace. 

Caught between Portugal and a practically 
united Europe, Spain signified hospitality of 
attitude toward the movement on the same 
basis as Norway and Sweden. Denmark 
and The Netherlands took the same course. 
Italy applied for membership in the world 
federation and offered an army of a million 
men to aid in checking Mongolia. 

From the Arctic to the Mediterranean, 
Europe was at last a unity in a common 
~ause. There remained but two great 
continents with which to deal as the allied 
offensive developed in Siberia. Africa was a 
negligible quantity for, as colonies of the 
European powers, the various sections of that 
geographical division must follow the 
fortunes of their mother countries. 

Asia must be subdued and South America 
brought into line. 

At the invitation of the United States and 
the European states signatory to the alliance, 
commissioners appointed by the administra- 
tive bodies of the three great South American 
countries, met the Council and other com- 
missioners of the alliance to discuss the 
invitation for South America to join the 
movement. 

Some rather natural jealousies developed 
by failure to include the lesser South Ameri- 
can states in the conference was utilized to 
advantage, and invitations were despatched 
to the remainder of the countries of that 
continent to attend. 

There developed little difficulty in inducing 
the South American countries to join the 
movement. It seems far too casual to dismiss 
the stupendous accomplishment of tentative 
world amalgamation with a few sentences, 
but the intent of this record is more to outline 
the benefits that were derived from amalga- 
mation than to present a detailed history of 
the manner in which it was consummated 





CERTAIN degree of general satisfac- 

tion was felt through the Occidental 
world at the progress of the war. As the 
combatants possessed such utterly dissimilar 
physical characteristics, there was no nee 
of a strict censorship of the press, or as il 
was practically impossible for a Mongol t 
show himself within the limits of the allie« 
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domains, there was little if any danger of the 
Oriental forces receiving information from 
spies. With the public of Europe and the 
Americas aroused to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm over the great amalgamation movement, 
there was no Caucasian willing to — or 
who dared — act as a Mongolian spy. 

This satisfaction resulted from the definite 
checking of the invasion. It is true that at 
this time the Allies had made no gains or had 
recovered none of the territory lost in the 
first rush, but with the resources of arma- 
ment developing rapidly, assurance was felt 
generally that victory would ultimately 
come to the Occident. 

By agreement between the legislative 
bodies of the nations, it was decided to hold 
general elections to designate parliamen- 
tarians of the territorial congresses on May 
first, 1925. In addition, the vote was to 
constitute official public approval of amalga- 
mation. 

By sundown of May third it became 
known that there had been a landslide in 
favor of amalgamation. 

Immediately afier the 
elections became known, the President of 
the United States summoned the first 
World Parliament to convene at Washington, 
which city, out of deference to the nationality 
of the originator of the plan, was to be the 
first capital — until the permanent capital 
was established by due process of legislation. 

In a few days, the delegates from the 
nearer countries began to arrive in the city. 
Each former nation dispatched a cruiser as 
the official Argo to bring the delegates, each 
delegation being headed by the former ruler 
of the country represented. 

The handsomest private residences in 
Washington were tendered by their owners 
to house the Parliamentarians. People 
flocked from far and near to view the instulla- 
tion of the great body, and the resources of 
the residential district were taxed to their 
utmost. Stores and warehouses were turned 
into temporary dormitories, while restau- 
rants sprang up like mushrooms. 

The beautiful plaza about the Union 
Station was packed to its limits while the 
Metropolitan police, augmented by troops, 
struggled to keep open an avenue of depar- 
ture through the mass of spectators. 

The sentiment of the people was frequently 
expressed as some Euopean notable, recog- 
nized from his photographs, rolled by in an 
automobile. Of all those who entered Wash- 
ington on the way to the Parliament, however, 
none excited the applause of the throng so 
much as the former Kaiser of Germany. 

Clad in civilian clothing, Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern, his hair snow white and his face 
deeply lined, with the famous mustaches 
flaunting imperially upward, looked out in 
response to the tumultuous cheers which 
seemed to rock the streets. As he bowed 
deeply in acknowledgment, those nearby 
could see tears gathered in the worn corners 
of his eyes, to fall unchecked and unashamed. 

The King of England and the Czar re- 
ceived their just plaudits, as well as the 
temporary President of France, he who had 
led the French armies through the latter part 
of the great struggle. Albert of Belgium was 
also cheered to the echo, and he smiled 
happily in reply. 

A quiet man, frock-coated and top- 
hatted, was suffered to pass almost unnoticed 
until someone shouted: 

“The President of 
bless him!” 

There is no necessity for enumerating the 
particulars of the procedure. A full report 
is to be found in Volume One of the Parlia- 
mentary Record. 

It was a most notable gathering which 
assembied in the remodeled Pension Office 
when the Parliament met. The former 
rulers of the various countries were ex- 
officio chairmen of their delegations and they 
personally escorted the President of the 
United States to the chair of the presiding 
officer, as he was, by preliminary agreement, 
to occupy that post until such time as a 
permanent official should be elected. It was 
a foregone conclusion that when the matter 
was taken up, the honor was to be his. 

The chaplain of the American senate, to 
avoid possible jealousies on the part of various 
sects, was chosen to invoke a blessing upon 
the assemblage. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, a gavel 
rapped sharply. The President spoke: 

“Through and with the consent of the 
civilized world, in the name of God and of 
humanity, I declare the first World Parlia- 
ment opened.”’ So still were all those present 
that the voice of the speaker carried clearly 
to the furthermost corners of the great hall. 

And thus, with dramatic simplicity, a 


result of the 


Switzerland — God 


forerunner of the freedom from complexity 
which was to mark the future administration 
of affairs, the curtain arose upon the world- 
state, the dawn of the era of enlightenment 
and the true brotherhood of mankind. 

After three days’ time, the constitution 
which had been finally drafted by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, was 
adopted. One of the sharpest discussions 
arising during its consideration centered 
about the granting of suffrage to womankind. 
While a majority of the American states had 
previously amended their constitutions to 
include universal suffrage, few other coun- 
tries of the world had taken this step. 

The English delegation, in recognition of 
the way the women of that land had thrown 
themselves into the undertaking of the home 
work formerly performed by the men who 
were called to the battle-line, stood solidly 
for it. France followed suit, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary as well, and for the 
identical reason which actuated the English 
delegation. When Russia cast her great vote 
in favor of granting the privilege, not only 
out of courtesy to her former allies, but on 
account of the acknowledgment of a new- 
born justice, the provision carried. 

The article which provided that the 
Parliament was to be in constant 
was universally adjudged a wise one. To 
permit vacations, provision was made that 
leave of absence might be granted to not 
exceeding twenty-five per cent. of the 
membership at one time. ‘This vacation was, 
of course, optional, as a majority of all the 
delegates was to constitute a quorum. 


Session 


HILE awaiting the report of the com- 

mittee appointed to draw up a tem- 
porary schedule of taxation, the question of 
the establishment of the permanent capital 
of the world was considered. With natural 
desire, each delegate strove to point out the 
advantages attaching to the location of 
the capital in his homeland. For a while 
there seemed to be no common ground of 
agreement, although «a number of the dele- 
gates admitted that to break a possible dead- 
lock, they would consent to its establishment 
in the United States. 

The former President of the Argentine 
Republic who headed that division's quota, 
a quiet, studious man with the history of the 
world at his finger-tips, was granted the 
floor while the discussion was at its height. 

Through interpreters attached to each 
delegation, his speech was translated. Since 
long before the Christian era, he said, there 
had been recognized one spot so located 
geographically as to compel the opinion of 
statesmen and strategists that it was a 
natural seat of empire — Constantinople. 
It was pointed out that, strongly guarded by 
natural features in case of a possible attack, 
it comprehended « surrounding and conven- 
ient territory ample for expansion to accom- 
modate all who might be required to reside 
there in the administration of government. 

In addition, he continued, it was not only 
centrally located with respect to the civilized 
and developed divisions, Europe in particu- 
lar, but Constantinople adjoined that vast 
dominion of Asia which, when the Oriental 
war should be concluded, was to be en- 
dowed with the same degree of modern 
progression as that of any other land. He 
offered the motion that the world-capital be 
located there. 

The “dark horse™ won. A committee was 
immediately appointed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements and send a commission 
composed of leading architects of the world 
to examine the existing condition of Constan- 
tinople as well as to elaborate plans for the 
construction of such governmental buildings 
as should be necessary. 

The capital was to be made the most 
modern and beautiful city in the world. 
Symbolic of the condition which was to 
mark the future, the Parliament invoked the 
name of the ancient Greek goddess of Peace, 
Eirene, the fabled fair daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, and with the according suffix, 
announced the name of the new city as 
Eirenopolis, modernized in spelling to 
Irenopolis. 

Coincidently, a commission of _ parlia- 
mentarians met with a body of famous artists 
to devise an appropriate flag for the new 
government. In the spirit of prompt execu- 
tion which had so far characterized the acts 
of the Parliament, within a short time a 
report was rendered and the recommended 
standard was adopted. Our present banner 
came into existence thereupon, a square 
white ground bearing a golden torch within 
a wreath of everlasting green. 

One was made immediately, and on the 
day following its adoption it was hoisted in 
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the course of a great civil ceremony over the 
temporary House of Parliament. 

The Department of War was organized 
soon after the Parliament assembled with 
the specification that it should cease to exist 
upon the conclusion of the Oriental war, 
Mongolia be brought under the world gov- 
ernment and the armament of that empire 
removed. Later, provision was to be made 
for the establishment of international 
police forces. 

A committee of five was installed, com- 
posed of delegates from Germany, England, 
France, Russia and the United States with 
William Hohenzollern as its chairman, to 
direct the prosecution of the last war. Room 
was made in the War Department building 
for the establishment of its headquarters 
and its new duties were entered upon at once. 

The situation in Asia at this time had 
reached a condition of stalemate similar 
to that which had frequently marked the 
European war. The Mongolian advance had 
been checked, but the better gathering of the 
Asiatic resources had resulted in the raising 
of strong additional forces which were to 
renew the attack upon Europe with fresh 
vigor within a short time. 

The offensive undertaken by the Occident 
against Asia Minor had resulted in throwing 
back the Mongolian advance in the vicinity 
of the Caspian Sea, but with the line once 
straightened out a ceaseless hammering 
failed to produce further appreciable results. 

In the meantime, though, work on the 
new navies had been ceaseless. The German 
fleet, which had remained practically intact 
at the conclusion of the European war, 
augmented by such ships of the territorial 
divisions as were available, became the 
nucleus of the new navy destined for a trial 
of strength at an early date with the Mon- 
golian fleet. 

It was realized by the Parliament. that 
effective organization of the world govern- 
ment could not be completed until a decision 
in the East was rendered. But while the main 
energies of the new government were to be 
directed toward bringing the war to a speedy 
termination, plans were to be perfected for 
the immediate installation of governmental 
machinery in Mongolia and Asia upon the 
conclusion of hostilities. 

The next step of the Parliament was that 
of establishing the Department of Finance. 
The committee was quickly and happily 
formed, for in each delegation from the 
various countries there was fortunately at 
least one Captain of Finance, and in the 
large delegation from the United States 
were to be found every member of the Coun- 
cil who had been so instrumental in weaving 
the fabric of amalgamation. 

The chairmanship of the committee was 
tendered the financial wizard of America, 
who accepted it and automatically became 
the Secretary of World Finance. The first 
act of the committee was the recommenda- 
tion for adoption of a standard system of 
coinage founded upon the metric, to embrace 
units of gold, silver, nickel and copper. 
Treasury notes were also to be utilized. A 
consulting committee of sculptors devised 
a design for the coinage. It placed the torch 
and wreath of the government upon one side 
of the coin and upon the reverse side a head 
typifying “‘Peace,” with the motto taken 
from the coinage of the United States, 
“In God We Trust.” 

It was decided by the Parliament that the 
monetary mediums then in circulation in the 
various lands should be redeemed in the new 
coinage as fast as it could be stamped. Each 
territorial division through its individual 
parliament was authorized to decide and 
promulgate the rate of exchange between the 
new coinage and the old. 

Within a short time after the genesis of 
the Department of Finance the committee 
presented a report upon banking and offered 
a recommendation for the establishment of 
a Federal Bank system to supersede all 
banks then in existence. Each private bank, 
corporation or state bank was to be taken 
over by the Department of Finance at a just 
appraisement, and federal officials and forces 
were to be installed. 

As many financiers were represented in 
the Parliament, it was not to be expected 
that they would willingly sacrifice their 
individual view upon banking, and their 
private occupation as well, unless the con- 
viction was forced upon them that it was for 
the benefit of all. 

“In business,” said a prominent financier, 
“the less the government interferes the better 
for business. Under your plan you may 


appoint, and should, men to offices in these 
governmental banks who have studied the 
banking business all their lives, men who are 


real bankers, who know through experience 
—and often by a sixth sense — how much 
to lend, to whom to lend and when to decline 
to make any loan at all. But old ties and 
customs are hard to ignore. 

“Banking is founded upon loans. How 
are you going to prevent personal prejudice 
and spite from creeping into their adminis- 
trations? We have all seen it at times on 
the part of certain federal officials who, 
‘clothed in a little brief authority,’ have not 
been able to preserve the balance of their 
responsibility to all.” 

The Secretary of World Finance took the 
floor. “I cannot agree,” he replied, “ with 
the gentleman who advocates a policy of ex- 
cluding the government from supervision of 
financial affairs. 


“The main benefit which, as I see it, | 


would accrue to the world through complete 
governmental supervision of finances, would 
be the elimination of the middleman. 

“Under official administration there would 
be no stockholders demanding dividends 
which must be earned before they can be 
paid. With a rate of interest demanded on 
loans which would require only sufficient 
earnings to be made to defray the expenses 
of banking administration, the money which, 
under the private bank system goes to fatten 
the incomes of those financially interested 
in the institutions would be saved to the 
borrowers. This saving to the individual, 
though comparatively slight on each loan, in 
the sum of financial transactions over a span 
of time will mount to a stupendous figure. 

“As the purpose of amalgamation is to 
benefit mankind collectively and individually, 
it is my earnest conviction that under it, 
this system of banking should prevail, for 
figures cannot lie. 

“Needless to say, I and my colleagues in 
the financial world have studied the matter 
deeply. It is, then, with the earnest convic- 
tion that the inauguration of the federal 
banking system urged upon the Parliament 
would be to the lasting benefit of business in 
general, that I ask the adoption of the 
committee's report.” 

By the closest vote yet recorded in the 
Parliament the recommendation carried after 
a sharp debate, and the federal banking 
system was established. 


) weld the federation closer together, it 
was deemed most important that a com- 
mon language be adopted. The exponents 
of international tongues such as the Esper- 
antists, were invited to an official congress, 
requested to go into the matter thoroughly 
and to submit a report as soon as possible. 
Deficiencies existing in the various lan- 
guages were to be detected and remedied. 
The tongues of the earth were to be examined 
for subtleties of expression, their exact 
degree of meaning determined and a cor- 
responding word devised for world-wide use. 
It was further recommended to the Parlia- 
ment, and the recommendation was adopted 
at the time the language congress was called, 
that all newspapers be required to devote 
each day a certain amount of space to the 
new language lessons, the forms of which 
were to be prepared by the congress. 

The committee of architects returned to 
Washington from Irenopolis, the new capital, 
to present its report. The site, they sub- 
mitted, was ideal for the required purpose 
and already tentative plans had been drawn 
for the definite laying out of the city. 

There was such a dearth of labor due to the 
war, at that time, that the parliament con- 
cluded that nothing should be undertaken in 
connection with the remodeling of Irenopolis 
until peace was achieved. 

At this time conditions were such that the 
Department of War, in conjunction with the 
navy, decided to attempt the major strategy 
which was eventually to terminate the war. 

The great fleet of submarines, submarine 
cruisers, supply ships and destroyers which 
had been building ever since the destruction 
of the original Armada off Guam, was ready 
at last. The ships, as fast as they had been 
finished, were utilized in the training of an 
adequate force to man the entire fleet. 

Over five hundred submarines were ready. 
In addition, swift vessels of the destroyer type 
had been expressly fitted out with aeroplanes 
and guns to combat the air fleet which 
Mongolia had so largely augmented since the 
great battle. 

Scientists had devised a projectile to be 
used against aircraft, and its manufacture 
had been undertaken in each country with 
the greatest circumspection. Those engaged 
in its manufacture had been isolated and no 
word of its construction had come into the 
possession of any Mongolian spy. 

So the great shell was stored in the maga- 
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zines. It is now too well known to require a 
detailed description here. As war is over and 
done with for all ages, the manufacture of 
them has ceased and specimens may be found 
only in museums, as relics of a past age of 

strife. * 

The incandescent spirals which shot out 
from the shell as it exploded on high reached 
for hundreds of yards in all directions, sear- 
ing anything which they touched. The few 
Mongolian aviators who survived the 
attack of these devilish instruments of war, 
still recount with bated breath the hopeless 
feeling which overtook them as they wit- 
nessed the machines of their fellows, grasped 
by the fiery tentacles and cut through the 
wings, fall fluttering to earth. 

Naturally, in the great broken lands of 
Asia where the battles raged, there was ample 
opportunity for manoeuver. While a dead- 
lock existed, it was impossible to occupy the 
entire line solidly, and vulnerable points were 
discovered. Whole allied reserve army corps 
became railway constructién units, and the 
glistening arteries of supply, steel rails, 
followed the course of advance. 

By quick massing of forces behind covering 
mountains, and an overwhelming attack, the 
Mongolian forces in Persia were beaten back 
through Ispahan and Teheran, uncovering 
the entire Persian Gulf section. 

Between the southern extremity of the 
Caspian Sea and the northwestern point of 
Afghanistan, the Mongols made a desperate 
stand; but the success of the Occidental 
movement had _ strategically compelled a 
retirement of the Mongol line further north, 
for, should the southern angle fail to hold, 
the position was threatened in flank as well 
as in communication. 

Three million Occidental troops were 
landed in India, where the revolution, 
already coming under control, was quickly 
suppressed. Those troops who had remained 
faithful to England added their strength to 
the main forces, and the united armies moved 
northward to attack the Mongols who held 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 

When the European contingent of the 
submarine fleet was about to pass through the 
Suez Canal, sufficient forces were first landed 
to clear the country and avoid the possibility 
of a spy’s gaining knowledge as to the sailing 
of the flotilla. The passage of the Canal was 
made undetected and the great fleet sped to 
the Straits of Malacca to await the American 
ships. 

America, when the war was declared, had 
promptly interned every Mongol within her 
territory. As a result, there was no intima- 
tion to Mongolia that offensive naval action 
was about to be undertaken. The submarines 
crossed the Pacific without being discovered, 
and effected a junction with the European 
fleet near Singapore, whence the Armada 
sailed for the Sea of Japan. 

_A little to the southward of Tsu-Shima, 
where, during the Russo-Japanese war the 
Russian fleet had been destroyed, the Mon- 
golian communication guard was found. 
Aeroplane reconnaissance was encountered 
from Japan, resulting in the discovery of the 
approach of the Occidental . fleet, and the 
ships of the yellow race were lying in wait. 

Once more the fleets locked horns in 
desperate conflict. The Occidentals possessed 
one great advantage, however, over their 
opponents, for the improved submarine 
detector, developed in secrecy, proved of 
inestimable value in locating the approach 
of an enemy’s ship. 

The dial needles of the indicators which 
marked direction, distance, and depth, swung 
true, and when the bell which warned that a 
friendly craft was in line with the torpedo 
tubes, failed to sound, a magnetic torpedo 
was sent accurately crashing into the hull 
of the enemy. 

One by one the Mongolian submarines 
were sunk. The fleet of dreadnoughts and 
battle-cruisers which valiantly steamed into 
the face of their invisible foes, when the 
Mongolian admiral threw them forward in a 
desperate hope, fared no better than the swift 
submarine-destroying vessels which strove 
to locate the attackers. They*were literally 
lifted off the surface of the seas by torpedo 
blasts, to sink bubbling to the ocean's bed. 

Once more there came the flight of Mon- 
golian aeros, their number estimated at 
about two thousand. They had proven a 
safeguard once before, and hope was again 
placed in them. 

To meet this attack the submarines rose 
to the surface, cleared away their anti- 
aircraft guns and sent salvos of the terrible 
X shells screaming aloft. 

About four hundred 


giant submarines 


opened fire upon the aeros with from four to 
six guns each, at least a gun to an aeroplane. 


. the severance of communications. 


The bursting of the X shells formed a per- 
fect canopy of flame and the snarling ribbons 
of incandescence filled the air with their shrill 
attack. The first line of the approaching air 
fleet crashed full into the face of the fire; the 
aeros seemed to check themselves in flight, 
poised for a moment like wounded birds, 
then collapsed in a writhing, fluttering cur- 
tain to the devouring waves below. 

Line after line met the same fate. The 
precision of the air attack faded away like a 
mist as they met the searing fire. Within ten 
minutes after the first shot was fired, none of 
the aircraft was aloft except a terrorized few 
which turned tail as the last line witnessed the 
awful destruction of their fellows ahead and 
fled, panic-stricken, for safety to Nippon. 

And so the line of communication was 
definitely severed. 

In anticipation of some such eventuality, 
the capital of the Mongolian Empire had 
been located at Peking. The great munition 
shops too, were established for the most 
part on the mainland, so the severance of the 
Japanese islands from Asia effected no 
material lessening of supply to the forces. 

But the moral effect told heavily. 

Japan and China had not been welded 
together sufficiently firmly or for long 
enough to obliterate the individual fealties of 
their peoples to their own lands. While 
Japanese prestige had forced itself convine- 
ingly upon the Chinese it was not firmly 
enough seated as yet for them to ignore the 
loss of the Japanese territories. Japan had 
been proclaimed as impregnable and _ the 
people had believed. But when the armored 
air boats flew into China from the Armada 
and scattered leaflets telling of the late vic- 
tory, inviting the men of China to examine 
for themselves, and outlining the blending of 
the rest of the world under a common govern- 
ment where peace was to reign supreme and 
forever, there were those who believed, those 
to whom the raging war was at complete 
variance with the peaceful mode of living 
which had been in-born in them for centuries, 
and this word, grim for the Japanese cause, 
was passed from mouth to ear. 

The Chinese statesmen whe were in power 
when Japan made entry into China had been 
secluded ever since. They had been against 
absorption by Japan, and entertained a 
feeling of liking for America which was the 
result of years of kindliness from the great 
former republic. 

Japan had counted too much upon racial 
allegiance to her from the peoples whom she 
had sought to bring beneath her sway. Her 
sense of security was demonstrated by failure 
to keep sufficient of her troops near at hand to 
suppress a possible uprising, and when, after 
the Chinese conspiracy broke against Japan 
which gained momentum with incredible 
speed, it was too late to repair the omission. 

Troops in Japan were marooned there by 
The attack 
of the Occidental forces in the west was too 
determined and continuous to readily permit 
withdrawal of first-line troops, for the front 
could not safely be weakened at any point. 

Great bodies of reserves which were being 
held to plug any gaps that might occur in the 
Asiatic position, were ordered back to sup- 
press the uprising; but the thread had been 
broken, the damage done. 

Chinese troops of the reserves killed their 
Japanese officers and declared themselves 
for China alone. Masses of natives who had 
not yet been called upon for service, but who 
had watched thousands of their felléws march 
away to be turned into soldiers, swarmed over 
the munition factories and destroyed them, 
as well as the newly made railways which 
were of such paramount importance to the 
supply of the forces at the front. 

A period of lawlessness, rapine, plunder 
and murder, set in. And while the Japanese 
troops which, under desperate despair, were 
detached from the front, shot down the 
insurgents by thousands, the continuity of 
supply was broken. Food and ammunition 
failed to reach the troops, growing more and 
more scarce day by day, and the news, 
transmitted by important officials of the 
revolt to the commander of the victorious 
Armada, was relayed by wireless to the 
Occidental general staff. 

Seizing the moment, the attack of the 
Occident redoubled in vigor. For a period 
the Mongols blazed fiercely in reply, and the 
dead were piled in wind-rows before the blast. 
But gradually the intensity of the defending 
fire diminished, and those of the enemy in 
authority knew why. There was a shortage 
of ammunition. 

One by one the elements of the great Mon- 
gol artillery grew silent; diminished was the 
rain of musketry which had formerly greeted 
each attack. When general advance was 
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ordered at last by the Occidental staff, with 
a final desperate hurling of their remaining 
charges into the face of the assault, whole 
Mongolian army corps broke before the com- 
bined hail of artillery and the flash of leaping 
bayonet, or stood stolidly with breast open 
and undefended against the plunging steel. 

The deadlock had been broken from within! 

For a time, the Mongolian forces strove 
to rally in rear of the old front. River and 
mountain range became stout temporary 
barriers behind which attempt was made to 
check the onslaught. But the Occident, with 
the reports of the aviators pointing the 
topographical way, turned position after 
position until the great line which~- had 
reached from the Arctic to the Himalayas 
was gaping, unheld in a score of places. 

Following the victory of the Armada, 
transports which had been gathered from 
every land and held in readiness for the 
moment, were despatched with their troops. 
Six weeks after the line of communications 
was cut, three million Occidental troops were 
landed in the province of Pe-Chili, swept away 
the slender Mongol forces which opposed 
them and the transports scurried away to 
begin the work of supplying the great array. 

The Chinese uprising was at its height. 
With the western line breaking under the 
shortage of ammunition, the huge forces of 
the Mongols teetering on the verge of starva- 
tion through failure of their supply system, 
India once more a unit and the avenue of 
attack on the flank, Mongolia — practically 
Japan — was forced to sue for peace. 

At once all advances were halted. The 
emperor, who had fled from Peking with the 
seizure of Pe-Chili province, so near the seat 
of government, went personally to the head- 
quarters where the Japanese field marshal 
was haggling for terms, and, with his counsel- 
lors, he undertook to obtain terms which 
would leave Japan an independent state. 

But the war had been waged to the bitter 
end by the Occident merely to complete the 
cycle of amalgamation and no alternative 
terms were offered. Japan — Mongolia — 
must subscribe to the merger of all lands 
under a common government, or the war 
must continue. 

Pride held the Emperor unshaken; he 
could not capitulate on such terms. An 
epidemic of suicides among the bigher 
Japanese officials ensued, for they blamed 
themselves for the failure of their invasion of 
Europe. And at that moment, when it 
seemed as though word must be given to 
resume the Occidental advance, a Chinaman 
crept into the presence of the Mongol ruler 
and assassinated him. 

The field marshal who held supreme com- 
mand of Mongolia’s horde accepted the 
terms of the Occident and ordered the dis- 
banding of his forces. Artillery, rifles and 
equipment were deposited under guard as 
the troops marched past concentration 


points, and the Oriental soldiers were con- ~ 


ducted by their own officers and under 
Occidental supervision to their homes. 

The Japanese islands which had not yet 
been taken, owing to the impossibility of a 
submarine fleet developing offensive action 
against land fortifications, were threatened 
by the battle-fleet which appeared off its 
principal ports. The Japanese who had 
returned from the vanquished forces of 
Mongolia, were permitted to enter their 
homeland to tell of the true state of affairs. 

Negotiations were begun and, recognizing 
the futility of resistance against the entire 
world, Japan opened her ports. The frowaing 
guns were silent as the fleets steamed majesti- 
cally into the harbors, flying the new flag of 
the Central Government, and the quiet crowds 
which stared at the forces which landed 
seemed apathetic and stricken by the blow. 

To insure a complete understanding by the 
Japanese people of the true meaning of amal- 
gamation, the machinery of propaganda was 
revived and altered to meet the conditions 
existing in that country, and its teachings 
were spread broadcast through the educated 
Japanese who were first given opportunity 
to digest its possibilities and promises. 

In China, the same plan was followed. 
Those Chinese officials who had fomented 
the uprising which had proven to be the key 
to Occidental victory, had been primed with 
the literature of amalgamation, introduced 
there even before Mongolia had decided to 
wage war upon the Occident. It com- 
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mended itself to their philosophy; it agreed 
with life precepts which had been handed 
down from father to son for generations, and, 
as such disorganized machinery of adminis- 
tration as existed in China lay in their hands, 
it was not difficult to complete agreements 
for the benefits of world welfare to be intro- 
duced. 

In 1916 or 1917, belief that amalgamation 
could ever be anything except a wonderful 
dream was hardly possible, even to vision- 
aries. But the natural development of the 
movement seemed to create a building spirit, 
a strong psychic current that spread over the 
globe and influenced the mind of mankind 
to seize upon the new order of things. 

At Washington, the news that Mongolia 
was vanquished at last was hailed with a 
human hymn of gratitude that arose from 
every heart. The world was indeed become 
altruistic. 

War has a way of impelling, on the part of 
those who participate in its great movements, 
a certain delight in concerted action and the 
achievement of an objective. The gathering 
of a great body of men seems to inspire its 
members with the conquering spirit. It was 
recognized that this spirit could be easily 
directed toward the conquest of natural and 
physical obstacles, Herculean tasks such as 
the moving of mountains to open a way into 
a new land; and as the troops were returned 
to their native heaths for disbandment, the 
individuals were urged to volunteer for the 
great enterprises about to be undertaken in 
the interests of world development. 

The artisans of Persia, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, the Balkans, Austria and neighboring 
territories, mostly former soldiers, were 
invited to participate in the building of the 
new city of Irenopolis. Those workmen who 
elected to join the industrial army were to be 
permitted to take their families with them 
and were to be housed and fed under the 
direction of the architectural commission. 

There was a prompt response. While 
weary of warfare, and possessing some of the 
actuating spirit of the new government, the 
men rather welcomed opportunity to remain 
members of an organization, even semi- 


military in form, and their applications for . 


enrollment in the new industrial battalions 
poured in. ; 

From the fusing and blending of world- 
wide ideas, a distinctive type of architecture 
had arisen which combined the best of each. 
This era of architecture was to receive its 
first expression in the City of Peace. 

Elaborated plans for the new city were 
published that the world at large might see. 
The ends of the earth were summoned to 
furnish their quota of material — marble, 
granite, jasper. The woods, ebony mahogany, 
palma-brava, lignum-vite and others were 
selected for their beauty and endurance. 
Concrete construction was to obtain as a 
base, re-enforced by steel. 

The lovely hills before which the storied 
Bosphorus smiled in the sunshine of a fair 
land, were to be terraced, to blossom forth 
with an array of official residences, while the 
rim of the Golden Horn was to be cleared of 
its old buildings and be made over into a 
broad park wherein the stately buildings of 
government were to be reared. 

For miles beyond. the official city proper, 
the plans provided for the reservation of a 
territory which was to be given over to 
residential and mercantile houses. Each 
plan for the erection of a private house, 
however, it was decreed must be submitted 
to the commission, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of unsightly buildings or those of 
dangerous or inflammable type. 

Plans in great number were prepared by 
the architects for private residences, both 
large and small, and there was to be no charge 
made for their utilization. 

The new city was to be laid out on an exact 
plan, with a facile numbering and lettering 
of streets and avenues, that one’s way might 
be found readily about the city. Broad 
speedways were to be built skirting the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, with 
others leading into the interior. 

As the cleanliness and order of Irenop- 
olis replaced the squalor and confusion of 
Old Constantinople, those long resident 
there could not but mark the improvement, 
and they too imbibed something of the 
spirit of progress which had crowned the 
achievement of amalgamation. 


| The end} 
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A King in Babylon 


Continued from page 11! 





her mother was Ma Creel’s sister, and when 
her father lost his life through the snapping 
of a guy wire, and her mother died of shock 
a week later, why, of course, Ma Creel took 
her. And whether through Ma Creel’s in- 
fluence, or her own disposition, or both, she 
grew up to be the sweetest, cleverest, and 
most tormenting girl that I have ever known. 
Of course she had gone into the movies as 
soon as she could walk, almost; and the 
principal trial of my life was the fact that she 
Was away so much, on other locations; and 
recently, she had been doing some work for 
the Apex. 

I may as well state here that I am in love 
with Mollie, and have been ever since she was 
a kid. In fact, she isn’t much more than a 
kid, even yet! Just at the dangerous age 
when she might lose her head over some 
handsome scoundrel. Consequently, when 
Creel told me to pack my bag for Egypt, I 
did not respond with any great enthusiasm, 
not knowing what his arrangements as to his 
family were. 

The state of my affections was, of course, 
no secret, and Creel smiled drily as he looked 
at me. 

“You don’t seem overjoyed,” he said. 
“It's a great chance, but if you don’t want 
to go —— ” 

“Ts Mollie going?” I blurted out. 

“Yes, Mollie's going but if youd 
rather stay on here 

“Oh, shut up!" I said. “You know what 
I mean!” 

Ves,” said Creel, “Ido. And all Ive got 
to say is this: if you can’t finish your job 
with two long sea-voyages and two or three 
weeks in the desert, I'm going to give 
you the boot myself, if Mollie hasn't the 
heart to, when we get back!” 

“All right,” I said; “I agree to that!” 

And I did my work that afternoon with the 
blood singing in my ears. Yes, if I couldn't 
bring Mollie to terms on a trip like that, [ 
might as well give up. Up to the present, 
I really hadn’t had a fair chance. She was 
away so much, that there hadn't been time 
for any decisive action. Just when I had my 
artillery preparation complete, and was 
ready to rush in my infantry, she would 
whisk away to the other side of the country! 

At that time, she was working with a com- 
pany down in Florida, and I hadn't seen her 
for a month. I kept up a daily bombard- 
ment of clippings and bon-bons and such 
things, but I couldn't see how effective it 
was, and the only reply I drew was an occa- 
sional postcard telling of the ripping time 
she was having, or a photograph showing her 
in the midst of a bunch of obviously-enslaved 
muts, who were looking at her in a way that 
made me want to smash the lot of them. 
And when I found out that our male lead 
was to be Jimmy Allen, and that Creel and 
old Digby were the only other men in the 
party except myself, I felt better than ever. 

Jimmy Allen was a square fellow, and he 
wouldn't flirt with Mollie, because he knew 
how I felt about her. Probably he wouldn’t 
have flirted with her anyway, for he never 
seemed to have any real affinity for women. 
He was a splendid actor, and his love-scenes 
certainly looked like the real thing; but I 
happened to know that more than one lead- 
ing lady who had tried to continue them off- 
stage had been turned down. Not harshly, 
of course; Jimmy couldn't be harsh with 
anyone; but he just hadn't seemed to under- 
stand. For one person not to seem to under- 
stand, when the other knows all the time that 
he does understand, is deadly in a case like 
that! 

Jimmy was cursed with the fatal gift of 
beauty. It was that which, in the beginning, 
had caused him to be singled out from the 
extras. He had dark, mysterious eyes, and 
crinkly black hair that waved just enough 
and not too much, and a dusky, lustrous sort 
of skin that the camera somehow made the 
most of. There was something about him 
that always struck me as Oriental—though 
the only Orientals I knew were Jews — and 
old Omar, whom I had recently discovered 
— and he wasn't in the least like them. And 
I also knew his father and mother, an unas- 
suming Irish couple living in Jersey City, 
where his father was sergeant of police. So 
there couldn't really have been anything 
Oriental about him; it was just chance which 
had given him that appearance. 

Well, his good looks had brought him 


many a punching as a boy, which left his 
black eyes blacker than ever, and his shapely 
nose dripping gore, and no doubt he had 
cursed them often enough; but they had 
proved a blessing in the end. In the first 
place, they had caused him to be singled out 
from the crowd of boys loafing around the 
gate of the Pathé studio when a bell-boy 
had been wanted in a hurry. Other small 
parts had followed; he had worked hard, as 
he matured; and when the directors finally 
discovered that he could act as well as look 
soulful, and that the public liked him, there 
wasn’t any limit to his future! 

I'm bound to say that Jimmy wasn’t 
spoiled by it. He still lived at home, and 
brought his mother over occasionally to see 
Ma Creel, and kept on fighting off the 
ladies. There was really something lacking 
in him where women were concerned. It 
wasn’t that he didn’t like them — he did, 
in a way — liked to have them around, liked 
to josh them, liked to put an arm about them 
sometimes — but beyond that he wasn’t 
interested. Funny thing, too — the quickest 
and surest way to make him mad was to 
intimate any resemblance to Galahad! 

If I hadn’t known better, I'd have said 
there was a great love in his life which left 
no room for any small ones. But that was 
nonsense. I had known him since he was a 
boy; I had even helped punch those black 
eyes of his; and there had never been the 
suspicion of a girl. Since we came back from 
Egypt, I have thought it over a good deal, 
and I think that now I understand. 


I. finished the picture we were on, and I 

had a chance to loaf a little and go around 
and see what the other fellows were doing, 
while Creel got things into shape for his 
great film. He was a busy man, those days. 
In the first place, he had to get his idea 
sketched out, so that he could tell what would 
be needed in the way of props and back- 
grounds and locations; but he kept mighty 
quiet about it for fear some inkling of it 
would leak out, and some other producer 
would beat him to it. I don’t believe he ever 
showed that clipping to anyone but the old 
man till we were well on our way to Egypt — 
I know he didn’t show it to me till long after- 
wards, and I hadn't the slightest idea what 
the film was to be about. If there had been 
any way for him to suppress Henley’s 
poems, he'd have done it without the slight- 
est compunction! 

Then, after he had decided what locations 
he'd need, he had to find them; and he 
studied photographs and talked to the ex- 
perts up at the Metropolitan Art Museum 
till he knew Egypt pretty well from one end 
to the other. I gathered that what he was 
looking for was some imposing place at the 
edge of the desert, which had not been fully 
excavated, and where he could set his gangs 
at work, and from this I inferred that Jimmy 
Allen was to play the part of an explorer 
digging into the old tombs, and, of course, 
making all sorts of startling discoveries. 
When I think of the discoveries we really 
made... 

And at about this stage, Creel struck a 
snag which nearly upset the whole plan, for 
he discovered that it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful if he could get into Egypt at all. What 
with threats of a Turkish attack on the Suez 
Canal and her desire to keep secret her own 
preparations to meet it, England wasn't 
exactly welcoming any visitors to Egypt 
just then. Moreover, the United States 
government, while stoutly maintaining the 
right of its citizens to go anywhere they 
wanted to, was declining to issue passports to 
anybody who couldn't show a good and suffi- 
cient reason for going abroad, and without 
passports it was impossible to get on a ship — 
to say nothing of getting off again! 

In the beginning, Creel’s application came 
back with the intimation that it would be 
perhaps as well for him to confine his activi- 
ties to America for the present; and his sub- 
sequent protestations as to the immense 
service he was planning for the cause of art 
were received coldly, not to say skeptically. 
Finally he gathered together our photo- 
graphs and pedigrees and birth-certificates, 
and departed grimly for Washington. He 
was gone three or four days, and when he 
came back, he had not only the passports, 
but a letter from the British ambassador, 
recommending him to the good graces of the 
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A High Standard 


Were they so disposed, Dodge Brothers 
could not lower the quality of this car. 


They are no longer free agents, be- 
cause public opinion has established a 
standard for everything bearing their 
name. 


They dare not fall below the high esti- 
mate that has been formed of them as 
motor car manufacturers. 


The American people are quick to de- 
tect deterioration. 


And what is much more important— 
they expect the constant improvement 
of any product in which they repose 
complete confidence. 


They would be slower to forgive a 
fault in any car Dodge Brothers might 
build, than in one they esteemed less 
highly. 


Every dealer in Dodge Brothers cars 
knows that. the customers who come 
to him, come with the highest possible 
expectations. 


He knows that the thing he is selling 
primarily is Dodge Brothers word and 
their good name. 


He knows that he is not merely deal- 
ing in motor cars, but acting as cus- 
todian for Dodge Brothers reputation. 


Made Higher Still 


Naturally, this knowledge of what is 
expected by the buyer breeds a deep 
sense of responsibility. 


In the Works, it has the effect of in- 
spiring Dodge Brothers to a constant 
personal oversight of all of the manu- 
facturing operations. 


Their own life-long zeal for good work- 
manship is sharpened and stimulated 
by a realization of what the public ex- 
pects from them. 


The entire institution is honestly per- 
meated with the idea that quality and 
performance are paramount and all- 
important. 


And so, a standard which was natur- 


ally high, has been made higher still, 
by the bestowal of complete confi- 
dence on the part of the public. 


It is a mutual contract which offers 
constant inspiration to the manufact- 
urer and constant insurance to the 
customer. 


With the interests of buyer and seller 
so closely knit together, the result, 
everywhere, is what might have been 
expected. 

It is impossible for Dodge Brothers, 
with all their great facilities, to build 
enough motor cars to satisfy the public. 


Touring Car or Roadster, $835 In Canada $1185 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1000 In Canada $1420 
Sedan or Coupe, $1265 In Canada $1800 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Safe For Dainty 
Foods— Best 
For All F oods 


6 Kier: supreme test of a home 

refrigerator is its preservation of 
dainty foods. For instance, in the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator you can 
keep onions, milk, cheese and fruit in 
the same compartment without fear 
of contamination. ‘The perfect cir- 
culation of dry air and the sanitary 
lining make this possible. 


BOHN 
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UNIQUE COLD FOOD RECIPE BOOK 
And Interesting Cut Out For Children 


Vhe cleverest recipe book you ever saw nearly 1000 
tested ecipes ol alads, ice beverages, candies, etc., 

nvenientl ‘rrouped and bound in white cloch. 126 
larve pag This be Ok, without new paper toy “Bohn 
Sanitary Kitchen,” postpaid soc. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Main Office and Factory 
1414 University Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
53 W. 42nd St 


LOS ANGELES 
803 So. Hill St. 
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authorities in Egypt. How he got it I don’t 
know. He has always refused to tell me 
perhaps it is a secret which must wait till the 
war is over! 

Then, just as everything seemed serene 
again, he struck another snag. The old man 
called him into the office one day and told 
him he couldn't get Felice Tabor. 

“She positively refuses to go abroad,” he 
“She's afraid shell be sub- 


explained. 
Besides, I think she’s in love 


marined. 
again!” 

“Did you offer her enough?” Creel asked. 

“| offered her ten thousand and expenses,” 
said the old man. “Don’t you think that 
was enough?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Creel. “If she doesn’t 
want to go, that settles it, I guess,”’ he added 
gloomily. “However, I'll have a talk with 
her.” 

He did, but Felice remained obdurate. In 
spite of the fascinating picture he painted 
of the great opportunity it would be for her, 
of his assurance that there was not the slight- 
est danger, and of many other things ex- 
plained with the fluency of which only Creel 
was capable, she refused to go. It wasn't 
often that Creel acknowledged — himself 
beaten; but he was beaten then, and he 
admitted it that evening. He said after- 
wards that it was Fate — and I am inclined 
to agree with him! 

“L've got to get somebody else,” he said, 
“and mighty quick, too. We're going to sail 
a week from tomorrow.” 

“There's lots of actresses,” I pointed out. 
“Too many, in fact.” 

“It's not only an actress I want,” said 
Creel; “it’s a type. I want a woman —a 
beautiful woman — with dark hair and eyes 
and skin, and the look of the Orient about 
her. I want her to suggest the Mysterious 
East by the way she moves. I want her to 
have the sensuous Oriental atmosphere. 
Jimmy Allen has it — though with him it’s 
only skin deep! and the Lord alone knows 
where he got even that! But that’s the rea- 
son I'm taking him. Now, if I can get just 
the right type of woman, who also knows 
how to act, Pll put over the greatest picture 
that was ever thrown on the screen.” 

I named two or three women who had 
some reputation and who [I thought might 
perhaps fill the specifications. But he shook 
his head at all of them. 

“They're all hackneyed and stilted,” he 
objected. “They've all been taught to get 
certain effects in- certain ways. © So has 
Felice Tabor, for that matter; but she has 
intelligence, and if I could have got her out 
there in the desert where she couldn't run 
away, I'd have whipped her into shape. But 
these other women haven't even intelligence. 
They'd behave on the Nile just as they do 
at Rector’s. Besides, the public is tired of 
their tricks.” 

He sat for some minutes run ting his fin- 
gers through his hair, and I knew what he 
was thinking: if he could only discover an 
unknown, a great unknown, and introduce 
her through the medium of a great picture! 
That would be a double triumph! At last 
he jumped up, shaking his head. 

“Let's forget our troubles by looking at 
other people's,” he said, and we spent the 
rest of the evening in and out of the picture 
houses along Broadway. 

The pictures we saw were, of course, the 
very cream of the week's releases — other- 
wise they wouldn't have been on Broadway; 
but we grew more and more depressed as we 
went from one to another. They were well- 
staged and well-acted, the photography and 
lighting were excellent, the direction in many 
instances artistic and subtle; but their 
plots, in so far as they could be said to pos- 
sess plots at all, were puerile. They were 
enough to make the angels weep! 

Creel’s face was grim as we came out of the 
last show. 

“There you are, Billy,” he said; 
the depths to which the motion-picture 
business has fallen!” 

“Some of the companies are putting out 
original stuff,’ [ said. 

“Original!” echoed Creel. “Noah might 
have called it that! As a matter of fact, most 
producers don’t want new stuff. They're 
afraid of it. What they want is the old stuff 
done over!” 

* Yes, that’s true,” T agreed. And it is. 

“And when they try to write new stuff 
well — do you ever read the summaries in 
the back of the World and the News?” 

“Sometimes,” I admitted. 

“And you cail them original?” 

I had to confess that most of them re- 
minded me of the literary exercises at a 
country school. 

“That's just it,” said Creel; 


“you see 


“and that’s 
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the sort of stuff I have to produce! Oh, 
my God!” 

“You won't have to this time,” I pointed 
out. 

“No,” he agreed, but his face didn’t light 
up the way I thought it would. “No.” 

He stood for a moment looking gloomily 
up and down the street; then he bade me 
good-night, and plunged into the Subway. 


IV 


HE trouble was that Creel was suffering 

from the reaction which every artist feels 
when he turns his great idea over and looks 
at it and tries to work it out. He was won- 
dering if, after all, it was as brilliant as he had 
thought it; he was doubting his ability to 
develop it as it should be developed. He al- 
ways got into the dumps at this stage of 
every picture he put on, and it was then that 
Ma Creel and the old man showed the stuff 
they were made of. There was never any 
doubt in their minds — apparently! — and 
between them they always managed to 
boost Creel along over the low places. 

They did it this time, but it was a hard 
pull, for his usual despondency was increased 
by the fact that he hadn’t been able to find an 
actress to suit him. And the sailing-day was 
drawing steadily nearer — and Creel swore 
it shouldn’t be postponed. He was supersti- 
tious about postponements. He and old 
Digby were so swamped with the work of 
checking up the costumes and props and 
making sure that everything was provided 
for, that finally he asked me to help. But 
there was one prop which fairly gave me the 
creeps. 

“Come in here,” Creel said to me one day; 
“there's a member of the company you 
haven't seen,” and he led the way into the 
workroom. 

There on the table lay what looked to me 
like a half-decayed body. The foreman 
grinned when he saw the way I jumped. But 
I could almost smell it. The nose was gone 
and the eyes; the leathery lips were parted 
in a ghastly smile, and there was a long wisp 
of black hair clinging to the blackened skull. 
You could see the ribs sticking up, and the 
abdomen had fallen away into the pelvis. 

“What do you think of her?” asked Creel 
proudly. 

“Is it a her?” [T countered feebly. 

“My dear boy,” said Creel, “you see 
before you all that remains of Meri-Tau, a 
young lady once the toast of the court of 
Pharaoh, but who fell into evil ways, and 
whose end was most tragic.” ; 

“Really?” [ asked, for I couldn’t for the 
life of me tell by looking at the thing whether 
it was a fake or not. 

Creel laughed. “That's a compliment for 
you, Peter,” he said to the foreman. 

“Then it’s a fake?” I asked. 

“It was made on.the premises,” said 
Creel, “by Peter and his assistant, under the 
supervision of an expert from the Metro- 
politan.” 

When I found that it was only papier- 
maché, I went closer and looked at it. It 
was certainly a masterpiece. 

“It is a copy of a real one,” said Creel; 
“but [ think we've improved on the original. 
That smile, now,” and he indicated the grin- 
ning lips. 

“Why didn’t you borrow the original?’ 
I asked. “Or buy it?” 

“The original wouldn't have done, even if 
I could have got it,” Creel explained. “It 
wouldn't stand the handling.” 

“Will it have to be handled?” 

“Oh, ves,” said Creel with a smile. “Jim- 
my Allen will have to hug it quite a good 
deal.” 

After all, L reflected, there were some ad- 
vantages a camera-man had, even over a 
leading actor. 

“Who's your other lead?” 

Creel’s face clouded. 

“IT haven't got her yet,” he said. “Ive 
got an option on two girls who might possibly 
do, but I'm not going to close till the last 
minute. Something may turn up. I always 
was lucky, you know!” 

That night Mollie Adams came back from 
Florida, and T lost interest in Creel’s troubles; 
I instantly acquired a lively set of my own! 

When I called her up and asked if I might 
come around and see her, she shied right 
away. 


“T haven't got time.” she said. “If I'm 
going to Egypt, [Eve got to be getting 
ready.” 

“Tf?” TL echoed. 
it?” 

“I hate ocean voyages, and the Apex 
people have made me a mighty good offer. 
I'll make up my mind tomorrow.” 


I asked. 


“Is there any ‘if’ about 
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Built 
Clinton Cowen, Highway Com- 
Lewis & Burnett, Rockford, Ohto. 


Concrete Road and Bridge, Wayne Highway, near Rockford, Ohto. 


hy the State Highway Department. 
soner, Columbus, Contractors, 


Permanent Roads 
an Essential of 
Preparedness 


\ million men, perfectly trained and fully equipped, are 
of little use in defending a country as extensive as ours, 
unless they can be rushed to any point of invasion and 
be kept steadily supplied with the enormous quantities 
of food and munitions which modern warfare demands. 
The railroads are unable today to handle the peace 
trafic; what could they do with war trafic added? 
Railroad facilities should be supplemented by hard roads 
for the short haul traffic. 


The Safety of the Nation 


might depend, as did the safety of Verdun, upon unlim- 
ited motor truck service. A few thousand trucks can 
transport an army corps with all munitions and equip- 
3ut motor trafhe is limited by the extent of good 
Heavy loads and high speed require 


ment, 
roads 


Hard, Durable, Unyielding, Mudless, 
Dustless Roads 


It takes the durability of concrete to stand up under the 
pounding, thrusting and shearing strains of heavy motor and 
truck traffic—and a connected system of such roads is required 
to be of any real service. Scattered stretches of go od 
road surface will not do. A whole fleet of trucks might 
be blocked by a few feet of mud. 

Every citizen can serve his country to advantage right 
now by doing his best to influence the systematic building 
of permanent highways in his own county or state; and 
by advocating and voting for good roads bond issues, 
which is the adequate and equitable way to quickly raise 
the money needed 


available. 


No main highways should be built of any less durable material 
than concrete. For many years concrete has been the standard 
material for important dams, locks, bridges and other works 
where durability and strength are the chief consideration. 


The service of this Association is at your disposal. It has 
facts and figures of value to present to communities contemplat- 
ing road improvement. Write for Bulletin No. 136 and 
then urge your own road authorities to act. 
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“T suppose you know I'm going?” I 
asked. 
“Yes,” she said. “Aunt Mary told me. 


There didn’t seem to be anything more for 
me to say except good-by, and I was just 
going to hang up, when she stopped me. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. “Aunt Mary 
wants to see you about something. She 
wants to know if you can come around to- 
night for a little while.” 

“Of course I can,” I said. 
asking you if I might?” 

“Oh, so you were,” she said. “* Well, Aunt 
Mary will be looking for you about eight.” 

I spent the afternoon overhauling my 
cameras and getting my apparatus generally 
ship-shape, just to have something to occupy 
my mind, and in the evening I went around to 
Ma Creel’s. I hardly expected to see Mollie 
after what she had said over the telephone, 
but it was she who opened the door. She ex- 
plained that Ma Creel would be down in a 
minute, and while we were waiting, she told 
me all about the good time she had been 
having in Florida, and how a fellow named 
Rogers had been blowing himself for her. 

“He's a real actor,” she went on, with 
what seemed to me unnecessary enthusiasm 
“and one of the handsomest men I ever saw. 
Not the wishy-washy kind, but strong and 
virile — the sort of man who would protect 
a woman against the world.” 

“T always thought you were perfectly able 
to protect yourself,” I said. 

“T suppose I am,” she agreed; 
gets tired of the battle — she 
strong man’s arm about her.” 

“Well,” I began, “Ive got an arm 
of them, in fact “a 

“He has signed up with the Apex for two 
years,” she cut in before IT could finish, “and 
he’s awfully anxious that I should join, too. 
They've offered me a splendid contract 
and they're getting ready for a_ perfectly 
swell production — and I certainly do like 
Florida.” 

“T’ve been to'd.” I said, 
much more interesting.” 

Mollie grimaced. 

“Smells and fleas, 
Rogers says!” 


“Wasn't I just 


“but a girl 
longs for a 


two 


“that Egypt is 


principally? so Mr. 


“What does he know about it?” I de- 
manded. 

“He has been looking it up for me.” 

‘That was kind of him!” I snapped; 


I couldn't help it. Mr. 
my nerves. 

“So L thought,” agreed Mollie coldly. 
“He was always trying to do things for me.” 

“Look here, Mollie,” I said, desperately, 
after a moment; “you know I love you 
everybody else knows it, at any rate 

“Yes,” broke in Mollie bitterly, “they do! 
That's just it! What right have you to 
plaster me with “Don’t touch’ signs? It 
makes me feel like a fool!” 

“Well, I can't help it—and Im not 
ashamed of it!) And I haven't plastered you 
with ‘Don't touch’ signs —at least I've 
never observed that anybody ever paid any 
attention to them. But what I was going to 
say is that you've never seen enough of me to 
really make up your mind about me.” 

“Oh, haven't I!” said Mollie. 

“No, you haven't. What with Florida and 
Mexico and the Adirondacks, you haven't 
been here enough to get acquainted with me. 
Now here’s what I propose — you come 
along with Ma Creel. I won't bother you 
I promise you that: but Pll be around where 
you can find me if you want me; and you can 
sort of size me up, and if you decide you 
don't want me, why, all right. Ill never 
whimper, however bad it hurts!) But I do 
think — if only for the sake of old times 
I ought to have a chance before you turn 
me down.” 


“Tl think about it.” 


Rogers had got on 


said Mollie. 


looking 


at me kind of queer. “What és this shew, 
anyway?” 
“IT don’t know,” I said, “except that 


there's a 
I ever saw 


mummy in it the ugliest one 

Creel is keeping mighty close 
about it — he's afraid somebody will steal 
hisidea. But he says it’s a big one, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

“Mr. Rogers was saying that it’s com- 
mon report the old man is nearly down and 
out.” Mollie remarked. 

“Mr. Rogers had better mind his own 
business!’ I snorted, for I couldn't stand 
it to hear anybody knocking the old man. 

He's been losing money we all know that 

but he hasn't lost his nerve, which is more 
than can be said of some of the others.” 

“Well, you needn't get so mad about it,” 
said Mollie. “I think as much of the old 
man as you do.” 

“One would never suspect it!” T retorted 
‘Not to hear you passing on the knocks of 
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every cheap actor who comes along. If I'm 
not mistaken, this Mr. Rogers of yours was 
fired by the old man about three years ago.” 

“He resigned,” said Mollie. ‘He told me 
all about it. The old man took a grudge 
against him because he had ideas of his own.” 

“Tmportance!” said I. 

“What?” 

“You didn’t finish your sentence,” 
“You left off the last word.” 

“Look here, Mr. Williams,” said Mollie, 
her eyes blazing, “you're getting altogether 
too smart for a camera-man. You ought to 
be writing scenarios.” 

‘I've often thought so myself,” I agreed. 

“And since I haven't any use for a high- 
brow,” Mollie hurried on, her lips shaking 
a little, “Ii just bid you good-by now, 
without waiting for that trip to Egypt.” 

“All right,” I said; and reached for my 
hat, with a dim notion that I would walk 
straight to the river and throw niyself in. 

And, just then the door flew open, and 
Creel came in. 

He came in like a whirlwind, and dashed 
his hat in one corner, and caught Mollie 
around the waist and pulled her from her 
chair and hugged her. 

“Where’s Mary?” he shouted, waltzing 
Mollie around the room. “Where's my wife? 
Oh, hello, Billy,” he added, seeing me for the 
first time. “Didn't know you were here. 
Might have known it, too!” 

“Let me go!”” panted Molie, tear‘ng her- 
self out of his arms. “Mr. Williams came to 
see Aunt Mary.” 

“Of course!” chortled Creel, still hugging 


said I. 


her. “That's what I meant! Well, has he 
seen her?” 
“No,” said Mollie, her face very red; 


“not vet. [I was just going to call her —— 

And just then Ma Creel came down the 
stairs. 

“What's all this noise?” she demanded; 
and then she saw her husband’s face. and 
gave a little gasp of relief. “Have you found 
her, Warrie?” she asked, running to him. 

Creel dropped Mollie and hugged his wife. 

“Yes, darlint, ve found her! The very 
girl! The living, breathing ideal I've been 


dreaming of! That Tabor woman's no 
where!” 
“Who is she?" they demanded, in the 


same breath. 

“T don’t even know her name,” said Creel, 
“but I happened in at that little house on 
Fourteenth Street, and they were showing at 
French film, and I took just one look - 


“Is she French?” 
“Yes—and exactly the type I want! 
You should see her eyes! She only had a 


small part —— but she can ‘act —I could see 
that! -Her fortune’s made — and so is mine!” 

“But where is she?’ asked Ma Creel. 

“She’s in Paris, I guess. Anyway, I cabled 
Powers, our Paris man, to get after her quick 
and sign her up, and have her waiting on the 
pier at Marseilles when our boat reaches 
there.” 

* But suppose she won't go?” 

“Oh, she'll go,” said Creel easily. “It’s a 
great chance for an obscure little actress. 
Besides, Powers will kidnap her, if necessary. 
I know Powers. By the way, Mollie,” he 
added, putting his hand in his pocket, “here's 
your contract. The old man O.K’'d it this 
afternoon. He said he was glad to give you 
the increase.” 

Mellie’s face was crimson as she took the 
contract; then she marched out of the room 
without saying a word. 

“What's the matter with 
Creel. “She'll get a hundred a 
tra ——” 

I don’t think it’s the contract,” 


her?” asked 
week ex- 


said Ma 


Creel. “I thought I heard her and Billy 
quarreling i 
“Yes.” L said. “I was just reaching for 


my hat when Creel came in. She'll never 
sign that contract!” 
“Sign it!”’ echoed Creel. 
signed it yesterday!” 
And then, when they saw my face, they 
both began to laugh as though they'd never 
stop! 


man, she 


“Why, 


y 


REEL was justified in his belief that 
Powers would turn the trick, for late 
next day he got a cable advising him that 


Mile. Marguerite Roland had been duly en- 
gaged, and would join our party at Mar- 
seilles. I judged it was the artistic oppor- 


tunity which had appealed to her, for the 
compensation to which she had agreed would 
seem pitifully small to an American. star, 
even of the second magnitude — though, to 
be sure, it sounded pretty well in franes. 
With that cable, the last cloud was lifted 
from Creel’s spirits. He seemed to have no 
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doubt at all that the girl thus chosen — on 
the spur of the moment, almost sight un- 
seen! — would make good. 

“The old man is scared to death,” he con- 
fided to me that evening, when I dropped in 
casually in the hope of seeing Mollie — who 
wasn’t there. ‘He wants me to take one of 
these other girls along as an understudy, in 
case my star falls down. But she won't fall 
down —I can tell that by looking at her. 
She’s full of grit, and she'll work as long as 
she can stand on her feet. Besides, she’s the 
type, Billy — the absolute type. It’s almost 
startling! Since I've seen her — and I’ve 
had that film run through for me half a dozen 
times — since I've studied her, I feel that I'd 
rather not make the picture at all than make 
it with some other woman in the lead. [ve 
told the old man so. He thinks, too,” he 
added, “that we ought to have an extra 
camera-mant but Digby can do the camera- 
work, if anything should happen to you.” 

I knew quite well that Dighy could not do 
the camera-work, but I didn’t say anything. 
A good camera-man deserves nearly as much 
credit for the success of a film as the director 

I've seen pictures in which he deserved 
more. Perhaps some day he will get it. 
But I'm afraid that day is still a long way off! 

With the question of the leading lady 
settled and out of the way, Creel was able to 
devote his whole attention to the final prepa- 
rations. He soon had things humming. The 
costumes were being made in a shop some- 
where uptown, from designs approved by one 
of the Metropolitan experts, and when they 
began to be delivered, I saw that Creel had 
taken the old man’s advice not to stint him- 
self. Every member of the company, il 
seemed, would appear both in modern togs 
and in those of ancient Egypt, and it was 
when I learned this that I got the first ink'ing 
of what was in Creel’s mind. The picture, 
evidently, was to be built around the idea of 
reincarnation; and I knew that it would be 
worked out in some new and start'ing and 
convincing way. If 1 had guessed how 
startling . 

Powers was instructed by cable as to the 
modern dresses for Mile. Roland, and was 
also told to see that she got some lessons in 
English, as none of us knew anything but 
table-Phote French. He cabled back that, 
though she already spoke English quite well, 
he was giving her a lesson every day while 
they discussed the gowns, and | could fancy 
the gay time they were having spending the 
old man’s money! The Egyptian gowns 
which she was to wear were made in New 
York with the others, and were left with open 
seams here and there to be fitted by Ma 
Creel, who was to act as wardrobe-mistress, 
after Mile. Roland had joined the party. 

In addition to the costumes, there was a 
medley of other props — camel trappings. 
a painted mummy-case, an elaborate Oriental 
tent, with all sorts of cushions and rugs and 
fittings. Digby said it reminded him of the 
old days with the big top, before moving pic- 
tures were thought of, when the show ended 
with a spectacle called The Queen of Sheba. 
Even there, there had been no mummy! 
It amused me to see with what pride and ten- 
derness Digby packed that monstrosity away 
in its case! For me, I was glad to see the last 
of it. I never looked at it unawares without 
jumping. 

I had wondered considerably how Cree! 
was managing the Egyptian end of it, for of 
course an expedition would have to be organ- 
ized there; but he said nothing about it, and 
I knew better than to ask questions about 
what was none of my business. And then one 
day he told me that he had about decided on 
his locations, and asked me to go up to the 
Metropolitan with him and look at some 
photographs. Even a camera-man’s advice, 
it seems, was worth having! 

But even without it, Crecl wouldn't have 
gone wrong. I saw that as soon as I looked 
at the photographs. There was one of a big. 
half-finished excavation, with a queer double 
flight of steps leading down into it, and a row 
of columns up its center; there were sections 
of a wall, and fragments of other ruins; there 
were great heaps of sand from the excavation: 
and finally one of the loveliest oases that I 
have ever seen, even in pictures, with groups 
of slender date palms and gnarled acacias 
running right down to the edge of the desert. 

“How are those for backgrounds?” Creel 
demanded, triumphantly; and IT could only 
say that they were as nearly perfect as such 
things could be. “Allright,” said Creel. “If 
you approve, we'll go and close the thing up.” 

So we went down to the office of the 
director, and I learned of the tentative 
arrangement Creel had made. The Metro- 
politan, it seems, at the time the war broke 
out, had an expedition in Egypt in charge of 


aman named Davis. He had been excavat- 
ing the ruins just outside the oasis shown in 
the photographs; but the English had feared 
an outbreak on the part of some of the native 
tribes, and had sent out into the desert after 
him and compelled him to pack up and come 
back to a place called Luxor, on the river, 
where there was a garrison. He had been 
there ever since, trying in vain to get permis- 
sion to resume work. The museum had been 
about ready to recall him and abandon the 
project until the war was over, when Creel’s 
inquiries suggested a possible combination of 
forces, if the locations suited. 

It didn’t take long to complete the ar- 
rangements that morning, and instructions 
were cabled to Davis to get the expedition 
together, ready to start at a certain date. 

“He certainly will be pleased when he 
gets that message!" said the director, as he 
sent it off. “We'd have called him home 
long ago, if he hadn't been so set on staying. 
He believes he was just at the point of mak- 
ing some important discoveries when the 
English called him in. He nearly went mad 
when he found he couldn't go back — he’s 
been moving heaven and earth — wanted us 
to get the President to interfere. We had 
given up hope of being able to do anything 
until after the war. How did you get per- 
mission? ~ 

“There was a wire or two IT could pull,” 
answered Creel, with a smile, “and I pulled 
hard! I'm mighty glad we have been able 
to get Professor Davis.” 

“So am I,” said the director. “He's a 
fine fellow — enthusiastic, untiring — and 
one of the greatest Egyptologists alive. Lam 
sure he will be of great use to you.” 

And with that he bowed us out. 

“He'll be immensely va'uable,” said Creel. 
as we went down the steps together. “I 
didn’t let on in there, but I don’t see how we 
could get along without him, or somebods 
like him. He knows how to handle the 
natives — can talk their lingo and all that 
And he'll know what things are worth, and 
will see that we're not cheated. The agree- 
ment is that he’s to help in every way he can. 
In return, we're to turn over to the museum 
everything we happen to dig up. Not that 
I expect to dig up anything — we'll waste 
precious little time doing any real excavating 

but they say vou never can tell!” 


ILE oasis, it seemed, was two or three days’ 

journey back in the desert from Luxor, 
where we were to join Professor Davis. Creel 
had cabled him to provide everything needed 
fora two weeks’ stay, and to engage the neces- 
sary outfit for that length of time. He had 
specified ten camels and fifty natives as his 
requirements, and the rest he left to Davis 
Between the two of them, I suspected that 
those poor Orientals were in for a strenuous 
time! 

Jimmy Allen, who had been doing some 
work at Chicago for the Sel'g people, blew in 
the day before we were to sail. Creel was 
closeted with him for nearly an hour, and 1 
suppose gave him some idea of what the pic- 
ture was to be, for Jimmy came out with his 
face shining and his big eyes bigger than ever, 
and I heard him tell Ma Creel that evening 
that he felt this was going to be his master- 
piece. I couldn't he'p smiling, for I had 
heard him say the same thing before! None 
of us guessed how right he was! 

The o'd man had ‘nsisted on giving us a 
send-off, though Creel tried to stop him; and 
so a long table was set up in the studio, with 
a shorter one across the top for the guests of 
honor — which was us! — and all our peo- 
ple were there, and before the evening was 
over they let themselves go. It was easy 
enough to sense the undercurrent of emotion 

everyone seemed to feel that the affair 
marked a sort of crisis in our fortunes, and 
that our whole future depended on our 
making good. I confess 1 felt that) way 
myself, and we were all pretty tremulous 
when we said good-night. 

It was good-by, too, for everybody but 
the old man. The word was passed around 
that it wouldn't do any good to come down 
to the boat, since nobody would be admitted 
to the pier except those who were sailing: 
but of course the old man managed to get 
past the guards. All our baggage had to be 
examined piece by piece before it was put on 
board, to make sure there were no infernal- 
machines concealed in it — you should have 
seen the inspector jump when he came to 
the mummy! — and each of us had to pass a 
Scottish Rite examination before our pass- 
ports were O. K.'d and we were permitted to 
go up the gangplank. It was an Italian boat 
called the Caserta, and she was loaded fore 
and aft with all sorts of crates and boxes and 
bags, until there was hardly room for her 
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Gentlemen: 


I think that more men should know what | know about Pulled Wheat at noon 

I used to cat a hearty luncheon, and it cost me half a day. My best work 
was done in the morning. My afternoons were dull, . 

But somebody told me of Puffed Wheat in milk. And it changed the situa 
tion. It’s a perfect luncheon—like a noon dessert. It nourishes like meat 


Yet it doesn’t affect the brain’s activity, | find. 

Wherever I lunch | find that dozens of men have adopted this noon dish. 
And l know why But | believe that thousands more would be glad to kno 
what I know. And I suggest you tell them. 


Not only men, but mothers. For it must be just the same with children who 
study afternoons. Until work and study hours are over, Pufled Grains seem 
perfect foods. 

(Name on request) 
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Wheat Rice 
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Each 15c Except in Far West 
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This is the luncheon he advocates. <A dish 
confined to breakfast in too many homes. 

A dish of whole grains, puffed to eight tim: 
normal siz with every food cell exploded 
Bubbles of grain, flimsy, crisp and toasted 
made to easily digest. 

Made _ by Professor Anderson's process b 
exploding every food cell. It supplies all the 
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needed elements in most inviting form. Ane 
it doesn't tax the stomach 
Order it at your lunching place, or try it in 
your home. You will find that Puffed Grain 
upreme as breakfast daintic have other uses equally imp 
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passengers to walk about the deck; and on 
either side of the stern was a wicked-looking 
three-inch gun for the submarines. 

It sort of grips one by the throat to look 
back at little old New York fading into the 
skyline, as one sails out past the Statue of 
Liberty. Mollie is a thorough New Yorker 
and I realized that it was an unusually favor- 
able moment to begin my campaign; so F 
went to look for her, and was surprised and 
disgusted to find her leaning against the rail 
looking as sentimental as anyone could wish, 
but with an eager young Italian officer on 
either side of her. She nodded to me so 
coolly as I approached that I hadn't the 
nerve to stop, but drifted on past, feeling like 
a despised derelict. I soon found that I was, 
in fact, a sort of outcast; for Creel and 
Jimmy got to work at once on the details of 
the scenario, while Ma Creel and old Digby 
settled down to endless reminiscences of their 
circus days; and there was nothing for me to 
do but sit grouchily in one corner of the 
smoking-room, and listen to the endless talk 
about submarines. 

There was one fat little man who posed as 
an authority, who hinted darkly at inside 
information about a certain dangerous spot 
just outside Gibraltar — “Tl breathe easier 
when we've got past that, sir!’’ — and who 
had invented a life-saving undervest, which 
he displayed proudly. It was stuffed with 
wool or something, and had a pocket for 
biscuits and another for brandy and a third 
for letter-of-credit and other valuables, and 
if it lost buoyancy for any reason, there was 
a tube through which to blow it up with air. 
He averred that he could be quite comfort- 
able in the water for forty-eight hours or so. 
and I think he rather wished a submarine 
would take a shot at us. 

So did I, at the end of a day or two! For 
Mollie had apparently forgotten that I was 
on the ship; when she did see me, it was with 
an air of mild surprise, as though she was 
wondering where we had met before; she 
never appeared in public without a uniform 
on either side of her — young, upstart sub- 
alterns, who glared at me coldly and stroked 
their little silky mustaches superciliously 
whenever I tried to get past their guard. I 
wouldn't have minded them so much; but the 
coldness of the reception I got when I did 
get past simply maddened me! But I knew, 
if we were submarined, those tin soldiers 
would be sunk in a minute by the ton or so 
hardware they carried around with them. 
Then i would be left to rescue Mollic! 

That was a happy dream; but I admit my 
heart jumped when I went out on deck one 
morning to find the life-boats being swung 
out and lowered to the level of the rail, and 
provisioned with biscuit-tins and water- 
beakers. And back at the stern, I found a 
gun-crew limbering up the two three-inchers, 
and my heart jumped again when I saw the 
case of wicked-looking shells ready to hand 
on the deck between them. And then, as I 
started down to breakfast, I discovered an 
excited crowd around the bulletin-board, and 
the little fat man was solemnly reading aloud 
a notice posted there, warning the passengers 
that the signal to abandon ship would be five 
short blasts of the steam whistle, and telling 
them what to do when the blasts were sounded. 

It was a rather sober crowd that went in to 
breakfast, and the sobriety increased when we 
came out half an hour later and found the 
crew stretching heavy tarpaulins over the 
deck-house fore and aft, completely enclosing 
it, so that not a ray of light could escape from 
either the smoke-room or the music-room. 
Then later on, when we went down to our 
cabins, we found that windows and ports had 
been closed and locked and covered with 
heavy brown paper. And _ finally, as a 
finishing touch, we were put through a boat- 
drill, and every passenger was required to put 
on a life-belt and have it properly adjusted. 
It caught one by the throat tosee the children 
with their belts, and to think . . . 

But we saw no sign of any submarine, not 
even at that crucial spot outside Gibraltar; 
and we slipped into the Mediterranean one 
night as dark as a pocket with everybody sit- 
ting on deck grasping a life-belt tightly; and 
we finally ran safely into the harbor at Mar- 
seilles, where we were to change to a P. & O. 
steamer for Port Said. 

Powers was waiting for us on the quay. 
He took Creel away with him, and I sup- 
pose introduced him to Mlle. Roland; but 
we had our hands so full getting our stuff 
off and convincing the French authorities 
we weren't German spies, that I had mighty 
little time to wonder what he was doing. 
Besides, I had seen the way the two 
Italian officers bade good-by to Mollie, 
and if | had needed anything to think 
about, | could have thought about that! 
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The P. & O. boat was due to follow the 
Caserta in — one destroyer had convoyed us 
both, it seemed — so we didn’t have time 
even to look at Marseilles; though I thought 
for a while it was destined to be the end of 
my earthly pilgrimage, for the French seemed 
determined to send us all to jail and shoot us 
at sunrise. But just as sentence was about 
to be pronounced, Powers showed up and 
straightened things out. It seems he had 
improved his time while waiting for us by 
looking up some of the officers he had known 
in Paris, and, I presume, spending some of 
the old man’s money on their entertain- 
ment; but it was surely a good investment, 
for they rallied to him now, with the result 
that we finally got our passports stamped, 
and hurried back to the pier to find that the 
P. & O. boat was already there. 

And then for a while it looked as though 
they weren't going to let us on the boat; and 
when they finally agreed to take us, they 
refused absolutely to take our properties; 
and then, when they were persuaded that 
they could find room for them, they insisted 
on examining all of them, and I had the 
hardest kind of work keeping them from cut- 
ting open my film-cases to see what was 
inside. It was at this crisis that my respect 
for Powers went up about a thousand per 
cent. He was never flurried, he never had any 
doubt of the outcome, and as a dispenser of 
soft-soap he could give the French cards and 
spades. Well, he finally got everything ar- 
ranged, and saw our stuff put on board, and 
waved us up the gang-plank. He certainly 
must have been glad to see the last of us! 

But even before I got on board, I knew 
what would happen, for I saw some British 
officers leaning over the rail, staring down at 
Mollie. And she didn’t seem to mind. . . . 


LL this time I had seen nothing of Creel, 
which seemed very strange to me, for he 
wasn’t a fellow to shift any of his troubles 
to other people; but Powers said it was all 
right — that Creel had left things to him and 
had gone on board with Mlle. Roland. After 
I had gone to my room, and made sure 
everything was all right, and got cleaned up, 
I started on a little stroll about the boat to 
see what she was like, and when I stuck my 
head into the lounge, there was Creel having 
tea with a girl whom I knew at once was our 
leading lady; and Ma Creel was helping him 
do the honors. I tried to get away before they 
saw me, but I must have stared an instant, 
for Creel looked up and caught my eye. 

“Oh, there’s Billy,” he said. ‘Come here. 
Billy, I want to introduce you to Mlle. 
Roland.” 

Of course I couldn't get away then, so 
I went in. 

“Mile. Roland,” he said, in his best 
society manner, “permit me to present to 
you Mr. Lloyd Williams, our camera-man. 
Everybody calls him Billy,” he added, “and 
I presume that you may.” 

“Please do!” I said, as the girl looked up 
and smiled. 

And in that first instant I knew that Creel 
had struck gold! Such eyes, such a mouth 
but there, I'm not going to describe her now! 

“Tam pleased to meet M’sieu Beelee,” she 
said, with just enough accent to give pi- 
quancy to her talk, and she gave my hand a 
warm little clasp. I felt somehow that I was 
going to like Mlle. Roland! 

“Is everything all right?’ Creel asked. 

“Yes,” I said; “but we certainly had a 
strenuous time.” 

“Oh,” said Creel easily, “ Powers knew the 
ropes. He told me I'd just be in the way. So 
I have been looking after Mile. Marguerite.” 

“Tle hass tole me of t’e wonderful feelm 
he hass plan,” said that lady. “‘Iss eet not 
one grand eeday?” {But there — to try to 
reproduce her accent is merely to travesty it. 
It shall be left hereafter to the reader's 
imagination. 

“I don’t know,” I said. ‘*‘Nohody con- 
fides in a camera-man, Miss Roland.” 

“Do they not?” she smiled. “But 7 will 
confide in you, M’sieur Beelee.”’ 

Her eyes turned me a little dizzy, and be- 
fore I could collect my wits and stutter out a 
reply, Creel cut in. ' 

“I wish you'd round up the rest of the 
folks, Billy,” he said, “and bring them in 
here to tea. I want Mile. Roland to meet 
them.” 

* All right,” I said, and started out. 

The first one I found was Mollie Adams. 
As I had foreseen, she was leaning over the 
rail with a British officer on either side of her 
— very close on either side. 

“Creel wants to see you in the lounge, Mol- 
lie,” I said, strolling up, casual-like. 

Now L leave it to you if there was anything 
offensive in that; but Mollie glared at me as 
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|e TI "RANKLIN CAR 3 | 
: | BA? ae | 
| SCIENTIFIC LIGHT WEIGHT 3 

HOLDS THE ROAD 


—. Aeronautical Engineer, recently employed by the United States Govern- 


ment, writes to the Franklin Company: — 
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: 4 “Isn’t it remarkable how the idea sticks in some people’s heads that a heavy car holds the iy 43 
ct road better? They don’t seem to know that unsprung weight is the principal factor to be 2 


considered. By reducing this unsprung weight to the minimum in the new Franklin, you 
have a car that hangs to the road better than anything I have ever ridden in. 

- ‘ae “P.S.—Problem: Since I got 15,000 miles out of my tires on my old Franklin, weighing 
nd x 2600 pounds, how many miles will I get with my new Franklin, weighing 2280 pounds?” or 


ly oes 
W = HERE is much in this question of More comfort and reliability? No! es 
/ es scientific light weight that the average Any rough road tells the story! od 
; 2 | motorist does not seem to grasp. Every obstruction raises the heavy, rigid car a 
“4 we For example, the light, flexible car bodily off the road—a constant hammering action oH 
™ =: may be stronger than a rigid, heavy car. that affects alike the car and its passengers. : 
. . It is free from so much dead weight. While the Franklin, with its light unsprung 
wd Picture two cars side by side: one weighs weight and full-elliptic springs, holds its wheels to | eed 
P- . approximately 2200 pounds, the other 3,000 the road. Vibration and bump are absorbed by ae 
ny pounds. Each is designed to perform the same _ flexible construction. The body of the car, with its a 
= task—carry an average load of five people, about passengers, rolls along with easy, unbroken motion. | [x8 
- ' 750 pounds of live weight. cone het 
“y Mg Keeping the road is a matter of balance and it 
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Now remember that dead weight is the killing 
thing on automobile mechanism. That’s why the 
average Truck is pounded to pieces. 

Your light, flexible car starts on its work free 
from nearly a thousand pounds of dead weight. 
Wherever it goes and for all its life, it moves free 
from that sagging, grinding load. 

Your heavy car, from the minute it starts and 
as long as it runs, carries a thousand extra pounds 
of dead weight —an excess nearly twice its average 
live load. 

Think what that does to the tires! Think what 
it costs in gasoline! Think what it means in repairs 
and depreciation! 

And what does it give you in return? 

More road ability? No! 


Greater average speed from place to place? No! 


light unsprung weight. 

No matter what your horse-power, a Franklin 
will pass you, over any thirty miles of winding 
country road. It will leave you when you slow 
down at the first sharp curve or rough place. 
And the next time you see it, it will be rounding 
the curve ahead, hugging the inside of the track 
at thirty miles an hour. 

Try to follow it with your heavy car, and your 
rear wheels will skid clear across the road and over 
into the ditch, if you are not careful. Whereas the 
Franklin, with its scientific light weight, its resiliency 
and easy-rolling caster action, holds to its course. 

Watch any Franklin owner handle his car. He 
will tell you it is the easiest, simplest car he ever 
drove—with a comfort, safety and economy that 
you get only from this Scientific-Light-Weight Car. 





Touring Car 2280 lbs. $1950.00 Cabriolet 
Runabout 2160 lbs. 1900.00 Sedan 
Four-passenger Roadster 2280 lbs. 1950.00 Brougham 





FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


2485 Ibs. $2750.00 Town Car 2610 lbs. $3100.00 
2610 lbs. 2850.00 Limousine 2620 lbs. 3100.00 
2575 lbs. 2800.00 All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 
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ie! tonight. Pain ends. 
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\oF porary. Harsh liquids are dangerous. 

“ Millions of corns are ended the Blue-jay way. 

+h. require but one application. An 

‘2 two or three. Try the gentle, simple Blue-jay way tonight. 
2 You will never be the victim of corns again. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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ecide now to master your corn for- 
Let today’s corn be the last. 
Blue-jay will free you from the most painful 
Apply one of these soothing plasters 


In 48 hours the corn disappears. 
Only Blue-jay gives this insurance. 


Blue - jay | 
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occasional stubborn one, 
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15¢ and 25c¢ 
At Druggists 
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McClure’s Magazine, 1 year; Modern 
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McCLURE BOOK CO. York 
Tear Off and Mail Now! 
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though I had uttered a deadly insult, and the 
two chaps with her turned and looked at me 
| as though I were a strange worm of some 
| sort. It made me mad clear through. 
“Td advise you to be quick about it,” I 
| wenton. ‘When Creel says a thing he means 
it,” and with that I stalked away with all the 
| dignity I could muster. In the bar, I 
rounded up Digby and Jimmy Allen. 
“Come on,” I said; “Creel wants you to 
| drink a cup of tea with the new star.” 
| “Have you seen her?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes,” I said; “and she is sure a peach. 
If she can act — phew!” 

“Let's hope for the best,” said Jimmy. 
“Creel could teach a wooden Indian to act!” 
and we three started for the lounge together. 

When we got there, I was surprised to find 
that Mollie had preceded us and was being 


presented. Then it was our turn. Mollie 
looked up and saw me—or rather, she 
didn’t see me——she just looked through, 


around and past me at the opposite wall; 
and then Creel saw us. 

“Come here, Jimmy,” he 
Mile. Roland.” 

Jimmy’s face lighted up witha sort of glow 
as he saw the girl's face, and L remember 
thinking that the woman-hater had been 
winged at last; and then Mile. Roland 
turned with a smile to greet him. 

I shall never forget the way in which that 
smile froze upon her lips, leaving her little 
white teeth exposed, ready to bite. I shall 
never forget how the merry light in her eyes 
blurred out to a stare of horror. IT shall 
never forget the convulsive shiver of abhor- 
rence which ran through her. It was as 
though, looking up casually to greet a friend, 
she had found a spectre confronting her — a 
spectre which she had reason to fear and hate. 

For an instant she sat quite motionless, 
as though struck to stone. Then she sprang 
wildly to her feet 

“T must go ashore,” 
thick with terror. “I cannot go on. 
impossible!’ 

And at that moment, we felt the quiver of 
the boat as the engines started. 


said, This is 


she said, in a voice 
It is 


| To be continued | 


Next month, the scene shifts to the 
Egyptian desert, and the great drama 


and the great mystery begin in earnest 





What has happened in the foregoing 
instalments of 


SUMMER 


(UBARItTY ROYALL had been “brought 
A down from the Mountain” by Lawyer 
Royall when a child and had been taken into 
his home. After Mrs. Royall’s death, seven 
or eight years later, there had been some talk 
of sending Charity to a boarding-school, but 
this did not materialize. For a while Char- 
ity took care of the home, but having a keen 
desire to earn some money so as to leave the 
dreary little New England village, she asks 
to be appointed librarian of the Hatchard 
Library. 

The arrival of Lucius Harney, an architect 
interested in old houses, is the first real ray 
of sunshine in Charity’s life and she immedi- 
ately begins to weave a romance about him 
a dream which is brought to an abrupt end 
when Charity learns that complaints have 
been made about her negligence of the li- 
brary Furious at Harney, who, she be- 
lieves, has started the complaints, she dashes 
to the library to get her personal belongings 
and leave the place before she is dismissed. 
Realizing that his suggestions for improving 
the ventilation of the library have been mis- 
construed, Harney begs Charity to wait until 
he has seen his aunt, Miss Hatchard, about 
the matter. This Charity promises to do and 
she remains at the library. 

Wishing to study old houses in the neigh- 
boring villages, Harney hires Lawyer Royall’s 
buggy, and Charity drives him around on 
these expeditions. On one of their trips they 
go to see a broken-down old house up on the 
Mountain, but just as they reach the top of 
the Mountain they are caught in a storm and 
are obliged to ask shelter of the family living 
there. The squalid conditions in which they 
find these people, and the realization that 
these are the kind of folks she belongs to, 
completely unnerve the young girl, and when 
the storm abates sufficiently for them to leave 
they hurry out and start their drive home, 
Harney trying to comfort Charity. The fol- 
lowing day Mr. Royall informs Harney that he 
cannot spare his buggy for a longer time, and 
the architect goes to a neighboring village 
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ELECT a Style 
of the Times for 
your next pair— 
distinguished up-to- 
the-minute shoes, 
backed by a high 
standard of quality, 
the same today as 
heretofore. 


$7 to $10 


The Florsheim dealer is 
ready to show the sea- 
son’s assortment of styles. 
His name and booklet on 
request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Gothic— 
One of two 
hundred 
styles— 
Look for 
name in 
shoe. 




















































This Man 


Has the Most 
‘Wonderful 


Memory 
~» EverKnown 


He can give the population of any place in 
America of over 5,000 

He can give every important date in world 
history 

HE has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away 
in his brain. 

William Berol is this man’s name, and a few 
years ago his memory was distressingly poor. 
His amazing efficiency was developed through 
his own simple practical method. 

His system is being taught with great success 
to large classes at educational institutions in 
New York City. Thousands of men and 
women are learning it easily, quickly, by mail. 


The Berol Method Will Strengthen 
YOUR Memory Amazingly 


It will assist you in recalling Names, Faces 
Dates, Telephone Numbers; his simple system 
will correct mind-wandering and teach concentra- 
you will remember the facts in what you 
read; you can recall episodes and experiences; 
you can become a clearer thinker, and in public 
speaking seldom be at a loss fora word. Give 
this method a few spare minutes daily, at home, 
and you will be asto .ished. 

Write to-day for full free particulars of this 
man's wonderful memory and our offer to you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 960 New York 
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AerCel Wash Cloths 


Embroiaered: edges; variety of 
fabrics at 10c each; plain edges 
Se Best stores everywherc. 


Capital Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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“Grow Old Along with Me” 


(Continued from page 27} 





I have been helped most in my life by 
friendships with a few highly cultivated 
natures, simple, fine and noble; by the pos- 
session of uniform and almost perfect good 
health, which I believe has much to do with 
success and happiness in life; by the posses- 
sion of a naturally optimistic and not easily 
discouraged temperament and disposition, 
which have proved of great help at divers 
times; by the love of good books and a keen 
literary taste; by a love of outdoor life, 
which does more to keep one in tune men- 
tally, morally, and physically than any other 
one thing; by a strong faith in One mightier 
than myself, and a feeling that all things 
work around for good to those who are 
active, sincere and willing. 


Tuirp Prize 
Mrs. Martha A. Harper, Trevilians, Virginia 


I was born in Louisa County, Virginia, 
August 22nd, 1812. I was the oldest of 
eleven children, six brothers, and four sisters. 
All are now dead except one sister, ninety- 
two years of age. In 1860 I married a 
Methodist minister, who passed away in 
1865. My husband's neme was George W. 
Harper. He served as a private in Captain 
James Rampley’s Company, of Maryland 
Militia, in the War of 1812. On account of 
this I draw a small pension. I had two 
children, a girl and a boy. The latter died 
in 1886. The girl is still alive—fifty-five 
years of age, married, with children and 
grandchildren. 

Now since I was eighty years of age, I 
have acted as nurse for all of my daughter's 
children, six in number, all now grown and 
one daughter married. She has three chil- 
dren and I help nurse them every day. I 
love to patch, and run up and down the steps 
as lively as I did twenty-five years ago. My 
sight is not good, but I can get about just 
the same and enjoy every moment of my 
life, and expect to live twenty-five years 
longer, when I will be perfectly willing to 
join my loved ones in heaven, feeling that 
every moment I have spent on this earth 
has been useful to someone. I could tell of 
my nursing both Northern and Confederate 
soldiers during the Civil War, but this would 
have been before I was eighty vears of age. 

I have enjoyed most in life, being of service 
to others, most especially my family, my 
friends, and soldiers during the War. I am 
104 years of age, always ready, willing and 
in many cases able to be of help to those 
with whom I come in contact. Oh! how I 
love my child, her children and grandchil- 
dren, and my country, and those who fought 
for it. 

The regrets of my life have been few. I 
only regret that I had few chances to do 
good for humanity and country compared 
to so many others. I would like to have had 
twenty children instead of two, if they 
could have been of use to God and my 
native land. 

I have been most helped in life by the 
knowledge of work well done, others made 
happy, and services cheerfully rendered and 
by the love and blessings of my child, my 
grandchildren and the little great-grand- 
children, all of them growing up to what I 
hope and believe will be a life of usefulness 
to all with whom they may be associated: 
but above all I hope they will always be 
ready to serve God and country. God 
bless all your readers. I would like to hear 
from every of them. As a matter of 
pride I hope to win the big prize and to see 
my old face in your paper, that others may 
“spunk” up and live as long as I have and 
do more good, 


Fourtu Prize 


Samuel 'T. Jones, Harrison, Arkansas 


eighty-seven years young the 
first day of the year, 1917, and barring acci- 
dents will make the one hundred mark 
easily, as I can sit a horse thirty miles over 
mountainous roads every day. I regret that 
the earlier and most active part of my life 
was wild and rambling. With the many 
opportunities I have had I could have made 
a financial success, and made my life more 
useful to others had I specialized. Within 
the last few years my conception of right 
has brightened, and with the brightening 
has come a better understanding of broader 


I will be 





concessions and a deeper love for my fellow 
man: and I can see many instances wherein 
I could have been a real help to others had 
I understood myself and others better. 

I fully believe that my life with Nature 
during the past few years has bene fited me 
more than anything « ‘Ise, for through Nature 
I have learned to love deeper, and have 
gained an insight to the purities of life which 
go to make up a clearer mind and a cleaner 
body. Two other things, the reading of 
good, clean literature and my _ personal 
contact with pure-minded and noble-hearted 
men and women, have played their part in 
my betterment. Without a clean mind there 
will be an unclean body, and the latter means 
a shorter life. Thanks to my good father 
and mother, my desire has always been for 
the better and if all people would only “de 
as well as they know how” what a difference 
it would make; what perfect specimens of 
man- and womanhood we would have, both 
physically and mentally! 

Physically I have been a man far 
the average in strength, and Mrs. Jones, who 
is eighty, takes the pleasure of her younger 
days in doing her housework. We lost one 
child, who died of pneumonia; but all the 
rest—four boys and two girls—are now 
past the “ordinary middle age,” are perfect 
specimens of health and are all well-respected 
citizens. What more would a person desire 
at the age of eighty-seven, in the sense of 
enjoyment or achievement, than a_ nice 
home and a reunion of the entire family and 
their families and to realize that we are each 
doing our own part to the very best of our 
knowledge to make this a more healthful 
and a happier America? 

I am engaged, at present, in the mining 
business, and am backing it with the same 
resolute determination, active energy, and 
hope I used sixty years ago, and with that 
which I have learned, it’s paying in more ways 
than one. 

Boys and girls, I feel today as though Id 
like to be a hundred and forty, for Ive just 
finished reading in McCuvre’s “How to 
Live Long and Love Long,” and I know Pll 
enjoy the reading of your letters. 


above 


Firtu Prive 
Mrs. Sophie Kremer Kernan, Brookland, D.C. 


Because of the insistence of my dear family, 
who consider the activities of my eighty- 
fourth year unusual, To am sending some 
facts to you. 

I have greatly enjoyed the very interesting 
and able articles of Mr. Moffett, which is an 
evidence that my mind is still vigorous. My 
achievements are only along ordinary lines, 
and my daily occupations those of a “house 


mother,” attending to the domestic needs 
of a family, and keeping the household 
linen, bedding, etc., in order, attending to 


the changes in arrangements incident to the 
change in emphatically, an 
old-fashioned woman. I believe most de- 
voutly that the interests of the home are 
woman's work, but I have tolerance for the 
“new woman” and her strenuous efforts 
to obtain her “rights.” As the mother of a 
large family, I enjoyed the supremacy of the 
position and was satisfied. I love all flowers 
from the daisy of the field to the magnificent 
rose of the conservatory and spend a part of 
the day at this season in caring for them. 
At a recent Flower Show of our suburban 
Brookland, I took the prize for ‘the most 
perfect rose” exhibited. I was then in my 
eighty-third year. A few days ago I pre- 
pared my tulip bed and, unassisted, set one 
hundred bulbs. 

I attend to my own room from preference. 
and repair and keep my clothing in order. 
For a Christmas gift to a friend | worked in 
the sampler cross stitch of my childhood’s 
days—a dozen cocktail doilies; and this 
spring, though I can no longer paint china, 
I painted all the porch furniture. I love 
Nature, the beautiful sunsets and the glorious 
sunrise, for | am generally the first riser in 
the house, and I enjoy Art in music and 
painting and sculpture, and visit the galleries, 
attend concerts and the theatres with un- 
diminished pleasure. Reading is, however, 
my greatest recreation and I enjoy both the 
light literature of the hour as well as the 
beauty and wisdom of the sages and poets 
of the past. Midnight often finds me ab- 
sorbed in my book. These are not achieve- 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


“W hat happened?” vou ask, 
when part of your most inter- 
esting picture fails to appear 
on the film. 


The little sketchin the center 
gives the answer; you forgot 
to make allowances when you 
took the picture the 


long way of the film. 


The exact radius 
finder on the No. 3A 
Folding Ansco pre- 
vents mistakes like this, 
which spoil good pic- 
tures and waste the film. 


™~ 


No. 3A Folding Ansco 
Pictures, 3'4 in. x 5)5 in 
Prices, Ea “y to $27.50. 


Other y wane $2.00 up. 





The fim did net shew 
these parts of the picture 
appearing abeveand be 
low the cross lines in thi 


old-style “finder.” 










The exact radius finder 
shows you a// of the picture as 
it will appear on the film. It 
works automatically—leaves 
nothing to guesswork. 


This important picture-sav- 
ing device is found only on the 
Ansco. It gives extra 
value; costs you nothing 
extra. Why not have it? 


This 


cannet happen with the 
Anice. 


Otherexclusive Ansco 
features are described 
in the catalog—free 
from the Ansco dealer 
or direct from us. 


he Sign of the 
. Ansco Dealer 








You don’t 
use a sailor’s 


needle for 
fine 
embroidery 


Then why use 
carbon paper 
that is the 
wrong finish, weight and manifold- 
ing power for your kind of work? 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that 
exactly fits your work—it’s FREE 


Tell us in two or three lines of typewriting 
what special results you wish, Use in your let- 
ter the characters and hgures that cause trou- 
ble. Also give your dealer's name, Send us the 
original together with the usual number of 
copies and sheets of carbon paper used, all in 
place, and we will prescribe the correct de "ree 
of ink finish and manifolding power that ex- 
actly fits your need. With the prescription we 
send free asheet of the carbon paper you need. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
342 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 





TRADE 








From $25 to $75 


| service through Branch Stores in leading 

















FACTORY 
REBUILT 





TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 





Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 


cities. Send for latest booklet. 


| AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 















ey In Your Ideas 


C & C PATENTS PROTECT THEM FOR YOU 
Books “*What to Invent”’ and “‘How to 

@ Patent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for fre@ report regarding patentability, 
CAC patent on your idea today may mean 
independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constant! y 
writing us to b on ° enn Patents advertised fur 
y Sua at ny ex 


fu 21 eee “ Sis Wostneen Bs | 











Fe hay PEM ND c 
ATLIN *? YUKO 
rourists who know say the grandest scenery 
is beyond the shores-——at Lake Atlin and alom y 
the Yukon. Read their letters in “Opinions.” 
This, and other booklets, free on request 
Parlor observation cars and new steamers, sSplen- 
did meals and service 
Herman Weig, G. P. A. A. FP. Zipf, T. M. 
117 W. Washington St. S08 Alaska Bidg. 
Chicago Seattle, Wash. 


WHITE PASS & YUKON RO 
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Buying Hose 
Was Guesswork 


Until Holeproofs Came 


Their fine-spun web and shapely fit are 

attractions you will like for summer dress. 

There are others that look as well— but 

our claim is that Holeproof will outwear 
them. 

Millions of pairs—worn by men, wo- 

men and children—have proved the 

super-strength of Holeproof. The 

finest yarns that money can buy 

are the basis of their excellence. 


Men’s, 30c a pair and up 
Women’s, 40c and up 
Children’s, 35c and up 


Should your dealer fail to 
supply you, we'll ship direct, 
charges paid. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
MilWaukee, Wis. 
London, Can. Liverpool, Eng. 





This cap comes off and the 
¥ bottie holder slips on 





| patented 
bottle 


holder 


and 
porcelain 


lined 
water 
—are found {da 


ONLY in the * 














cooler 


There's a big, exclusive 
dealer opportunity in 
a few open cities 














Automatic Refrigerator 


You get this exclusive combination 
in addition to perfect food-keeping 
service. Low temperature. Dry air. A 
safe place for baby’s milk. 

The water cooler is one-piece. Built just 
like a modern bath tub. Germ-proof. Sani- 
tary. Uses no extra ice. Automatics 
furnished without water cooler, if desired. 


The bottle holder accommodates 2 to 5 
gallon bottles of spring water, or regular 
“city” water. Makes it taste far better. 

Automatics are made in all types of 
sanitary linings—also for outside icing. 

SEE THE AUTOMATIC AT YOUR 
DEALER’S. If he hasn’t it, send us his 
name. We'll see that you are supplied. 


Write for latest catalog—learn all about this DOUBLE SERVICE Refrigerator 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY fon it 











| one-half feet high (sixty 


ments, but my friends seem to think that I 
accomplish much “for one of my ‘ 


What I have enjoyed. most. in life is the 
affection of my own people and the continued 


friendship of many friends; and what I 
most regret is the inability to do more and 
to give more — not only’ to those so dear, 
but to all humanity. 


What has helped me most in life is the 


unshaken faith in the goodness of God, and 
the firm belief that “ He doeth all things well.” 


Srxtu Prize 
William Lake, Clinton, Iowa. 


Answering your inquiry as to what old 
people are doing after eighty years of age, 
I can say for myself I am doing just as I 
have been doing for the last forty years— 
renting my houses, collecting the rents, and 
seeing after the repairs, buying and selling 
property. 

As to what I have done in the way of 
achievement, at eighty I traveled through 


Mexico to two hundred miles south of the 


City of Mexico and return. ‘At eighty- 
four I traveled through Spain, Portugal, 
Algiers, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain and Ireland, 
and back home to Clinton. At ninety I 
visited California, took part in the Knights 
Templar parade in Los Angeles, and traveled 


through Yosemite National Park, and the 


big trees. I have enjoyed traveling most 
of all. 

I regret most my hasty temper in my earlier 
life. -What has helped me most in life has 
been having a certain aim and a purpose to 
get there — firmness, grit and probity of 
character, and an honest purpose in life. I 
thank God I have the use of all my faculties. 
I can read and write without spectacles, 
and have always been temperate in eating 
and drinking, but when I run to catch a 
street-car now, I find my wind does not hold 
out as well-as it used to, and I feel my 
strength is on the wane. 


SEVENTH Prize 


Donald Mac L. MacPherson, Burnaby, B. C., 
Canada 


I used to think that eighty was a great 
age. I had several uncles who lived to be 
over eighty. But now that I myself am 
eighty-three I. do not feel that I am old. 

In my eightieth year, it became necessary 
for me to make a new home. The material 
was not promising — a raw, new cottage on 
rough new land, in a new and half-developed 
district. _ I had to dig a trench two hundred 
feet long by eighteen inches deep in hard, 
stony ground, in order to bring the 
district water supply to our door. 
There were no fences, no out- 
buildings — just a-bare, square 
cottage on its oblong of bar- 
ren, hilly ground. 

It is different now. The 
cottage is painted in restful 
tints. In front is a pleas- 
ant garden surrounded by 
a stone fence four and 


feet in all) with a rustic 
gateway. Behind, the 
hilly ground is terraced 
and where the terrace 
dips, it is faced with 
stones between which lit- 
tle daisies and creeping 
plants are growing. Here 
there is a strawberry bed, 
some raspberry, gooseberry and 
currant bushes, an apple-tree, 
a plum-tree and a small bed 
of various vegetables bordered 
with hardy flowers. Behind 
this is a good-sized chicken-run 
anda pigeon-cote. All of these 
improvements are my own 
work. The stone fence was 
the hardest. It was heavy 
work unearthing the big stones, 
carting them in a wheel-barrow to their 
destination and lifting them to a place on the 
wall. Some of the top stones. weighed at 
least two hundred pounds. 

This much for my outdoor work since I 
became eighty. Indoors, in spare hours, I 
carve grotesque and odd fancies out of the 
wonderful knots which nature forms on the 
limbs and roots of trees. From boyhood I 
could see strange faces and forms in these 
knots, and my fingers itched for the skill to 
make them visible. All my life the fashion- 
ing of these oddities has been my pleasure 
and hobby, My great regret is that I was 
not permitted to follow out my bent in this 


with 








Mrs. Sophie K. Kernan, 


ohn 
Kernan, youngest son 
of her youngest child. 
Mrs. Kernan is eighty- 
four,and the boy isthree 
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direction. But carving was “nonsense” tp 
the powers that were in those days, and to 
wander in the woods “seeing things” was 
waste of time. 

Looking back, it seems that I have loved 
life more than any one thing that life has to 
give. A beautiful day, a lovely view, , 
search through the woods for my knots, the 
study of all rare and curious things — these 
are pleasures which last. Even now, I would 
rather walk a mile or two than be hurried 
along in street-car or motor. 

Idle times come, though, and then one of 
the things that help me most is an early, 
implanted love for reading. A good book 
keeps the mind alight. It softens the per- 
spective. The world is moving fast, but to 
be old is not necessarily to lag behind. 


E1cutx Prize 


Mrs. Margaret G. Sisson, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 


I was born November 19th, 1828. I take 
the privilege to tell you T have done some 
work and am glad to tell you I am not only 
able to, but really enjoy working. 

I believe life is activity. The new-born 
babe begins life by moving the little hands 
and then the little feet to show it is fitting 
itself for life. 

Last September we celebrated our sixty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. We are living 
with our two youngest children. .We are a 
family of eight. We keep but one maid. 
Every week my son gives me money to run 
the house. I do the marketing, help can 
the fruit, work in the yard, take care of my 
own room, do the darning and patching and 
all the sewing for the house. I tend the 
door and telephone; I exercise night and 
morning in bed. I hate tobacco and all 
intoxicants. I believe they should not be 
used. I believe to live long and be happy 
we should live a good, pure and temperate 
life from childhood, as man is his own 
moulder. 

I believe in old people waiting on them- 
selves. It is so easy to form habits of idle- 
ness. Life is a warfare. My greatest joy 
is my home and family. I never saw a man 
I would exchange for my husband. 

My greatest regret is not having a better 
education. I remember the _ excitement 
over “the free school” question. 

I believe my determination to do what I 
believed to be right and always tell the truth 
and my singleness of purpose have been m) 
greatest help. I think I am as happy at 
eighty-four as at eighteen. Surely people 
have many more conveniences now. If the 
fault-finders of today had to endure the 
privations that we old people had in our 

childhood, they would know what work 

and hardship meant. 
I can outwalk most of my 
daughters, and am not waiting 
to die, for as long as | can 
wait on myself, I enjoy liv- 
ing. This world is good 
enough for me. We retire 
at eight and get up about 
six-thirty. I think night 
is the time’ for sleep. 

However, my son always 

insists on my napping 

every afternoon. 

Nine children came to 
share our home. We were 
blessed in raising all of 
them. Not until three 

years ago, when our fourth 
son at the age of fifty left 

this life, was our complete 
family circle broken. 


NintH Prize 


Mrs. Margaret K. Gordon, 
Fayette City, Pa 


I am in my ninety-second 
year. I am iv perfect health, 
and sewing all the time. 
purchased a new sewing-ma- 
chine about five years ago. 
sew for the benefit of our Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the Presbyterian Church. I have pieced 
twenty-eight quilts in the last two years, for 
which I received five dollars each. My great- 
est achievement was in piecing what Is called 
an Album Quilt, soliciting names, accom 
panied with a donation, on which up to date 
I raised one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
I was in my eighty-eighth year when I b- 
piecing. I do all kinds of plain sewing, #™% 
indeed, some fancy. Since piecing ¢ 
Album Quilt the society received two hun- 
dred and thirty-two dollars, and since that 
time I have paid in one hundred and a 
five, on other sewing. I have on hand 
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Metropolitan Opera 
House, NEW YORK CITY 


ELSA—Mme. RAPPOLD 
LOHENGRIN—Mr. URLUS 
















































































An actual! photograph of Marie 
Rappold and Jacques Urlus 
singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of their voices in a 
duet from Lohengrin. 








The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 


brings every opera to your home in literal reality. It Re-Creates 
the voices of the world’s great artists with such utter perfec- 
tion that the Re-Creation cannot be distinguished from the 
original when both are heard in direct comparison, as shown 
in this illustration. The St. Louis Republic truly says: 


“lhe problem of music in the home is solved when the singing of the 


ote. e-2 eee eee, 


Dae 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 1025, Orange, N. J. 


ee ee we BIA ED DDD 


greatest artists is made possible by an instrument that does not betray 
itself in the very presence of the artists. ”’ 

If you love music, write us for the brochure “Music's 
Re-Creation,” and the booklet “What the Critics Say.’ 
There is a licensed dealer in your vicinity; watch for his 


announcement. 
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A Battery To Suit Your Car 


TART the new touring season fully prepared against battery troubles. 


Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery—backed up by universal Prest-O-Lite Service. 








value—to eliminate the greater 


part of battery troubles. Sooner or later you will need 


a new battery. Remember— 


Service Stations Everywhere 


—no matter what car you drive— correct size for your car and it 
the great country-wide PrestO- will give you the utmost in serv- 
Lite System of Special Service _ ice and satisfaction. 








Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 

































































Insure 


yourself complete satisfaction by the greater power, energy and durability of the 


There is a Prest-O-Lite Battery Stations and Direct Factory DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 
Atlanta Des Moines Omaha 


of correct size for your car. It Branches is at your disposal—  ijtimore Detroit Philadelphia 


is the result of years of conscien- carrying a complete stock of new Boston indjonapelis emg aa 
tious effort, exacting tests, and batteries and battery parts for Chicago es — 


la rge ex pendit ures. It is de all makes of cars— offering expert Cincinnati Los Angeles Syracuse 
Cleveland Memphis St. Louis 


signed and built to give you the inspection, repair and recharging  palixs eins ott 


maximum power, service and _ service for all battery owners. Davenport Minneapolis San Antonio 
Denver New York Winnipe3, 


—and Special Prest-O-Lite Battery 


: , The Prest-O-Lite Co., Ine. 
No matter where you may be there is a Prest-O-Lite Battery of yg sin omce and Factory, Indicngpolic, Indiana 
Canadian Main Office and Factory, Merritton, Ontario 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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this time a quilt for the benefit of our ladies’ 
Bible class, on which up to date I have raised 
sixty-six dollars. I am called the champion 
money-maker in our Society! 

What I enjoyed most in life was to make 
my home happy and attractive for my fam- 
ily. 1 had seven children, always did my 
own work, never was sick, never had a pain 
in my life, never even had a headache, never 
suffered any of the ills my sex complain of. 
My hearing and eyesight are perfect. I 
never use my glasses except when I sew or 
read. My hair is as brown as it was twenty 
vears ago, With scarcely a visible gray hair. 
In my eighty-fifth year 1 cut two lower 
teeth, which are still in my gums. They are 
small, like a baby’s. My greatest enjoy- 
ment in life is to improve the time, and I 
always have something before me to do. It 
keeps me young. My regret is that I can’t 
accomplish more. In my younger years, 
the cares of my family occupied my time. 
| never kept help. I have been a widow 
over thirty years, and I make my home with 
a married daughter. I attend Sabbath 
School morning and evening, church service 
every Sunday, midweek prayer service, Aid 
Society, and missionary society, and walk 
three squares going to and from the church. 
[ am called the “Mother of the Church,” 
and jokingly spoken of as a’ freak. I am 
the only one of my father’s family living. 
There were eight of us. All died in their 
sixties and seventies. Father died in his 
seventy-eighth year, mother in her seventy- 
sixth. In the entire connection I had two 
cousins who lived to my age. 


TentH Prize 
J Y. Powell, Chillicothe, Mo. 


I was born in Wayne County, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 29th, 1834. In 1835, with my 
parents, | moved to Cass County, Indiana. 
In 1865 I came to Missouri. I am a sur- 
veyor and civil engineer. In 1880 I was 
elected Surveyor of Livingston County, 
Missouri. Since then I have been continu- 
ally employed as County Surveyor or deputy. 
] have surveyed and calculated areas of 
many thousand acres of land and have 
surveyed on railroads in lowa, Missouri, and 
Kansas. Since becoming an octogenarian, I 
have surveyed many lots, and laid out many 
additions, one of which is just completed. 
One large survey in three additions was 
made and plotted last week. The Surveyor 
should be a man of strict integrity and 
sobriety, for he fills a.very responsible and 
important position. All property owners 
must depend upon him to establish their 
landmarks, which were held sacred. It is 
the most important and responsible office in 
the county, as much labor and care in ac- 
curate measurements and calculation are 
required 
_ In youth my enjoyment was living in a 
log cabin, covered with clapboards and 
weight poles, sleeping between buffalo robes, 
on a puncheon floor, before the fire. The 
cooking was all done in the fireplace. I 
much enjoyed eating roasted potatoes, lye- 
hominy, and buckwheat cakes with maple 
molasses, 

lam a vegetarian, and practise hygiene. 
I cleanse my face, inside and out, before and 


after eating, and I still have my _ natural 
teeth. I have not had a doctor in our house 
for over fifty years. 

My greatest enjoyment has been in having 
true friends, and I love honest toil and am 
grateful for my good health, which is the 
greatest earthly blessing. 

My garden plot is sixty feet square, which 
I always spade, and raise a fine garden. I 
mow my own lawn, build my own granitoid 
walks, do my excavating, and wheel the 
earth where needed. I have an air-pressure 
water-system and with a hand pump I do 
my own pumping, and assist my wife at the 
wash-tub. 

My regrets are few. When I hear a 
shyster attempt addressing judge and jury, 
I regret that I never studied law. When at 
college I resolved never to treat a classmate, 
or anyone else, to anything that would in- 
toxicate; and I would never accept a treat. 
To this I have strictly adhered. I have 
never squandered a dollar for whiskey, 
tobacco, gambling, or in any other immoral 
way. I am a Swedenborgian, in favor of 
Prohibition and Woman Suffrage. I belong 
to three branches of the Odd Fellows, and 
endeavor to live up to its principles. 

My greatest helps in life have been regu- 
larity, punctuality, integrity, honest indus- 
try, true friends, a kind and loving helpmate, 
who has shared all my cares since January 
19th, 1862, and my trust in God. 


ELEVENTH PRIzE 
Joseph Charland, Winona, Minn. 


Looking back from my ninety years along 
the dim vista of half-forgotten things, some 
milestones stand out in bold relief, some are 
half effaced, and some cannot be recalled 
by fickle memory at all. 

Since I was eighty, what have I achieved? 
Happiness, the rounding out and crowning 
of a happy life by making my children, my 
grandchildren, and their children happy, so 
happy that when it shall be said of me, 
“‘God’s finger touched him and he sleeps,” 
I hope that tears of genuine regret will follow 
me to the silent city of the dead where I 
may sleep in perfect peace by the side of one 
whose taking from me a half-century ago, 
and whose. place I never filled, constituted 
my great regret in life. 

What do I enjoy most? My pipe and my 
garden. My pipe for thought and silent 
self-communion, and my garden with its 
never-ending joys; the vegetables that seem 
to know me; the flowers that nod their 
dewy heads to me in the early morning sun- 
shine; the bees and the butterflies that flit 
from bud to bloom. Their language is 
familiar to me, and we all laugh together 
when the children come romping out and 
tearing down through the paths. 

And what has helped me most? . There is 
only one thought answering that: my 
church — my religion. Many years I 
tramped eight miles on Sunday morning to 
attend my church and never once thought it 
anything but pleasure and comfort and help, 
and now that I am nearer the end of life, I 
enter the reverend portals every morning to 
thank God for the privilege of having lived in 
this beautiful world. I will be ninety-one 
years young the twenty-seventh of this July. 


Cleveland Moffett gets more letters in our care than any other 


contributor. 
irue, and valuable. 





Why? Because his articles are sound, and 
He has another great series under way 
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upstairs ond flung herself across her bed and 
ried her heart out. In all her exceedingly 
sheltered life no man had ever before taken 
the trouble to tell her the truth about herself. 
She turned the knife in the incision with a 
ee 0! exultation. She refused to go down 
© lunch on the age-old plea of a headache 
_ spent the afternoon in her room grub- 
ing in the drawer of her desk. She read over 
— aud pages of manuscript — the two 
tien th that she had soid and the accumula- 
iat that she had not. Between eighteen and 
‘Wenty-three she had written a certain 
;nount of stuff, crude but not altogether bad. 
how ‘wenty-third year she had achieved 
of L T. “uccesses. It was now, in the light 
thar arleton’s disgust, incredible even to her, 

t she had failed to follow up such a lead. 





And for what had she thrown away her 
chances—! For a few cups of tea — a few 
handfuls of cards — a dinner-dance or two — 
the attention of a few men who meant noth- 
ing in the world at large, not even effort. 
The classification is Anita’s own. She came 
to it after weary hours. Also she decided 
that she had been selling her birthright, and 
she looked up in her Browning with a sort of 
mordant satisfaction the poem beginning, 
“Just for a handful of silver he left us * 

“T thought you were one of us,” L. Tarle- 
ton had said. 

L. Tarleton’s golden eyes liad looked into 
Anita’s soul. I am not pretending that 
otherwise the miracle would have been 
wrought. 

That night at ten o'clock Anita began a 












“Those Cushions 
are Disgracg 


There’s a queer 

notion abroad in \ 
the land—at least 
certain people 
have one. They 
seem to think, 
because automo- 
bile cushions get 
dirty, that they 
can’t be kept clean. 


Greatest mistake imaginable! The most disreputable set of cushions 






in the whole world could be hidden under bright, fresh, smooth-fitting 





and presto! the whole motor car would be transformed. 

Did you ever try this and see how magnificently it works? 
you do. : i 
Seat Covers on your motor car. 
Gordon Covers are “tailored to fit.” This 


American make and model. Fabrics are 
exclusively Gordon, and in most at- 
tractive patterns. Let us send you 
without cost a booklet printed in 
actual shades of browns, tans and 
greys, describing Gordon Covers in 
26 distinctive fabrics and giving 


car in any of these fabric¢. 


it when you get your Gordon Seat Covers 


469 N. Fourth Street 


means your motor car, as well as every other 


Mm prices of seat covers for your motor 


Then suppose 
Visit your nearest accessory dealer today and have him put a_ set of Gordon 
Our word for it, your delight will have no bounds! 


or 
EP On 





Gordon Easy on Tire Covers 
save you money by protecting spare tires 
and bad weather. Your dealer has them. 


from sun heat 


Speak about 


THE J. P. GORDON COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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THC ORIGINAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


erfect Food Preservation, 
Handsome appearance, 


Spotlessly sanitary, 
Correct coolness to a degree. 
N ‘Representatives in all principal cities. 
& . 
; Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
; 768 Arcade St., Saint Paul 
101 Park Ave., New York 
$2 Washington St., Boston 
y Catalog on request. 
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Silvertown 
Cord X-cels 


1. Increased engine 
, 
power. 


2. Smoother riding. 
3. Fuel saving. 

4. Speedier. 

§ 5. Coast farther. 

6. Start quicker. 

7. Easier to guide. 


: 8.Give greater 
mileage. 


9. More resistive 
against puncture 


10. Repaired 
easily and 
permanently 
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C, {OUGH rubber making has given 
birth to more than 400 brands of automobile 
tires, the racing season of 1916 demonstrated 
that there is but one tire with the resilienee.to 
produce the 100-mile-an-hour pace and the 
durability to stand the stress of that. pace--- 
SILVERTOWN--the original and only CABLE 
CORD tire. 


Driving solely on Silvertowns, Dario Resta won 
the National Racing Championship of the 
A.A.A., the only championship awarded to an 
automobile racing driver. 


And SILVERTOWN equipped cars scored 
15,582 points toward the trophy to 
7,176 by all Silvertown's conypeti- 
tors combined 


Where You See This Sign 


Know Silvertown by its Red Double- 
Diamond trademark---the tire you 


can not afford to be without. 
Ash Your Dealer ter Them 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., déron, O. 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires—-Goodrich Black Safety Treads 
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Chairs and Tricycles \ <i 
For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. 


7 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 
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| Dainty! Charming! | 
The user of Carmen Complexion Powder 
is Queen of the Occasion. 
A touch of Carmen gives her a beautiful! 
refined, striking complexion which makes 
her distinctive among other women, 


Carmen Complexion Powder 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
| 50c Everywhere 
| STAFFORD-MILLER CO.,St. Louis,Mo 


You owe it to your eyes to see 
that your lenses are fitted with 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


it They stick tight 
ah. comfortably, hold 
the lenses in the cor- 
; rect optical position and 
an are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS(% SF 


—the latestin Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed 

At most high-grade oculists, optome- 
trists and opticians, or write us. Look 
for the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 
the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
48 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mark Established 1864 


—— 




















story. She had been at the dinner-table but 
not of it and she had later broken an engage- 
ment to go driving with the nice young man 
of that unhappy Sunday-night supper. At 
ten, she sat down to her desk and dipped her 
fountain-pen — Anita always dipped her 
fountain pen whether it worked or not — 
and at twelve she was still writing, with a 
good deal of ink on her fingers and a number 
of loose sheets beside her on the floor. It had 
taken her seven pages to make a start. She 
went to bed at one, because her mother came 
in to ask if she was out of her mind; but she 
began again next morning, directly after 
breakfast, and at twelve that night she drew 
a line beneath the last inevitable word. 

On the following day, which was Wednes- 
day, she typed the manuscript on the ma- 
chine in her father’s office, and sent it off to 
MacClean’s, accompanied by four two-cent 
stamps for return if unavailable. 

Then Anita sat down to pray. She knew it 
was a good story because she had felt it 
breathe as she wrote it, but the way of a maid 
with a man is as nothing to the way of an 
editor with a masterpiece; so Anita prayed. 
Between prayers she went on writing — it is 
a disease that grows by what it feeds on — 
and the circles under her eyes deepened a lit- 
tle, and she missed three dances in succession. 
But she finished a second story. 

Four weeks and a half from the day she had 

sent it out, MacClean’s accepted Anita’s 
story. 
. “There is certainly some awfully nice 
feeling in it,” the editor wrote Anita. He 
was a man with a clever heart. Anita felt 
justified in accepting his criticism. She 
made one appeal in response. 

“Could you possibly have it illustrated by 
the man who did the pictures for ‘Blue 
Roses’?"’ “Blue Roses” had meantime ap- 
peared and the heart-stealing reality of 
Rosie and Jim had sent Anita’s hands to her 
eyes and stifled the breath in her throat. 

The editor returned: 


“We had already thought of L. Tarleton 
for your new story. He seems to be doing 
some very nice work. The story has been 
copied and goes to him today.” 


Then indeed Anita took her courage in her 
hands and waited. The heart had gone out of 
her breast. This world was dull and the next 
was doubtful. Three days she worked on a 
recalcitrant hero whose gray eyes longed to 
be gold. She knew that the words she set 
down were good, for there is no ink so sympa- 
thetic as your own tears; but on the after- 
noon of the fourth day she felt the fountain- 
pen grow stale in her fingers, and she put on 
a hat —a soft gray hat, and a gray woolly 
coat — and went out for a walk. 

Her feet took her to Indian Hill, of course. 
They had taken her there more than once 
since that morning in October. It was 
December, now, and the sky-line was gray 
and vague. The little lake shimmered not at 


Young love 
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all and the woods beyond the pasture wer 
black. 

Anita stood beneath the ancient oak apd 
although suspense stretched her soul on the 
rack, her eyes and lips were warm. 

L. Tarleton found her there. He can, 
quickly up the side of Indian Hill and aroun) 
the big tree and put out his hand with ay 
awkwardly endearing gesture. 

“Will you shake hands with me?” asked 
L. Tarleton, baring his head to the December 
chill. “I came on the three-twenty train and 
your mother told me you had gone for , 
walk.” 

“How did you know where to find me?” 
asked Anita. She did not shake hands with 
him. I think she was afraid of his touch. 

“T didn’t know,” said L. Tarleton —“| 
hoped.” 

He waited a moment and Anita waited 
A twig snapped in the tree above them and 
crackled at their feet. It made a nervous 
little sound in the stillness. 

“I — I wanted to ask you to help me with 
this,” said L.-Tarleton suddenly. He took 
the story which MacClean’s had accepted out 
of an inner p~ cket. Anita burned, visibly. 

‘How — how could I help you?” she said, 

“T want to know if it comes true,” said 
L. Tarleton. 

“Why, a story doesn’t have to come true 
—does it?” asked Anita, “to be a good 
story.” 

“You know this is a good story,” he told 
her. He tried to see her eyes, but Anita 
looked away from him. “J want to know if 
it comes true.” 

His voice was a little unsteady. 

“If you knew,” he said suddenly, 
you've been to me * 

“The prettiest dead illusion of your life,” 
Anita reminded him with a quivering lip. 

L. Tarleton put the story in his pocket and 
kept his hand there. 

“That, and my dearest dream,” he said, 
very low. He was obviously keeping a hold 
upon himself. Suddenly he faced Anita with 
a flame in his golden eyes. 

“Why did you write that story?” he 
demanded. 

Anita flung the traditions of twenty-five 
years and unnumbered generations to the 
winds. 

“To bring you back to me,” she said, “and 
because I couldn’t help it.” 

When he put his arms about her, she 
shamelessly lifted her face. 

“It’s like R. K.’s heaven,” said L. Tarle 
ton, presently. ‘ 

“** And each in his separate star shall paint 
the thing as he sees it—’ I’m going to do 
the pictures for all of your stories, Beloved- 
est.” 

“We'll do Big Things,” said Anita ar 
dently. 

At least in that moment they laid hands 
on Life, together. 


* what 





This is the story that Anita wrote. 


it’s one of the most fascinating things in the world. 


There will be plenty of other stories of this calibre in McClure’s 








Victims of the Law 


[Continued from page 15) 


— 





of it; there js little or no salvation for the 
victim of the law's spider-claws; the ma- 
chinery that has convicted must be justified; 
public confidence in it must not be per- 
mitted to doubt; the courts are the bulwark, 
etc., ete. In ancient times it was an accepted 
axiom that it was better to let the innocent 
suffer than to compel justice to admit that 
it could be mistaken. 

In the recent Stielow case in New York 
State, the prosecutor insisted before Governor 
Whitman that it would be a mistake to dis- 
credit the judgment of the court, and a large 
element of the community where the murder 
was committed regarded the efforts of the 
humanitarians who were seeking the truth 
as a clique of intruding busybodies who were 
meddling in affairs which were the exclusive 
concern of the town-folk. 

But I should not have digressed, for these 
reflections have not to do with the present 
case. The same band of cattle-rustlers that 
had been guilty of the first murders, and that 
were undoubtedly responsible for the murder 
of the sheriff, had powerful prestige at the 
State capital. Their object in allowing an 
innocent man to suffer an infamous death 
was to set at rest all further investigation. 


Dead men have no friends. The reward of 
a martyr is his martyrdom. 

So much for the results of inflamma 
tory passion and prejudice on the public 
mind. 

Another and: less common form of psy- 
chology is the effect on the individual mi 
of starting with a false premise and building 
on it a structure of falsehood. : 

After Leo Frank had been convicted it 
Atlanta, and after his conviction had stir 
not only the State of Georgia but the natiot 
at large, Atlanta’s new court-house Ws 
“dedicated to justice.” Judge Ben B. Hill, 
who had refused - Frank's extraordinary 
motion for a new trial, but who evidently # 
the time had in mind the lessonings of the 
Frank case, charged the new grand-jury net 
to indict anyone on trivial evidence —t 
he hoped to see Atlanta’s new court-house # 
real temple of justice. ae 

The first case to come on for trial in the 
new court-house was that of a young 
boy named Will Russell. The charge ¥* 
burglary. When the officers brought 
into court, the boy protested that he was t 
wrong party; but the officers lat 
him. The woman whose house had beet. 
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I can enjoy myself 
again since | cleared 


my skin with 


“When my complexion was red, 
rough and unsightly, I was so 
ashamed that I never had any fun. 
I imagined that people avoided 
me—perhaps they did@/ But the regular 
use of Resinol Soap— with a little Resinol 
Ointment just at first—has given me back 
my clear, healthy skin. I w7sh you'd try it!” 


You are sure to enjoy using Resi- their treatment of skin affec 
nol Soap, because it is so excep- tions. Resinol Soap is excellent 








tionally pure, cleansing and re- 
freshing. It contains no harsh, 
drying alkali, and is not artificially 


colored, its rich brown being en- 


tirely due to its Resinol medication, 
which doctors prescribe widely in 


for the hair and for a baby’s ten- 
der skin. Sold by all druggists. For 
sample cake, free, with miniature 
box of Resinol Ointment, write 
to Dept. 8-C, Resinol Chemical 
Co., Baltimore. 
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Your Own 
Private Line Between 
‘‘Here’’ and ‘‘There’’ 


O you tire of the same scenes, the same faces? Suffer from 
the monotony of routine day after day? Yearn for sorne- 


thing different—out of the ordinary? 


Why not change? Go where you please, when you please, 
the patented Cradle Spring 


Frame; driven by the safe, swift, silent, strong, sure Powerplus 


rocked in the cradle of comfort 


Motor. Go I[ndian-ing on a 1917 


Pudian Motocycle 


With Side Car 


outings —out of the heat and tur- 
moil of the city into the cool and restful quiet of the green, blossoming, 
health-promoting sight-lands of Spring and Summer. 

Roomy torpedo body of steel construction. Adjustable Axle for vary- 
Easily handled, wonderful hil!l-climber, more power 
‘ll want to use. 


Far away tours, nearby jaunts ~ picnics 


ng road treads 
than you need, more speec than you 


Built and backed by the makers of the famous /ndian Big 
: and Light Twin Motocycles, Electrically 


Twin owe rplus 
Equipped and ten other 1917 model Bicycles. 


Send for illustrated and descriptive 1917 Indian Side Car 


Booklet 


Hendee Mfg. Co., 820 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Upkeep slight. 





If Your Eyes 


Are 


there is a perfectly safe and natural way of 
restoring perfect circulation of blood, which 
is all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 


given over the closed lids tor five minutes 


i day, and 


ita ime twice tor twenty years 
this method had been successfully used in 
orrecting eye troubles and bringing back 
normal eyesight to young and old 

Many of those whom it has benetited had 
very serious eye troubles too, as is shown by 
their voluntary letters on the subject 

Just note what leading authorities say on 
the subject of eye massage— Doctor De 
Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Protessor ot 
Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, has 
stated that in treating even so serious a 
condition as dreaded cataract of the eye, 
massage ot the eye-ball ‘thas been followed 
by improvement in vision and deepening 
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Not Normal 


of the anterior chamber.’’ The Medical 
Record, in treating the same subject, says 
that ‘‘the most feasible plan seems to be 
properly applied massage.”’ 

This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific book 
on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their Iils, 
rheir Cure,” which may ,be obtained free 
on request from The Ideal Masseur Co., 1968 
Broadway, New York City, if you will 
mention McClure’s Magazine. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most simple 
and safe. Hosts of people have saved them 
selves from the nuisance of constantly 
wearing eye-glasses by using this massage 
(or exercise), so it will probably be well 
worth your while to at least inform your- 
self further by writing for the little book 
which treats the subject so thoroughly. 
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_ WEBSTER'S NEW 
_ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


> Please send me | 


‘ men pages and 
Sie POCKET MAPS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Per McCLURE'S 


Whatever your question; — be it the pronunciation 
of a new term; the spelling of a puzz ing word: 
the location of Nigeria, the meaning o 
tractor, white coal etc.—this 
contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. "\“* on, cep-Pere* 
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robbed identified the prisoner. She declared 
that if she lived to be a hundred years old 
she could not forget his face. The officer 
who arrested the prisoner and who found the 
stolen goods on him also positively identified 
the prisoner. Young Russell was convicted 
and was sentenced to two years in the peni- 
tentiary. He protested his innocence to the 
jury, but it was in vain. 

Days rolled by, and then a census of the 
jail disclosed the fact that there was one 
prisoner too many. He was the real burglar, 
and his name was also Will Russell. The 
Will Russell who had already been convicted 
was held in jail merely as an innocent witness 
in another case. The officers had gone 
through the jail when the case was first 
called and had dragged forth the first Will 
Russell that was handy. And because the 
officers produced this particular Will Russell 
and vouched for him as being the culprit, 
the witnesses testified that he was the cul- 
prit — and they were honest about it, no 
doubt; but they testified just as positively 
when the real culprit was later placed on 
trial, and he got three years. 

In the eye of the law, the State’s Attorney 
is as much the protector of innocence as the 
prosecutor of the guilty. But when a grand 
jury indicts, he naturally feels that it is in- 
cumbent upon him to sustain the indict- 
ment and to secure a conviction; otherwise 
the public may think him incompetent or 
corrupt. The finding of a grand jury is 
based only upon prima facie evidence — a 
very dangerous basis of fact. When the 
grand jury that indicted Leo Frank was 
considering his case, the fact was concealed 
from them — probably on the theory that 
it was evidence in Frank’s favor and not 
against him — that the negro Conley had 
confessed to the writing of the note found near 
the body of Mary Phagan. If the jury had 
known this at the time, it is not unlikely 
that they would have refused to indict 
Frank. 

Tolstoy has woven around these aberra- 
tions and paradoxes of justice his greatest 
short story. 

Aksenof, a fair, curly-headed, handsome 
merchant, always jolly and singing, bids his 
wife and children good-by in the town of 
Vladimir and starts for the fair in another 
town. On his journey he meets with an- 
other merchant he knew, and they take 
lodgings together for the night. Awakened 
in the middle of the night, and wishing to 
take advantage of its cool for traveling, 
Aksenof rouses his driver, orders him to 
harness the carriage, and takes his departure. 
After he had covered some forty versts he 
stopped for food. Suddenly there arrived a 
froika with an official and two soldiers. The 
merchant with whom Aksenof had lodged 
the night before had been found robbed and 
murdered. The officials searched Aksenof’s 
traveling-sack and brought forth a bloody 
knife. Aksenof naturally turned pale and 
trembled from head to foot. 

He was sentenced to Siberia. For twenty- 
six long years he made boots there. Then 
one day among the convicts to arrive was 
Semenof; and when Semenof discovered 
\ksenof and heard his story, he was stricken 
with remorse and confessed that he had 
murdered the merchant and slipped the 
bleody knife into Aksenof’s sack. But 
\ksenof’s gentle wife was now dead and his 
children had prospered and forgotten him; 
and when his release arrived he was dead — 
beyond the pale of prison-walls or the gyves 
of justice. 

As if to mock the fiction of this story, there 
was released a few years ago, after twenty 
years of penal servitude, an old man who 
was at last discovered to be guiltless of the 
murder for which he had been convicted in 
Pennsylvania. His relatives in the old 
country were now all dead, and he was wife- 
less, childless, and friendless. There was 
some talk of Pennsylvania making financial 
reparation for the wrong, but the agitation 
was soon lost in the gulf of things that had 
fresher interest for the public. 





How far are the newspapers responsible for 
the ebullitions of public feeling? A great 
deal, I think — and yet they are not to blame. 
Take it by and large, the newspapers of 
the country are exceediagly cautious and 
circumspect in such matters. In intense 
public crises it is impossible for the news- 
paper men to escape the general contagion. 
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They are peculiarly susceptible to the news 
value of such things; that is one of the gage, 
by which their editors judge them; and. 
considering this fact, they are commenda)y 
cautious. But there are exceptions. In the 
Theodore Durant case in San Francisco 
they ran riot. In the Frank case in Georgia 
a like condition prevailed until the momen- 
tum of public opinion alarmed them; and 
then they were as silent as the grave. hey 
were caught between contending tides of 
public feeling, and whichever way the, 
leaned they were anathema. There were 
some frightful journalistic injustices com- 
mitted in that case. One Southern news. 
paper said: 

“Tt is impossible for the public to learn 
through the newspapers what was brought 
out in the trial, because the two days in 
which the public and the press were excluded 
from the court were the days when the con- 
vineing evidence was adduced.” And then 
followed what should have been an unprint- 
able story of what was supposed to have 
taken place during those two days. The 
statement of that alleged evidence con- 
victed Frank in the mind of any reader of 
that newspaper. But the thing never hap- 
pened; there was no such testimony; there 
was nothing upon which such a story could 
have been even mistakenly _ predicated 
There was not a day nor an hour during the 
entire trial when the audience or the news- 
paper men were excluded from the court- 
room. The trial was had not only in the 
presence of a packed court-room but within 
view of the crowds surrounding the court- 
house which saw the proceedings through 
open windows. Such stories were but a 
part of the campaign of slander which 
started with the arrest of Frank and left the 
State of Georgia and adjoining States awash 
with its mire. 

, 


HAT is the remedy? I think it lies 

wholly in the hands of prosecuting of- 
ficials. They largely control the sources of 
news up to the time of trial. Nothing should 
be given out that is not absolute fact; and 
always it should be borne in mind that it is 
the jury and not the public that is to try the 
accused. The atmosphere of the community 
when surcharged is bound to find its way 
into the jury-room. If it is bad ethics for 
the attorney for the defense to try his case 
in the newspapers, equally ought it to be 
bad ethics for the State. 

Prosecuting attorneys are usually elective 
officers. It is human nature for them to 
curry favor with the public and to make of 
their office a stepping-stone to higher honors 
I think that prosecuting attorneys, even if 
they were to be the single exception to the 
elective rule, should be appointed with an 
eye to their ability, learning, fairness, cour- 
age, mental balance, and above all, to their 
freedom from demagogy. They have it with- 
in their power to hold public sentiment 
within bounds; but they are too often pop- 
ular idols, mere weathervanes of public 
sentiment; and their pride sometimes 
estops them from admitting their mis- 
takes. 

Then there are two things that ought 
absolutely to go — the bargained exchange 
of one life for another on perjured testt- 
mony, or testimony that is very likely to be 
perjured; and the infamous third «degree 
It is a relic of barbarism, a substitute for 
torture. There is only one instance | can 
recall where a man forfeited his own life 
rather than betray another, and the people 
of Tennessee erected a monument to his 
memory. The law contemplates the absolute 
freedom from physical or mental annoyance 
of the prisoner; he or she is presumed inno- 
cent until proved guilty; and yet prisoners 
and witnesses are man-handled and tor 
tured until they “come across.” One of the 
witnesses against Frank, a colored woman. 
was thrown into jail without any 2utliority 
of law, and “sweated” until she made the 
affidavit the officers wanted. When she would 
fall asleep at night, they would immediately 
wake her up, and by this exquisite form o 
torture achieved their purpose. A womal 
in Newark, N. J., recently awaiting 1" jail 
her second trial for the murder of her hus 
band was subjected to insult by one of the 
Board of Freeholders. This man evidently 
thought that as long as this woman W%& 
confined in the jail, she was a commo! 
mark for the ribaldry of officials. 


There will be more true stories of this kind by Mr. Connolly, 


and others. 
read McClure’s. 


Steese Richardson, is one of the best. 


Do you like human-interest stuff? Then 
“How I Broke My Husband,” by Anna 


It’s coming soon 
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“Horsepower”— What Does as 
It Mean? | | meeLURES 
By Waldemar Kaempffert 


F course it has something to do with — of the piston’s travel. And the time? That 
horses — that term “horsepower” _ is obtained by counting the number of pushes 
used so glibly in talking of auto- sustained by the piston in a minute. As for 
mobile engines. But what?* As- the amount of force or push exerted in a 

suming that your thirty-two horsepower minute, that you get by calculating the area 
engine really does the work of thirty-two of the piston. You have everything now to 
horses, how do you know? How does the determine the power of your engine — force, 
company that made the engines know? time and distance. All you have to do is to 

If you want to find out why you mention multiply together force (pounds per square , ear OO 


horses in the same breath with engines you inch), piston area, distance (stroke) and 


Automobile 
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must go back a century and a half —back number of explosions in a minute and to di- 
to James Watt’s rather primitive mechanical vide the result by 33,000 in order to obtain 
day, back to the day when there were no the horsepower of -your automobile engine. | 
jooomolives, much less automobiles. When The calculation is simply a problem in arith- | 
Watt invented the steam engine he also had metic, you see, and not nearly so complicated 
to invent a way of selling it. Nearly every as double-entry bookkeeping. 
power appliance of his time was driven by a Now, a calculated horsepower is not the 
horse. What could be more natural than to same as the horsepower actually developed. | 1917-18 
compare his engine with the horse —the The trouble is that not all the force applied 
most familiar power-generator in use? to the piston in 3,000 pushes a minute (the 
What could be more convincing than to tell number of explosions) is delivered to the 
prospective customer: “This steam engine — rubber-tired wheels. When two pieces of 
ill do the work of fifty horses?” metal rub against each other you have fric- AREERE: 
Watt's first task was to find out just how tion. To overcome friction force must be 
much work a horse could do. The function expended. So, part of the energy developed 
of any power-gene rator, animal or engine, by the éxplosions in the cylinder is used in 
sto haul or lift — both more or less the same — simply making many rubbing surfaces slide 
thing. When a variety hall Samson an- on one another. Then, a good deal of the 


wunees that he is the champion strong-man heat of expansion, caused by the many ex- It’s new have you a copy > 


of the world, he has to prove his claim by _ plosions, is lost in heating the water that 
wserting that he can lift a weight of somany keeps the engine cool, as well as in radiating 
wndred pounds and challenging the Achilles — out into space. There’s no way of stopping 


vho shares public admiration with him to go the loss of that heat or energy. Add to that [N a suburban home near New York City recently four 


ud do likewise. Whether you test muscles zreat loss, the force used up in actuating a ° : 
orengines, the lifting of a weight is an excel- aan of auxiliary devices such as valves, people referred to the new McClure Automobile Year 
ent measure of energy expended. umps, and fans, and you can see why it is . . ° ° . . 

Watt found that the average Cornish et to utilize the energy stored up in Book for information, four or five times during the 


ne-horse, used for pumping water, could — gasoline to the theoretical utmost. Even , 2 29 |}; aw ofte > 
{ta weight of 150 pounds at the rate of — if there were no heat losses, no friction, no evening. I erhaps you do not realize hor afte M the 


two and one-half miles an hour for ten hours fans and pumps and valves to drive, you subject of various makes of cars comes up for dis- 


i day. Reduce that to minutes and feet couldn’t deliver to the wheels all the power 


. . ‘ -*-g 
ul your calculation shows that a horse that your figuring makes you believe you cussion 1n the home. In the McC lure Year Book all 
can Tift 33,000 pounds a foot in one minute. ought to obtain. You have to lift’ pistons the important makes of pleasure and commercia! 


his then, was Watt’s measure of a horse- and rods into operative positions. And 4 ap : ‘ oan 

a r —- 33,000 foot-pounds a minute. When there’s no way of fooling gravitation. vehicles are shown and specifications oiven. | here 
ues Watt guaranteed that a pumping en- When an automobile manufacturer guaran- i ° e ° . = i 

xine of his would develop fifty horsepower, tees that his engine will develop fifty actual are nine big features In this bx 0k as follows . 

he meant bey it would lift fifty times 33,000 horsepower, how does he know? Does he 

pounds one foot in one minute. Modern compare the engine’s actual performance with 






































© respectively able to lift do not — the equivalent of thirty, fifty, or a hundred 


vngitecrs are not satisfied with Watt's test. fifty re ~al horses that he keeps on hand for the 158 Pleasure cars illustrated and specihications 
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afterward?" she ventured, feeling it would 
break her heart if she missed it. 

He consulted a time-table, found a ten 
o'clock train and reassured her. “The moon 
rises so late that it will be dark by eight, and 
we'll have over an hour of it.” 

Twilight fell, and lights began to show 
along the shore. The trolleys roaring out 
from Nettleton became great luminous 
serpents coiling in and out among the trees. 
The wooden eating-houses at the Lake’s 
edge danced with lanterns, and the dusk 
echoed with laughter and shouts and the 
clumsy splashing of oars. 

Harney and Charity had found a table in 
the corner of a balcony built over the Lake, 
and were patiently awaiting an unattainable 
chowder. Close under them the water lapped 
the piles, agitated by the evolutions of a little 
white steamboat trellised with colored globes 
which was to run passengers up and down the 
Lake. It was already black with them as it 
sheered off on its first trip. 

Suddenly Charity heard a woman’s laugh 
behind her. The sound was familiar, and she 
turned to look. A band of showily dressed 
girls and dapper young men wearing badges 
of secret societies, with new straw hats tilted 
far back on their square-clipped hair, had in- 
vaded the balcony and were loudly clamoring 
for a table. The girl in the lead was the one 
who had laughed. She wore a large hat with 
a long white feather, and from under its brim 
her painted eyes looked at Charity with 
amused recognition. 

“Say! If this ain’t like Old Home Week,” 
she remarked to the girl at her elbow; and 
giggles and glances passed between them. 
Charity knew at once that the girl with the 
white feather was Julia Hawes. She had lost 
her freshness, and the paint under her eyes 
made her face seem thinner; but her lips 
had the same lovely curve, and the same cold 
mocking smile, as if there were some secret 
absurdity in the person she was looking at, 
and she had instantly detected it. 

Charity flushed to the forehead and looked 
away. She felt herself humiliated by Julia’s 
sneer, and vexed that the mockery of such a 
creature should affect her. She trembled lest 
Harney should notice that the noisy troop 
had recognized her; but they found no table 
free, and passed on tumultuously. 


RESENTLY there was a soft rush through 

the air and a shower of silver fell from 
the blue evening sky. In another direction, 
pale Roman candles shot up singly through 
the trees, and a fire-haired rocket swept the 
horizon like a portent. Between these inter- 
mittent flashes the velvet curtains of dark- 
ness were descending; and in the intervals 
of eclipse the voices of the crowds seemed 
to sink to smethered murmurs. 

Charity and Harney, dispossessed by new- 
comers, were at length obliged to give up 
their table and struggle through the throng 
about the boat-landings. For a while there 
seemed no escape from the tide of late arrivals; 
but finally Harney secured the last two places 
on the stand from which the more privileged 
were to see the fireworks. The seats were at 
the end of a row, above the other. 
Charity had taken off her hat to have an 
uninterrupted view; and whenever she 
leaned back to follow the curve of some 
dishevelled rocket she could feel Harney’s 
knees against her head. 

After a while the scattered fireworks ceased. 
A longer interval of darkness followed, and 
then the whole night broke into flower. 
From every point of the horizon, gold and 
silver arches sprang up and crossed each 
other, sky-orchards broke into blossom, shed 
their flaming petals and hung their branches 
with golden fruit; and all the while the air 
was filled with a soft supernatural hum, as 
though great birds were building their nests 
in those invisible tree-tops. 

Now and then there came a lull, and a 
wave of moonlight swept the Lake. In a 
flash it revealed hundreds of boats, steel- 
dark against lustrous ripples; then it 
withdrew as if with a furling of vast trans- 
lucent wings. Charity’s heart throbbed with 
delight. It was as if all the latent beauty of 
things had been unveiled to her. She could 
not imagine that the world held anything 
more wonderful; but near her she heard 
someone say: “ You wait till you see the set 
piece,” and instantly her hopes took a fresh 
flight. At last, just as it was beginning to 
seem as though the whole arch of the sky 
were one great lid pressed against her dazzled 


one 


eye-balls, and striking out of them continy. 
ous jets of jeweled light, the velvet darknes 
settled down again, and a murmur of expecty. 
tion ran through the crowd. 

“Now — now!” the same voice said 
excitedly; and Charity, grasping the hat 
on her knee, crushed it tight in the effort ty 
restrain her rapture. 

For a moment the night seemed to groy 
more impenetrably black; then a great 
picture stood out against it like a constelly. 
tion. It was surmounted by a golden serol} 
bearing the inscription: “‘ Washington cross. 
ing the Delaware; and across a flood of 
motionless golden ripples the National Hero 
passed, erect, solemn and gigantic, standing 
with folded arms in the stern of a slow) 
moving golden boat. ; 

A long “ Oh-h-h”’ burst from the spectators 
the stand creaked and shook with their 
blissful trepidations. ‘“Oh-h-h,” Charity 
gasped; she had forgotterr where she was, 
had at last forgotten even Harney’s nearness, 
She seemed to have been caught up into the 
CMe. . « 

The picture vanished and darkness cany 
down. In the obscurity she felt her head 
clasped by two hands; her face was drawn 
backward, and Harney’s lips were pressed 
on hers. With sudden vehemence he wound 
his arms about her, holding her head against 
his breast while she gave him back his kisses, 
An unknown Harney had revealed himself, 
a Harney who dominated her and yet over 
whom she felt herself possessed of a new 
mysterious power. 

But the crowd was beginning to move, 
and he had to release her. “Come,” he said 
in a confused voice. He scrambled over the 
side of the stand, and holding up his arm 
caught her as she sprang to the ground. He 
passed his arm about her waist, steadying 
her against the descending rush of people; 
and she clung to him, speechless, exultant, 
as if all the crowding and confusion about 
them were a mere vain stirring of the air. 

“Come,” he repeated, ““we must try to 
make the trolley.” He drew her along, and 
she followed, still in her dream. They 
walked as if they were one, so isolated in 
ecstasy that the people jostling them on 
every side seemed impalpable. But when 
they reached the terminus the illuminated 
trolley was already clanging on its way, its 
platforms black with passengers. The cars 
waiting behind it were as thickly packed; 
and the throng about the terminus was 9 
dense that it seemed hopeless to struggle for 
a place. 

“Last trip up the Lake,” a megaphone 
bellowed from the wharf; and the lights of 
the little steamboat came dancing out of the 
darkness. 

“No use waiting here; shall we run up the 
Lake?” Harney suggested. 

They pushed their way back to the edge 
of the water just as the gang-plank lowered 
from the white side of the boat. The electri 
light at the end of the wharf flashed full on 
the descending passengers, and among them 
Charity caught sight of Julia Hawes, ber 
white feather askew, and the face under I! 
flushed with coarse laughter. As she stepped 
from the gang-plank she stopped short, her 
dark-ringed eyes darting malice. 


“Hullo, Charity Royall!” she called out 
and then, looking back over her shoulder 
“Didn't I tell you it was a family party 
Here’s granpa’s little daughter come lo take 


him home!” 

A snigger ran through the group; ane 
then, towering above them, and steadying 
himself on the hand-rail in a desperate effort 
at erectness, Mr. Royall steppe’ stiffly 
ashore. Like the young men of the p urty, he 
wore a secret society emblem in the butter 
hole of his black frock-coat. His lead wa 
covered by a new Panama hat, and his nartey 
black tie, half undone, dangled down 08 his 
rumpled shirt-front. His face, a livid brown, 
with red blotches of anger and lips sunken 1 
like an old man’s, was a lamentable ruin" 
the searching glare. ad 

He was just behind Julia Hawes, and had 
one hand on her arm; but as he left . 
gang-plank he freed himself, and moved * 
step or two away from his companions. ™* 
had seen Charity at once, and his glance 
passed slowly from her to Harney, whore 
arm was still about her. He stood 4 
at them, and trying to master the on 
quiver of his lips; then he drew himself up 
with the tremulous majesty of drunkenness 
and stretched out his arm. 
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“You —, you —, bare-headed — you!”’ he 
enunciated slowly. 

There was a scream of tipsy laughter from 
the party, and Charity involuntarily put her 
hands to her head. She remembered that her 
hat had fallen from her lap when she jumped 
up to leave the stand; and suddenly she had 
a vision of herself, hatless, dishevelled, with a 
man’s arm about her, confronting that 
drunken crew, headed by her guardian’s 
pitiable figure. The picture filled her with 
shame. She had known since childhood 
about Mr. Royall’s “habits;” had seen him, 
as she went up to bed, sitting morosely in 
his office, a bottle at his elbow; or coming 
home, heavy and quarrelsome, from his 
business expeditions to Hepburn or Spring- 
field; but the idea of his associating himself 
publicly with a band of disreputable girls 
and bar-room loafers was new and dreadful 
to he v. 

“Oh —” she said in a gasp of misery; and 
releasing herself from Harney’s arm she 
went straight up to Mr. Royall. 

“You come home with me— you come 
right home with me,” she said in a low stern 
voice, as if she had not heard his apostrophe; 
and one of the girls called out: “Say how 
many fellers does she want?” 

There was another laugh, followed by a 
pause of curiosity, during which Mr. Royall 
continued to glare at Charity. At length his 
twitching lips parted. “I said: you—!” 
he repeated with precision, steadying himself 
on Julia’s shoulder. 

Laughs and jeers were beginning to spring 
up from the circle of people beyond their 
group; and a voice called out from the 
gangway: “Now, then, step lively there — 
all aboard!” The pressure of approaching 
and departing passengers forced the actors 
in the rapid scene apart, and pushed them 
back into the throng. Charity found herself 
clinging to Harney’s arm and _ sobbing 
desperately. Mr. Royall had disappeared, 
and in the distance she heard the receding 
sound of Julia’s laugh. 

The boat, laden to the taffrail, was puffing 
away on her last trip. 


XI 


T two o'clock in the morning the freckled 
oy from Creston stopped his sleepy 
horse at the door of the red house, and 
Charity got out. Harney had taken leave of 
her at Creston River, charging the boy to 
drive her home. Her mind was still in a fog 
of misery, and she did not remember very 
clearly what had happened, or what they 
sid to each other during the interminable 
interval since their departure from Nettleton; 
hut the seeretive instinct of the animal in 
pain Was so strong in her that she had a sense 
of relief when Harney got out and she drove 
on alone, 

The full moon hung over North Dormer, 
whitening the mist that filled the hollows 
1 the hills and floated transparently 
above the fields. Charity stood a moment at 
the gate, looking out into the waning night. 
She watched the boy drive off, his horse’s 
head wagging heavily to and fro; then she 
went around to the kitchen door and felt 
under the mat for the key. She found it, 
unlocked the door and went in. The kitchen 


betwee 


was dark, but she discovered a box of matches, 
lit a candle and went upstairs. Mr. Royall’s 
door, opposite hers, stood open on his unlit 
room: evidently he had not come back. She 
went ito her room, bolted her door and began 
slowly to untie the ribbon about her waist, 
and to take off her dress. Under the bed 


she siw the paper bag in which she had 
hiddes her new hat from inquisitive eyes. . . . 


She lay for a long time sleepless on her 
bed, storing up at the moonlight on the low 
ceiling, dawn was in the sky when she fell 
va ). ond when she woke the sun was on her 

“ie dressed and went down to the kitchen. 
Ver was there alone; she glanced at 
Charity tranquilly, with her old deaf-looking 
“yes. There was no sign of Mr. Royall about 
the house and the hours passed without his 
reappearing. Charity had gone up to her 
wey nd sat there listlessly, her hands on 
‘ r _ Puffs of sultry air fanned her 
“imity window curtains and flies buzzed 
stif against the bluish panes. 

\t o'clock Verena hobbled up to see if 
‘h, ‘re not coming down to dinner; but she 
Sook her head, and the old woman went 
“way, saying: “I'll cover up, then.” 
o. me sun turned and left her room, and 
r “a , Seated herself in the window, gazing 

wn the village street through the half- 
pened shutters. Not a thought was in her 


mind; it was just a dark whirlpool of 


crowding 


images; and she watched the 





people passing along the street, Dan Tar- 
gatt’s team hauling a load of pine-trunks 
down to Hepburn, the sexton’s old white 
horse grazing on the bank across the way, 
as if she looked at these familiar sights from 
the other side of the grave. 

She was roused from her apathy by seeing 
Ally Hawes come out of the Frys’ gate and 
walk slowly toward the red house with her 


uneven limping step. At the sight Charity | 


receve: 
She divined that Ally was coming to hear 
about her day: no one else was in the secret 


her severed contact with reality. | 


of the trip to Nettleton, and it had flat- | 
tered Ally profoundly to be allowed to know | 


of it. 


At the thought of having to see her, of | 


having to meet her eyes and answer or evade 
her questions, the whole horror of the 
previous night’s adventure rushed back upon 
Charity. What had been a feverish night- 
mare became a cold and unescapable fact. 
Poor Ally, at that moment, represented 
North Dormer, with all its mean curiosities, 
its furtive malice, its sham unconsciousness 
of evil. Charity knew that although all 
relations with Julia were supposed to be 
severed, the tender-hearted Ally still secretly 
communicated with her; and-no doubt Julia 
would exult in the chance of retailing the 
scandal of the wharf. The story, exaggerated 
and distorted, was probably already on its 
way to North Dormer. 


Ally’s dragging pace had not carried her | 


far from the Frys’ gate when she was stopped | 


by old Mrs. Sollas, who was a great talker, 
and spoke very slowly because she had never 
been able to get used to her new teeth from 
Hepburn. <Still, even this respite would not 
last long; in another ten minutes Ally would 


be at the door, and Charity would hear her | 


greeting Verena in the kitchen, and then 
calling up from the foot of the stairs. 
Suddenly it became clear that flight, and 
instant flight, was the only thing conceivable. 
The longing to escape, to get away from 
familiar faces, from places where she was 
known, had always been strong in her in 
moments of distress. She had a childish 
belief in the miraculous power of strange 
scenes and new faces to transform her life 
and wipe out bitter memories. But such 
impulses were mere fleeting whims compared 
to the cold resolve which now possessed her. 
She felt she could not remain an hour longer 
under the roof of the man who had publicly 
dishonored her, and face to face with the 


people who would presently be gloating over 


all the details of her humiliation. 

Her passing pity for Mr. Royall had been 
swallowed up in loathing: everything in her 
recoiled from the disgraceful spectacle of 
the drunken old man apostrophizing her in 
the presence of a band of loafers and street- 
walkers. Suddenly, vividly, she relived 
again the horrible moment when he had tried 
to force himself into her room, and what she 
had before supposed to be a mad aberration 
now appeared to her as a vulgar incident in a 
debauched and degraded life. 

While these thoughts were hurrying 
through her she had dragged out her old 
canvas school-bag, and was thrusting into it 
a few articles of clothing and the little packet 
of letters she had received from Harney. 
From under her pincushion she took the 
library key, and laid it in full view; then she 
felt at the back of a drawer for the blue 
brooch that Harney had given her. She did 
not dare to wear it openly at North Dormer, 
but now fastened it on her bosom as if 
it were a talisman to protect her in her 
flight. These preparations had taken but a 
few minutes, and when they were finished 
Ally Hawes was still at the Frys’ corner 
talking to old Mrs. Sollas. . . 

She had said to herself, as she always said 
in moments of revolt: “I'll go to the Moun- 
tain — I'll go back to my own folks.” She 
had never really meant it before; but now, 
as she considered her case, no other course 
seemed open. She had never learned any 
trade that would have given her independence 
in a strange place; and she knew no one in 
the big towns of the valley, where she might 
have hoped to find employment. Miss 
Hatchard was still away; but even had she 
been at North Dormer she was the last person 
to whom Charity would have turned, since 
one of the metives urging her to flight was 
the wish not to see Lucius Harney. Traveling 
back from Nettleton, in the crowded brightly- 
lit train, all exchange of confidence detween 
them had been impossible; but duriag their 
drive from Hepburn to Creston River she 
had gathered from Harney’s snatches of 
consolatory talk — again hampered by the 
freckled boy’s presence — that he intended 


to see her the next day. At the moment she | 
had found a vague comfort in the assurance; 
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A translucent ventilated wall of 
shining glass and steel, sturdy in 
construction and attractive in 
appearance. 


Made where most of America’s Solid 
Steel Windows are made, at the 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 2503 E. 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 
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The Supreme 
Test 


VER been on an ocean-going 

steamship? Then you know 
what terrific strain and vibration the 
wall-lining of the staterooms, dining room 
and saloons must stand. 


‘ W SHIRTS FREF 


Only shirts in the world 
guaranteed for six months’ wear or 
Order from this ad this wonder 
value in three famous Duratex Shirts, white percale 
in assorted neat stripes of biue, black and lavender. ( 
style; cufis " 


tached; lJaund 
ed;sizes 14 to 1 


$285 


Three 


Money back if n 
pleased. State 
Postage 15« 


is the only material, except steel or wood || WRITE for Now DURATEX 


panels, that can satisfactorily withstand Illustrates and describes ony aad aa hosier 
is sev i y se seV- | -kwear, soft and stiff cuff, dress and sport shirts, und 

this — rm 4 it ws ensk used a ot 1 erty ee wed = = Ny etc. — all guaranteed for six —— " 

eral steamships in preference to steel anc wear or new garments free. Postal brings it. Send no 

wood Room 46, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bidg., New York 
There’s proof of the strength, durability 


DEALERS: We have an established trade in your 
moisture - proofness, decorative adaptability, 


town, ready to turn over lo you. Wrile qui 
non-warping and non-shrinking qualities of Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
Compo-Board—the modern wall-lining. 


. Fireless 
On My Rapid cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 
Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you, Cooker is alumi- 














The reason is its wood-core construction. 

How important it is then, that you look for and 

get the woadeawe wall-board 

when you ask for Compo- 
Board. 


Write for sample and 
interesting booklet. 











Bo num lined throughout. Full 
The Compo ard set of famous “‘Wear Ev Me 
pan aluminum cooking utensils 

Com y comes with it. Ask for free 


book of valuable recipes. 
: William Campbell Co. 
it \__ Dept. 83, Detroit, Mich. 


4513 Lyndale Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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In the high passes of the 
mountains, accessible only to 
the daring pioneer and the sure- 
footed burro, there are telephone 
linemen stringing wires. 


Across bays or rivers a flat- 
bottomed boat is used to unreel 
the message-bearing cables and 
lay them beneath the water 


Over the sand-blown, treeless 
desert a truck train plows its 
way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are felling trees and cutting 


a swath for lines of wire-laden 


poles. 


Meeting the Universal Need 
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Vast telephone extensions are 
progressing simultaneously in 
the waste places as well as in 
the thickly populated com- 
munities. 


These betterments are cease- 
less and they are voluntary, 
requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 
tion, energy and large capital. 


In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual toilers, 
there is an army of experts, in- 
cluding almost the entire gamut 
of human labors. These men, 
scientific and practical, are con- 
stantly inventing means for 
supplying the numberless new 
demands of the telephone using 
public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











Salesmen 
Get the 
Big Pay 


bes the Goats whe am Tien 
Hundreds of good positions open, Experience 
unnecessary, Earn while youlearn, Write today for 
large list of openings and testimonials from hundreds 
of our Members we have placed in good positions 
paying $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office 
Dept 5295 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS'N. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 




















NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself bear, after being deaf for 25 
\rtificial Kar Drums. | wear 











' They 
pertectly comfortab 

»one sees them. Write me 
und 1 will tell you a true 
story, how | got deaf and how 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Ine. 
120 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








i make you hear. Address Medfeate@Ear Drom 
Pat. Nov, 3, 10s 





NEW CAR, JOHN? 
NIX. 1915! REFINISHED 
HER MYSELF WITH 


Sold by paint, hardware and auto 
accessory dealers. Send for Color 
Card. Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 147 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada, 93 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg. Ontario. 


MADE AY THE MAKER ‘ 


PRATTE LAMBERT VARNISHES 











HORTHAN 
S IN 30 DAYS D 


Boyd Syllabic System written with only nine char- 
acters. No “positions,”’ no “ruled lines”—no “shad- 
ings’ no “word-signs”™ no “code notes." Speedy, 


actical system that can be learned in jo days of 
ome study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive 
matter, free, address 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
967 Unity Building Chicago, Itt, 











DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my bear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
P\it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to takeout. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’ "Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recov: 
myhearing. A. O, ARD 

Suite 237, 150 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City 













but in the desojate lucidity of the hours that 
followed she had come to see the impossibility 
of meeting him again. Her dream of com- 
radeship was over; and the scene on the 
wharf — vile and disgraceful as it had been 
— had after all, shed the light of truth on 
her minute of madness. It was as if her 
guardian's words had stripped her bare in 
the face of the grinning crowd and pro- 
claimed to the world the secret admonitions 
of her conscience. 

She did not think these things out clearly; 
she simply followed the blind propulsion of 
her wretchedness. She did not want, ever 
again, to see anyone she had known; above 
all, she did not want to see Harney. . . . 

She climbed the hill-path behind the house 
and struck through the woods by a short-cut 
leading to the Creston road. A lead-colored 
sky hung heavily over the fields, and in the 
forest the motionless air was stifling; but 
she pushed on, impatient to reach the road 
which was the shortest way to the Mountain. 

To do so, she had to follow the Creston 
road for a mile or two, and go within half a 
mile of the village; and she walked quickly, 
fearing to meet Harney. But there was no 
sign of him, and she had almost reached the 
branch road when she saw the flanks of a 
large white tent projecting through the trees 
by the roadside. She supposed that it shel- 
tered a traveling circus which had come there 
for the Fourth; but as she drew nearer she 
saw, over the folded-back flap, a large sign 
hearing the inscription: “Gospel Tent.” 
The interior seemed to be empty; but a 
young man in a black alpaca coat, his lank 
hair parted over a round white face, stepped 
from under the flap and advanced toward 
her with a smile. 

“Sister, your Saviour knows everything. 
Won't you come in and lay your guilt before 
Him?” he asked insinuatingly, putting his 
hand on her arm. 

Charity started back and flushed. For a 
moment she thought the evangelist must 
have heard a report of the scene at Nettleton; 
then she saw the absurdity of the supposition. 

“IT on’y wish’t I had any to lay!” she 
retorted, with one of her fierce flashes of self- 
derision; and the young man murmured 
aghast: “Oh, Sister, don’t speak - blas- 
phemy....” 

But she had jerked her arm out of his hold, 
and was running up the branch road, 
trembling with the fear of meeting a familiar 
face. Presently she was out of sight of the 
village, and climbing up into the heart of the 
forest. She could not hope to do the fifteen 
miles to the Mountain that afternoon; but 
she knew of a place half-way to Hamblin 
where she could sleep, and where no one 
would think of looking for her. It was a 
little deserted house on a slope in one of the 
lonely rifts of the hills. She had seen it once, 
years before, when she had gone on a nutting 
expedition to the grove of walnuts below it. 
‘The party had taken refuge in the house from 
a sudden mountain storm, and she remem- 
bered that Ben Sollas, who liked frightening 
girls, had told them that it was said to be 
haunted. 

She was growing faint and tired, for she 
had eaten nothing since morning, and was not 
used to walking so far. Her head felt light 
and she sat down for a moment by the road- 
side. As she sat there she heard the click of 
a bicycle-bell, and started up to plunge back 
into the forest; but before she could move 
the bicycle had swept around the curve of 
the road, and Harney, jumping off, was 
approaching her with outstretched arms. 

“Charity! What on earth are you doing 
here?” : 

She stared as if he were a vision, so 
startled by the unexpectedness of his being 
there that no words came to her. 

“Where were you going? Had you for- 
gotten that I was coming?” he continued, 
trying to draw her to him; but she shrank 
from his embrace. 

“IT was going away — I don't want to see 
you I want you should leave me alone,” 
she broke out wildly. 

He looked at her and his face grew grave, 
as though the shadow of a premonition 
brushed it. 

“Going away 

“From everybody. 
leave me.” 

He stood glancing doubtfully up and down 
the lonely forest road that stretched away 
into sun-flecked distances. 

“Where were you going?” 

“Home.” 

“Home — this way?” 

She threw her head back defiantly. “To 
my home — up yonder; to the Mountain.” 

As she spoke she became aware of a change 
in his face. He was no longer listening to her, 


from me, Charity?” 
I want you should 
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he was only looking at her, with the passion. 
ate absorbed expression she had seen in his 
eyes after they had kissed on the stand at 
Nettleton. He was the new Harney again, 
the Harney abruptly revealed’ in that 
embrace, who seemed so penetrated with the 
joy of her presence that he was utterly care- 
less of what she was thinking or feeling. 

He caught her hands with a laugh. “Hoy 
do you suppose I found you?” he said gaily. 
He drew out the little packet of his letters and 
flourished them before her bewildered eyes, 

“You dropped them, you imprudent young 
person — dropped them in the middle of the 
road, not far from here; and the young man 
who is running the Gospel tent picked them 
up just as I was driving by.” He drew back. 
holding her at arms’ length, and scrutinizing 
her troubled face with the minute searching 
gaze of his short-sighted eyes. 

“Did you really think you could run away 
from me? You see you weren’t meant to,” 
he said; and before she could answer he had 
kissed her again, not vehemently, but 
tenderly, almost fraternally, as if he had 
guessed her confused pain, and wanted her 
to know he understood it. He wound his 
fingers through hers. 

“Come — let’s walk a little. I want to 
talk to you. There’s so much to say.” 

He spoke with a boy's gaiety, carelessly 
and confidently, as if nothing had happened 
that could shame or embarrass them; and 
for a moment, in the sudden relief of her 
release from lonely pain, she felt herself 
yielding to his mood. But he had turned and 
was drawing her back along the road by 
which she had come. She stiffened herself 
and stopped short. 

“IT won't go back,” she said. 

They looked at each other a moment in 
silence; then he answered gently: “Very 
well: let’s go the other way, then.” 

She remained motionless, gazing silently 
at the ground and he went on: * Isn't there 
a house up here somewhere —a little 
abandoned house — you meant to show me 
some day?” Still she made no answer, and 
he continued, in the same tone of tender 
reassurance: “Let us go there now and sit 
down and talk quietly.” He took one of the 
hands that hung by her side and pressed his 
lips to the palm. “Do you suppose I'm 
going to let you send me away?’ Do you 
suppose I don’t understand?” 


HE little old house — its wooden walls 

sun-bleached to a ghostly gray — stood 
in an orchard above the road. The garden 
palings had fallen, but the broken gate 
dangled between its posts, and the path to 
the house was marked by rose-bushes run 
wild and hanging their small pale blossoms 
above the crowding grasses. Slender pilasters 
and an intricate fan-light framed the opening 
where the door had hung; and the door 
itself lay rotting in the grass, with an old 
apple-tree fallen across it. 

Inside, also, wind and weather _ had 
blanched everything to the same wan silvery 
tint; the house was as dry and pure as the 
interior of a long-empty shell. But it must 
have been exceptionally well-built, for the 
little rooms had kept something of their 
human aspect: the wooden mantels wit! their 
neat classic ornaments were in place, and 
the corners of one ceiling retained « light 
film of plaster tracery. 

Harney had found an old bench at the 
back door and dragged it into the louse 
Charity sat on it, leaning her head against 
the wall in a state of drowsy lassitude. He 
had guessed that she was hungry and thirsty, 
and had brought her some tablets of choco- 
late from his bicycle-bag, and filled his 
drinking-cup from a spring in the orchard; 
and now he sat at her feet, smoking 4 
cigarette, and looking up at her without 
speaking. Outside, the afternoon shadows 
were lengthening across the gruss, and 
through the empty window-frame thi! faced 
her she saw the Mountain thrusting its dark 
mass against a sultry sunset. It was time te 
go. 

She stood up, and he sprang to his feet 
also, and passed his arm through hers with 
an air of authority. “Now, Charity, your’ 
coming back with me.” 

She looked at him and shook her he: 
“T ain't ever going back. You don't know. 

“What don’t I know?” 


ad. 


She was silent, and he continued: “What 
happened on the wharf was a - 
ut i 


natural you should feel as you do. ; 
doesn’t make any real difference: you 4? 
be hurt by such things. You must try r 
forget. And you must try to understand tha 
men .. . men sometimes . . . " 

“I know about men. That's why. 

He colored a little at the retort, as though 
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‘t had touched him in a way she did not 


sus spect. 

“Well. then . . . you must know one has 
to make allowances. ... He'd been 
drinking. 


“| know all that too. Tve seen him so 
hefore. But he wouldn't have dared speak 
to me that way if he hadn't . 

“Hadn't what? What do you mean? 

“Hadn't wanted me to be like these other 
yirls. ...” She lowered her voice and 
looke da away from him. “So’s’t he wouldn't 
have to go out. 

Harney stared at ‘her. For a moment he 
did not seem to seize her meaning; then his 
face grew dark. “The damned hound! 
The villainous low hound!” His wrath 
blazed up, crimsoning him to the temples. 
“| never dreamed — good God, it’s too 
vile.” he broke off, as if his thoughts re- 
coiled from the discovery. 


“I won't never go back there,” she 

repeated doggedly. 
“No—” he assented. 

There was a long interval of silence, during 
which she imagined that he was searching 
her face for more light on what she had 
revealed to him; and a flush of shame swept 
over her. 

“I know the way you must feel about me,” 
she broke out... “telling you such 
things... .” 

But once more, as she-spoke, she became 
aware that he was no longer listening. He 
came close and caught her to him as if he 
were snatching her from some imminent 
peril: his impetuous eyes were in hers, and 
she could feel the hard beat of his heart as 
he held her against it. 

“Kiss me again —like last night,” he 
said, pushing her hair back as if to draw her 
whole face up into his kiss. 


[To be continued | 


Mary Roberts Rinehart will begin her great mys- 


tery serial about the time Mrs. 
The two biggest fiction writers of America 


ends. 


Wharton's novel 





Don’t Growl— Kick! 


[Continued from page 23} 





results, and probably bring you better ideas 
of the company and service about which you 
are complaining. 

One of the greatest difficulties corporations 
have to deal with nowadays is lack of general 
understanding of their complicated systems 
and organizations. Misunderstandings arise 
because the man in the street does not know 
what lies back-of his telephone, his electric 
fan, his monthly commutation ticket, his 
water meter. Least of all does he know that 
ingenious safeguards have been devised to 
protect him against errors and injustice. 

\ clerk living in a city suburb had a party- 
line telephone at home — that is, a telephone 
on a line used by several other subscribers. 
Suddenly he began to find long distance 
connections charged on his bills, though he 
had never had such service. Some years 
hefore, this had happened, while he lived in 
another neighborhood. He had assumed 
then that the company was squeezing money 
out of him unjustly, and that he stood no 
chance fighting a big corporation. So his 
way of dealing with the problem had been 
direct and) simple— he moved away and 
leat the telephone company! Now the 
company was robbing him again, apparently, 
and he was afraid to protest, on account of 
the past. Tle paid the bills several months, 
ind worried about them, 

Que day, downtown, at lunch, he was 
iitroduced to a telephone man, the manager 
ola tig exchange. After lunch, a party went 
With him lo see what the inside of a telephone 
chanve looks like. And what he saw was 
istomshing. Like most people, he had 
though! of “Central” as the whole telephone 
company, and mentally pictured her as 
rheWing gum, and gossiping, and taking her 





own line about answering calls. One thing 
all te equipment struck him as particu- 
larly r—the way they counted each 
subscriher's messages automatically, and the 
care (hot was taken to prevent errors. 
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said the clerk, taking the 
Then he told him all about 
ssages for which he was paying at 
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and every message 
‘ng on that party line traced to the 
“wbseriber by electrical means. In a 
» the company had proof that long 
nessages from one telephone were 
irged to another. Ultimately, the 
‘sty was run down, and the thieving 
' made to pay for all messages he 
Mad in the past. The company adjusted 
iat with the innocent clerk, and this 
‘tion lod him to pay his telephone bills of 
several Vears before. 
: both cases his troubles were due entirely 
* hoping silent —a letter with the facts, 
“nt to the company, would have secured the 
wee (oVestigation and adjustment. 
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ro oF express: company will sahashiiy 
‘ some kink in service that has been 


standardized in the same way. It may be a 
new. experience to you but it is an old one 
to these companies, and methods of investi- 
gation have been made almost automatic. 
Corporations in the public service field 
operate on such a slender margin that even 
the saving of a two-cent stamp in sending 
you a receipt each month is an item in net 
profit. So they have been compelled to build 
service on a basis of good average perform- 
ance. The average is maintained so well that 
probably but two or three customers out of a 
thousand will have reason to complain each 
month. When these customers do complain, 
however, the company can afford to ge to 
considerable lengths in investigating, be- 
cause either the service is really at fault, or 
the customer has run onto something he does 
not understand, and it is worth while to 
enlighten him. 

The investigation can be made very 
thorough, for the company has elaborate 
records and equipment to make it so. You 
may take your telephone off the hook a 
thousand times, and know nothing of the 
way each message is kept track of by “Cen- 
tral.” But if a question of fact about one of 
your messages came up in court, the com- 
pany’s records would be first-rate evidence, 
and have been used in that way with startling 
effect. So with the express company. The 
driver hurriedly scribbles a receipt for your 
package, and it looks very vague. But if 
anything happens to your shipment, these 
hasty scrawls make it possible to trace it 
clear across the continent, even though it is 
an item that brings the company hardly a 
nickel profit. 

You think your electric light bill is too 
high this month — it does not seem possible 
that you used ten dollars’ worth of current in 
January. You say so in a letter. The elec- 
tric light company does not maintain that 
you burnt that much “juice.” It takes the 
stand that you appear to have done so, 
according to its best devices for measure- 
ment, but it will investigate. Then the 
machinery it brings to bear may give you a 
liberal education in the art of keeping track 
of trifles. 

First, there will probably be a meter test. 
Only one meter out of five about which people 
complain in New York City is found to be 
wrong, and only one of those five is running 
fast, against the customer — the other four 
are slow, against the company! If there is 
doubt about the test, the customer can 
appeal to the Public Service Commission. 
If the meter is correct, then the difficulty 
will be traced further. The company can 
attach a special meter so delicate that it 
records every incandescent light turned on, 
day or night, and give the hour, and the 
length of time it burnt. This will often 
furnish a clue to wasted current — servants 
have been careless in leaving lights on, or the 
scrubwoman in an office building will light 
a whole floor while she empties the waste- 
baskets. The gas and electric light com- 
panies deliver their commodities to your 
premises, measure them as they go in, and 
are then more or less helpless in the way you 
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CHEESE PUDDING—Mix together ina basin 
% 1b, grated cheese, 2 tablespoons bread crumbs, 
7 teaspoon flour, 1 teaspoon Lea Perrins 
Sauce, salt and pepeer to taste, 1 cup boiling 
milk, % teaspoon butter and 2 well-beaten eggs. 
Mix and pour inte buttered fireproof dish and 

bake 15 minutes in moderate even. 


Keep alive the family 
interest in your home 
cooking. You buy the 
best—make it taste best. 
Surprise the folks with 
some old favorite trans- 
formed by a few drops 
of Lea & Perrins Sauce. 

Add it to a gravy and 
note the expressions of 
approval that pass around 
the table. “Take advan- 
tage of its toothsome pi- 
quancy in soups, salads, 








Pound yy 


1 tablespoon Lea 


thin slices of skinned tomatoes. 
and cut into neat shape. 


cold cuts; 


‘LEA &PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original worcesterstire 








°o ‘ 
OC -Gaarize 
those highly polished 
surfaces that show £& 
finger marks so plain- % 
ly. The Victrola, ; 
Piano, Dining Table, 
White Enamel, 
Hardwood Floors, 
any Varnished Sur- 
face. The more 
service it gives the 
raore need for 
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Cilar 


Simply dampen a piece of cheese cloth, wring 
out the excess water, add a little O-Cedar Polish 
to the cloth, then go over all the varnished sur- 
face. Finish with adry cloth. All the dust and 
the imperceptible particles that injure varnish 
are removed without the semblance of the 
slightest scratch. 


A perfectly smooth, clear, glossy surface is the 
result that improves with each cleaning. 


At All Dealers. 25 to $3.00 
Channell Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 





THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Tus. 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 « week or more. My practical system 
of’ personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your talent. ia3 
Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
teach you, 
send me your sketch of President eye’ with 
6e in stamps and I will send you o test ba) 
piate, also — of drawings showing m4 
bilities for ¥ 


The Landon School x ten 
0. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! oine.cthine to oom 


Protect your ideas, they ha~4 bring you wealth. Write for‘ “Needed 
Inventions’ and ‘‘How to get your Patent and your ae 


&co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 50, Washington, D.C. 











Nantucket and 


Marthas Vineyard 


Two Isles of Enchantment 
off the Massachusetts Coast 


Ideal Vacation Resorts 


A happy combination of seashore 
and country. Swept by Ocean 
breezes. Cool and refreshing in 
the hottest summer days. 

Glorious bathing, fishing, sailing, 
motor-boating, golf, teanis, 
driving, and horseback riding. 
Rest, recreation, renewed vigor 
of mind and body—and a coat 
of tan, all at the same time. 


For illustrated booklets write Vacation Bureau, 
Room 456, 17! Broadway, New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 




























a Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 








years’ active oregtice. Experienced, personal, con- 
us en enrvien. All basinete ane confidential 


explaining Tat. free, ddress EF. 


HAM AND TOMATO SANDWICHES— 
1b. chopped cooked ham with 4 1b. cold 
cooked chicken or game; add 4 tablespoons butter, 
Perrins Sauce, 
and pepper to taste. Rub through sieve and spread 
between slices of buttered bread, with a layer of 
Trim sandwiches 


curries; on steaks, chops, 
with cheese, 
eggs, poultry and game. 
On every hotel table in 
the civilized world—in 
every epicurean’s kitchen. 
Ablendof Oriental spices 
and vinegars that defies 
successful duplication. 

A Kitchen Hanger with 
100 easily prepared. rec- 
ipes sent free, postpaid, 
from Lea & Perrins, 241 
West Street, New York. 





SIGGERs, 
. Building, W: achtngnel DD. « 













They Could be Smatler 
fy; Sut not Better 


b vas TO 
‘? .’) THE 
MAN 


who smokes 10c and 2 for 
25c cigars we say—Try a 
few JOHN RUSKINS to- 
day. They are made of 
the same quality tobacco 
that goes into 10c and 2 
for 25c cigars 


They are MILD—BIG 


S. 
























FRAGRANT-—even burn. 92 eee 
ing--smooth smoking hee ; 
and hand-made. The Tas j 
JOHN RUSKIN cigar is aids aoe 
smoked by men who enjoy Sore : i ’ 
the flavor and fragrance of An ves ing 4 
high grade cigars and the ~ ¥ vgs 


cost is only 5¢ 


To those who smoke 5c 
cigars we say—Get 10c 
and 2 for 25 quality in 
JOHN RUSKINS at 5c. 
You'll always 
them 


THEY PLEASE EVERY 
CIGAR TASTE 
JOHN RUSKIN CIGARS 
are recommended and 
sold by every dealer who 


wants you to get the most 
for your 





smoke 





money. 


I. LEWIS CIGAR MFG. CO. 
Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 





Largest Independent and Most Progre 
Ctgar Factor 


n the World 
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John Ruskin 
BEST and BIGGEST 53 | 
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get JOHN RUSKI 
Please i this -We will 
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dealer end coupon 





1. LEWIS CIGAR MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. D 


Enclosed fine 


ne a trial box of 5 


ud 
Please state whether 


1 25 Ser 
KIN CIGAR 
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WANTED 
1000 Book-Lovers 





maring —with every 


ising ereat in ot 





medy is the Ben Fra 
ting all middlemen’s profits 


operative book-lovers— 
e¢ that it purchases entire 











i 
K ther Kadi n *ublishers’ Overstocks, 
flet ! i rare Opportunity to 
re f ok le luxe single volumes 

! ! 1 tn 1 mere fraction of pub 
er I t thousand book -lovers 

nal tee embership it offer 

Life membership, without fees or dues 
umd with full privileg neluding the bulletins 

fr book bargain ved to other members 
en Bulletins and full explanation mailed on 
rr ent Act now ications for membership 

filled in order of receipt 

i ry book brand-new Best recent novels and 

juveniles included (Special Bulletin). Node 
be e or cond-hand books ofiered Tell us 
r book d e meet them We send no 

" tet rice 

#1.00 Natural Fdue@tion, Winifred Stoner, tise 
$145.00 Shakespeare, 20 vol., photogravures, $9.75 
20.1) per vol. Seott, magnificent, per vel., $1.25 
$50.00 De Foe, 16 vol., De Laxe, 812.95 
#12.50 Conan Doyle, 13 vol., De Lane, B14.75 
$70.00 Haleac, 15 vol ; leather, $13.75 
#7.50 La Farge’s South Seas, 82 color plates, SI.s5 
21.00 Josef Hofmann’s liane Playing, oe 
£5.00 oland As She Is Today, Uhustrated, $1.70 

Our new catalog lis indreds of other book bar 
ga hoice s of evenson, Hugo, Kipling, 
t olumes, juveniles, 


ks in ur vn | 
best | 


e before purchasing 


argains ma be gone next week 


Glet that catalog at once 
THE BEN FRANKLIN I'SRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. D. 425 Presser Building Annex, Philadelphia 























them. Your fixtures are defective, 
perhaps, and cause waste. You blame the 
company for such waste, without thinking of 
this fine line of ownership, and the company 
can only help you locate the trouble and give 
advice for prevention. But it is willing to 

| go to considerable lengths in that, because its 

| moderate banker's profit depends on getting 
you back into the majority of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Ten or fifteen years ago there was real 
indifference in the matter of complaints on 
the part of many corporations. But the 
corporations have paid for their sins in state 
regulation, ill-will, hostility. Today, they 
are anxious to be good. Indifference to 
complaints was largely poor organization, 
anyway. Now they are organized to handle 
trouble. The dissatisfied customer, formerly 
a nuisance, has been turned into an asset. 
When he learns how fair a corporation can 
be, he tells others. The corporations are not 
only working hard to create good-will 
through courteous handling of complaints, 
and the correction of misunderstandings, but 
are taking steps to inform the whole public 
about their methods, thus forestalling 
unfounded complaints. 

\ gas company in the Middle West took 
advertising space in the daily papers some 
months ago and announced that it would 
answer there, day by day, any questions the 
public wished to ask about its methods 
With a business serving eighty per cent. of 
the homes in its community there were many 
opportunitiés for misunderstanding. The 
company would clear up any knotty point 
that the public and answer all 
criticisms 

Letters began to come in immediately. 
Many of them were of the anonymous growl- 
ing kind which appear in newspapers. 
Indignant Taxpayer got right on the job, and 
wanted to know why the company’s stock 
was watered, why it charged eighty cents a 
thousand cubic feet for gas when it was a 
notorious fact that gas could be made for 
twenty cents a thousand feet — and so on, 
and so on 

Indignant Taxpayer's letter was printed, 
jjust as he wrote it, and then, in plain business 


use 


raised, 


Julian Street knows Palm Beach. 


terms, the company replied. To show its 
financial standing it gave a statement of 
stock issued, capital paid in, actual physical 
value of plant, and so forth —a complete 
answer to the watered stock myth. In the 
matter of twenty-cent gas, it explained how 
different qualities of gas were made, how the 
standard was regulated in that city by state 
law, and how the twenty-cent article, a water 
gas, giving only a blue flame, could be used 
for little else than manufacturing purposes. 

What this corporation did, really, was to 
stake out a twenty-four-foot prize ring in the 
newspapers, and offer to meet all comers. 
Indignant Taxpayer climbed into the ring 
instantly, full of battle — for years he had 
been simmering with anonymous animosity 
against the gas company. The company 
parried all his solar-plexus blows, and foul 
punches, and then gracefully permitted him 
to leave the ring with his life, his dignity, 
and his good looks. The public stood by, 
acted as referee, enjoyed the show, and 
incidentally learned a lot of useful facts 
about the gas business. 

It pays to kick! 

Americans are apt to be lax about it. They 
submit to what looks like injustice. It may 
be only a mistake. They suffer silently, in 
the belief that an individual stands no chance 
of being heard by a corporation. Then, when 
things seem to be getting too bad, they bring 
into existence something like the state 
regulating bodies that have been formed the 
past decade, and employ them to adjust little 
private troubles at perfectly stunning public 
cost, matters that might be adjusted just as 
well by asking the corporation about it — 
matters that, very often, the corporations 
are now trying to get into the open, and 
clear up to everybody's satisfaction. 

In effect, much of our public service regu- 
lation amounts to bringing up forty-two 
centimeter guns to knock down a pig-sty. 
What we need is a disposition to take up the 
small troubles ourselves, and do our share 
toward correcting the routine of a complicated 
scheme of material existence. The corpora- 
tion is ready to co-operate in most cases. If 
it isn’t, then there are the forty-two centi- 
meters and the high explosive shells. 





He went there not long ago, 


and was struck by the extravagance of the American people, 
particularly in these days when our country is on the brink of 
war. He has written of it all for McClure’s, and his vivid, pene- 


trating article will open the June number. 


drawn the pictures 
isn’t a better illustrator in 


ing short essay by Hildegarde Hawthorne - 


and you know what that means. 
{merica. 


Wallace Morgan has 
There 
Also in June, a charm- 
“Stolen Evenings” 





Be a Superlative! 
; by Fred C. Kelly 


OTHING pays better dividends than 

being The Best at something. 

If you are known as the best shoe sales- 
man in town, or the best trombone player, 
or the best livery-stable man, you will do 
twice as well, and make twice as much money 
us the man who is Almost As Good. 

‘Take, for example, baseball. A while ago a 
certain American League player was given 
a salary of $15,000 a year. The owners of 
the team were willing to pay that because 
they regarded this man as the greatest living 
ball-player. They wanted to be able to say 
that they had the Very Best. And, what 
was more important, they wanted to have 
a player that the crowds would pay money 
to see perform. It is something to know 
that you are watching a man who: draws 
the highest salary because he is the Best 
There Is 

There is really a fascination about looking 
at anything that is the best, even if it is only a 
dog. Or even just hearing about it. The 
other day a man said to me: “IT went to a 
dog show and saw the highest-priced dog 
in the world!” 

It gave me a thrill to think that of all the 
dogs in the world there was one that had been 
singled out by mankind ‘as worth more 
money than any of the others. This dog was 
so good, either in behavior, appearance, or 


In June: 


{ new kind of article,“ The Business of 
Being a Bachelor,” which will make you wonder 


both, that somebody was willing to pay more 
for him than for a thousand mere average 
dogs. It occurred to me that it would be 
fine to be the Most Expensive Dog. He 
ought to have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is the best of his race. 

But to get from dogs back to baseball: 
On this team with the Best Ball-player, are 
several players almost as good as he is. In 
fact, the line of distinction between him and 
some of the others is often a thin little line. 
Everybody knows they are almost as good 
as he is. But not quite as good. Every little 
while one of these slightly lesser lights says 
to himself, or maybe to the manager: 

“If he gets $15,000 a year, then I am worth 
at the very least $10,000. For anyone will 
admit that I am almost as good a player 
as he.” 

But it is quite possible that this man who is 
almost as good is not worth to the manage- 
ment more than $5,000. He can’t bring 
money into the box-office. He is simply one 
of many ball-players who are only a little 
short of being as good as the best. 

But there is only one Best. And he is the 
boy that draws the fancy salary. 

It is true in every line. The best is worth 
twice as much as the one only a wee notch 
behind the best. 

Be the Best! 
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Puncture Proof— 
will you accept proof ? 








Deisteg Nail into Tire Treated 
with Kor-Ker Puncture Cure. 
This is the strongest proof 
any one can ask and will con. 
vince the most skeptical. 


WE SAY— . 
“No more punctures.” 


YOU SAY— 


—— . ; 
“You've got to show me.” 





That’s just what we're after. 


We can prove that 


KOR-KER 
PUNCTURE CURE 


America's Standard Tire Treatment 
Seals Punctures Instantly and Permanently 


that it ferrets out and stops slow 
leaks; that it reduces the chance of 
blowouts to a minimum; that it pre- 
serves the rubber guaranteed not 
to deteriorate. . 





How much would you give to be assured 
that when you start on a ride you will return 
safely and without the irritating wearisome 
work of fixing punctures? How much to 
know that you have no slow leaks ? 


Write us for detailed information and proof 
ALCEMO MFG. CO. 


68 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 


This is a fast growing business needing high class 
men as representatives. Can you qualify? 











Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened ca!luses. 
Does not irritate or inilame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 








tle of Freezone on your «ress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 
Small bottles can be had ui on¥ 
drug store inthe U. S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Dr, WINFIELD SCOTT MALL, Ph.D. 
wot 320 Pages 


as FACTS MADE PLAIN 
t man an 

Every youns woman should know 

ONLY Whatevery young husband and 

Every young wife should know 

$1 .00 What every parent should know 

Postage 10c. The Only Sex Book by a Noted Authority 


H : is Red. 
AC MGAN PUe, CO. se Whoa idde Peitaaetchia 
“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


Send for booklet showing photos of mes 
with and without ws 
THE PERFECT LEG FOR 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield Ave. 
Dept. L, Austin Station, Chicago, lll 
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Take "Im Out!” 


| Continued from page 32} 





—_— 


at once. To Adam and George, “Fred” 
seemed strangely familiar, both in face and 
actions 
“| want you to meet my husband. George, 
this is Fred MeCann, a Waco boy that went 
to school with us,” said Lily Simpson. 
“And Mr. Jinkinsen, Mr. McCann.” 

Mr. McCann greeted the men cordially 
and turned back to the girls. 

\dam, pop-eyed, looked at Simpson. 

‘Spike McCann!” Adam gasped. 

“I knew he came from Waco, but I never 
thought about Lily - 

“| heard you both were in New York,” 
Mr. MeCann was saying to the young 








women, “but I didn’t know where. Gee! 
I'm glad to see you. It’s been years ¥ 

“How are things with you, Fred?” 
Blanche interrupted. 


“Great!” 

“What are you doing?” inquired Mrs. 
simpson. “* Will you be in New York long?” 

\dam looked at Simpson and both felt 
queer. Spike McCann’s picture had been 
in almost every newspaper in the land at 
least once a week for the last three years! 
What was he doing? 

“Still in the hardware business?” Blanche 
wanted to know. “The last I heard of you, 
you were clerking for the Waco Implement 
Company “3 

Simpson tried to edge in to break up the 
conversation. Adam suggested weakly that 
they'd all better be getting along as it was 
growing late. 

“Quit hardware,” Spike grinned. “ Play- 
ng a little baseball now.” 

il-y,” put in George, mortified. “This 


“That's so,” exclaimed Blanche. “I 
remember you were pretty good on the high- 
school team. You were the batter, or some- 
thing, weren’t you?” 

“Pitcher,” Spike laughed. 

“But what business are 
Simpson persisted. 

“Baseball business. I’m a pitcher. I’m 
the fellow that throws the ball up for the 
batters to hit. D’ve been rather successful 
in putting them where they want them.” 

“Isn't that splendid!” exulted Blanche, 
vaguely. 

“You're a professional player?” said Mrs. 
Simpson. “* Well, well! You'll be glad to 
know George and Mr. Jinkinsen. They're 
| fans. You three could have a great 


you in?” Mrs. 


baseb 


time together,” 
Never in their lives had George and Mr. 
linkinsen seen women make such*fools of 


themselves 

“Mr. McCann,” declared George loudly, 
- tle greatest pitcher in the business. 

“Well, well!” said Mrs. Simpson. “That's 
fine. What do you hear from Waco?” 

Spike Was having a lot of fun. He was 
vlad to meet friends from his home 
| he didn’t give a hoot whether 
they w anything about his baseball 
record not. 

“Did you know that Nellie MeIntosh 
tlenry Masters, at last?” asked 
( agerly. 

\tice all these years!” Spike cried. ‘“ No! 
And you hear about the big fire? And 
know they are going to build a new 
opera ise?” 

“Hint heard a word about it,” said Mrs. 
“But I did hear that the Dowlings 
py and that everybody's expecting 
ling to get a divorce, though good- 
koows | don’t think Mr. Dowling’s to 

Look at the way that woman always 


‘teh, up to Dallas to theatres and things! 
And owans had twins!” 
You don’t tell me!” said Spike, enthu- 
\d ind George stood one side, swallow- 
Ai h we'd better be getting on,” said 
- intively to the girls. 


‘unpson thought so, too. 


ine agreed Mrs. Simpson. “Come 
righ ig with us, Fred. Come on up to 
Peer. We live only a couple of blocks down 
tie sir ™ 

“Von 


lo,” urged Blanche. “We can have 


a fine | : 
line tine talking over all the news from 


hore 


oe ‘ heart sank. What chance did he 
ite 


l 


I with Miss Dovey now? 
“iL” he heard Spike McCann saying. 





“But we'll be glad to come over soon. 
We've just moved into an apartment around 
the corner and I'm busy getting things 
straightened out.” 

“We?” said Blanche. “Are you married, 
Fred?” 

“Sure.” 

Adam pulled down his cuffs and felt his tie. 

“I’ve been married three years. You 
knew Mary Marvin, didn’t you?” 
a Marvin?” said Blanche thought- 


y. 

“Not that pretty little Marvin girl that 
was in the eighth grade?” asked Mrs. 
Simpson. 

“Same one,” said Spike, proudly. 

“My!” sighed Mrs. Simpson, “how time 
does fly. Can’t you both come over to 
dinner tomorrow night at seven o'clock? 
We live at the Palm Beach apartment. You 
can almost see it from here. It’s right be- 
hind that tall apartment with the cigarette 
ad on it.” 

Spike said he’d be tickled to death. 

“I’m mighty glad I saw you folks,” he 
said. “We'll be there. Good-by, Lily. 
Good-by, Blanche. Good-by,” he nodded 
to the likenesses of stone images that once 
had been Messrs. Jinkinsen and Simpson. 


“He’s one of the finest fellows you ever 
would want to meet.” 

It was Mr. Jinkinsen speaking. Around 
him were gathered those of Mr. Kopple- 
baum’s young men who were not actively 
engaged in smoothing down wry collars and 
telling customers that the coat sure hung 
nobby. 

“Who's that and what of it!” 

Mr. Jinkinsen turned pale. It was Mr. 
Kopplebaum himself. The other clerks, who 
knew that the rules forbade these fanning 
bees, stepped hastily away. 

“Er, how do you do, Mr. Kopplebaum?” 
stammered Adam. “I was just telling about 
meeting Spike McCann.” 

“Huh,” grunted = Mr. 
“Friend of yours?” 

“T just met him, Mr. Kopplebaum.” 

“Huh!” 

Evidently Mr. Kopplebaum had _ never 
heard of Spike McCann. 

“He’s a baseball pitcher.” Adam didn’t 
know why he had the courage to speak to 
Mr. Kopplebaum, who had never said a word 
to him, except on business. Probably he 
was frightened, caught gossiping in working 
hours, and was just confessing all. ‘He's a 
baseball pitcher,” Adam repeated. Mr. 
Kopplebaum didn’t seem to understand. 
“He throws — baseball — you know. Didn't 
you ever see a baseball game?” 

“Me! See a baseball game!” Mr. Kopple- 
baum thundered. ‘Man alive! My son is 
a catcher in the Three-Eye league. You 
know Spike McCann? I suppose you're 
going to eat dinner with him next week?” 

“No, sir,” said Adam humbly, still be- 
wildered. ‘This week.” 

“Huh! You know what, young man? 
You better get to work.” He smiled. Mr. 
Kopplebaum could be sarcastic when he 
chose. “Better get to work. So you're 
going to take dinner with Spike McCann? 
Don't leave too early. I want you to stay 
to measure King George. He's coming in 
to buy a suit this afternoon.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Adam, “I'll try to serve 
him well.” 

“Aghh!” said Mr. Kopplebaum. 


Kopplebaum. 


4 VERY player likes to talk baseball, and 
in Adam Spike McCann found a young 
man of no little learning upon the subject of 
the nation’s pastime. Mrs. McCann and 
the girls quickly renewed an old acquain- 
tance, the McCanns having no other friends 
in New York, and within two weeks the six 
were traveling in a bunch. And four soon 
were plotting to marry off the other two. 
It's 4 way young couples have. 

The vote stood five to one in favor of it. 
Blanche was taking only a mild interest in 
Mr. Jinkinsen, but propinquity, Spike had 
heard, is the splice of life, and they all 
thought that if they kept Adam and Blanche 
together enough, there'd be a wedding soon. 

Spike was the first to see that the system 
was all wrong. The more Adam saw of 
Blanche the more he talked about the movies 
and he never seemed to get things right. 
Spike took Adam aside one day. 
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we had our first smoke 


delicacy of their 
tobacco offers an 


Also in attractive tins, 50 for 
40 cents: 100 for 75 cents. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer 


cannot supply you. 
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Whenever you grow a little tired of 
ordinary cigarettes, 
package of old-time Richmond Straight 
Cuts. They are choice. The refined 
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course. Good men make larg« 
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tific study. 


school preferred ; age 20 to 
} 30; height, at least 5 fee:, 
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cally sound and of good 
character. Tuition mod- 
erate, including first 
year's board. We pay 
Salary second year. 
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4 
annual incomes in this uncrowded | 
field. Work is fascinating, health- | 
8 Oppor- 
tunity to travel and to meet the 
Idea! | 
method of learning combining | 
eapugence = —| 
very city, park, 
orchard and private estate needs 
\ am expert tree surgeon. Also many | 
} Seas surgeons are needed by the! 

States and the National Government. 
Students who have attended high 


Our book “Where to Keep 
the Car” explains how 
easy it is to have yourown 
private garage. Put the 
rent money into more 
mileage. Send today for 
this book. It is FREE 


Whitaker-Glessner Company 


Dept. KF. Portamonth, Ohie. 





























Whet other men have accom- 
plished through I. C. S, help, I 
can, If the I.C. S. have raised 
e salaries of other men, they 
can raise mine, To me, 

b, 





1.C. S. means, ‘I CAN 
SUCC y 


Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise your salary 
—whether you're a 
dollar-a-dayman ora 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
have, the I. C.S. have 
a Course of Training 
to fit your needs. 
Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men have 
achieved success through I. C. S. help in the past 
25 years—over 130,000 are now studying, getting 
ready for the big jobs ahead. Join them and make 
your life something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 


— oe cee oe = TEAR OUT HERE oe eee ee eee -. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 2960, Soranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
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eering Poultry 
Mechanical “ Stenography French 
Mechanical Draft'g Civil Service German 
Architectural Draft’; Ry. Mall Service Italien 
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Hoalite 


tone urs WHITE ENAMEL 


, HE porcelain-like 
white of Vitralite, she 
Long-Life White En- 

amel, is more than beautiful 

in any room. Its perma- 
nence is such that it lasts 
longer than ordinary paint 
on exterior work. Imagine 
then the /ong/ife of its beauty 
when used inside the house! 

The smooth, pure white surface of 
Vitralite will not crack, peel off, nor 
turn yellow, It is water-proof and 
may therefore be washed again and 
again with soap and water. 

Vitralite is not expensive, as it covers 
so much surface, whether you are 
just “‘painting-up’* the porch furniture 
or employ a painter to do your house 

In addition to the white, Vitralite is 
being made in a number of authorita 
tive tints, 


WF LOOIR 
VARNISH 


IKE in Vitralite, “beauty is more 
, than skin deep’ in ‘61°’ Floor 
Varnish — “the floor varnish 
that stands abuse.”’ It is water-proof, 
and more it is heel-proof and mar- 
proof. On your floors it will demon- 
strate its superb resistance to the con- 
stant tramp of many feet and the 
boisterous play of the kiddies. The 
only care a “'61"" floor requires is an 
ordinary washing whenever you feel 
it needs it. 
Send for Descriptive Booklets 
and sample panels finished with Vitra- 
lite and 61" Floor Varnish. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
69 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 11 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


now so much in vogue. 
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P&L Varn 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES | 


h Products are made for a great variety of purposes 


Used by painters, specified by architects 
Write us about your varnishing problems. 
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Every Home Owner and 
Builder should consider 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


“Bathrooms of Character” 


[n the first place, we want you to appreciate that our products are American 
Premier Products in their line. The matter of cost is unimportant compared with 
the ultimate satisfaction to you from the possession of superior material. Always remember the 
labor charge, a big item of the entire cost, is the same in cheap, useless material as upon the best. 


To the uninitiated, plumbing fixtures 


all look alike 


Almost any fixture is good for a year or two—but after 
that you will canclude that the best is none too good. 
All fixtures are white. The surface glazed? Yes. But, 
The Trenton Potteries Company China Fixtures have 
the enamel! baked on a clay body—very different from 
what you may get on a cheaper fixture (very little 
cheaper) 


the difference is one of years. 


It’s TRUE HOME INSURANCE to secure The Trenton Potteries 
All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures. 
look for the trade-mark stamped under the glaze. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
World's Largest Maker of Fine Plumbing Fixtures 


ANTON AV ANN TUNNEL ARTA T 


Makers of the 


SILENT CLOSET 





NH 2 


Write for our —p and instructive 


booklet, “Bathrooms of Character.” It 
shows how to plan your bathroom ardar- 


TT TT 











range your fixtures. Ask for Booklet P- 18, 


Clay products differ. A manufacturer who skimps the 
baking has a glaze that is soft. We guarantee our ware 
is subjected to heat of not less than 2400 degrees 
often more. It means the hardest possible surface and 
the hardest possible ware beneath the surface. It means 
years of service after poorer made plumbing fixtures 
are defaced and hammered beyond recognition. 


AUTUUANVUEGUORELORGAUD ALU HAPNTT TAO EAA UGE VNATATTTTATTTUUTTTTTTNOMUTT HATTA 








Naturally, you pay a little more for such fixtures 
They cost more to produce; but your bathroom and 
kitchen look so much better. 


Tell any plumber you want them and 
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“You want Blanche, don’t you?” he said. 

Adam wondered how in the world Spike 
knew, for Adam had never told a soul. 

“Your ideas are wrong,” advised Spike. 
“Don’t try to play her game. Make her 
play yours. Get her interested in baseball.” 

“Fat chance!” said Adam. “Look how 
it is with her whenever your wifé or Mrs. 
Simpson try to .get her to go to a game. 
Blanche has never seen one and never will, 
and until she gets a look at one she won't 
know what it’s all about. And, anyway, she 
works every afternoon.” 

“Next Sunday,” said Spike, “the Giants 
and Yanks are going to play a game for 
charity and they're going to take some mov- 
ing-pictures out there. It’s a pipe. She'll 
go to see that.” 

That was how it happened that Blanche 
and Adam, the Simpsons and Mrs. McCann 
went in a body to the Polo Grounds the next 
Sunday. There were motion-pictures taken 
— part of a regular photodrama — before 
the game started, and Blanche was glad she 
had come. Spike was in uniform, but he 
did not pitch. Nick Cullop worked for the 
Yanks against Tesreau. Blanche learned 
from Mrs. McCann and Adam the rudiments 
of the game and showed great interest. 
By the sixth inning Blanche was asking 
Adam questions. In the eighth she was 
heard to exclaim: 

“Oh, it must be won-derful to know so 
much about baseball!” ‘ 

She took especial interest in Roger Peckin- 
paugh. Roger was a favorite of Adam’s and 
Blanche soon heard all about him. 

“Yes, but why do they call him Pecking 
Paw. Is he an Indian?” 

“No. It’s the name he was born with,” 
Adam explained. 

“T asked you a serious question,” Blanche 
pouted. “‘Now you're trying to make fun 
of me. Nobody was ever born with a name 
like that.” 

“Leave it to Mrs. McCann,” said Adam. 

“And Lee Magee out there — his real 
name is Leopold Hoernschmeyer, or some- 
thing like that. And the fellow on first base 
is Wally Pipp!” 

“Honestly!” cried Blanche. 

Mrs. McCann said it was true. 

“Isn't it fascihating!’’ Blanche exulted. 
““Now you must teach me the names, so I 
can remember them.” 

Up to that point in the game Cullop had 
been doing well in spite of bad support and 
the Yanks were in the lead. There is no club 
the Yankee fans would rather see beaten 
than the Giants, and Adam was content. 
Just at that moment, however, with the 
score close, Kauff sent a sharp grounder to 
short which Peckinpaugh first fumbled, then 
threw away. When the ball was recovered, 
Kauff was on second. A moment later 
Zimmerman drove a hot one between 
Peckinpaugh’s knees and Kauff scored. 

Adam leaped to his feet, forgetting 
Blanche. 

“Ya big boob!” he cried. 
you get a basket!” 

“What's the matter?” 
standing up beside him. 

“ Peckinpaugh, the mutt! 
player in the League!” 

Now Blanche had just got far enough into 
baseball to take a great interest in Roger 
Peckinpaugh. She felt that one of her 
friends was being abused. 

“Mister Jink-insen!” said Blanche sharply. 
“Did you hear him, Mrs. McCann?” 

“It’s all in the game,” Mrs. McCann 
smiled. 

Adam sat down, crushed, and Blanche 
turned to Mrs. McCann. 

“But for a gentleman to use such ianguage 
toward a performer! You said, Mr. Jin- 
kinsen, that this was as orderly a place as a 
movie theatre. You said there were no 
rowdies at baseball games. But it seems 
to me 4 

“There, there,” Mrs. McCann said, and 
Adam hung his head and chewed his gum 
sorrowfully. 


“Why don’t 
exclaimed Blanche, 


The rottenest 


flees next day the Yankees went on the 
road and Adam had to fight his battle 
without the aid of Spike whose advice, 
Adam admitted, was of great value. All 
would have been well if Adam had not been 
carried away by his enthusiasm. 

Spike had left Adam a pass for two to the 
Giants’ game on the next Saturday. Simp- 


son didn’t like the Giants and didn’t want 
to go, and on Friday night at the store Adam 
was about to ask one of the other clerks to 
go to the game with him — when in came 
Mr. Kopplebaum! 

“How's your friend Spike McCann?” 
scoffed Mr. Kopplebaum. 
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It was the first time Mr. Kopplebaum 
had spoken to Adam since that unfortunate 
occurrence. 

“He’s out of town now,” replied Adam, 

“Huh! You're a good liar.” 

“You mean— you don’t believe I know 
Spike?” 

“Sure I don’t.” 

Adam was nonplused. 

“Why, why —” he sputtered. He thought 
of the pass. “‘Look, Mr. Kopplebaum, here's 
a pass he gave me. See, it’s made out to 
him. For two to the Polo Grounds to. 
morrow. He’s the only man on the Yankee 
club that gets passes for his friends to 
Giant games.” 

Mr. Kopplebaum was decidedly impressed, 
He looked at the pass carefully. It was the 
first one he ever had seen. Like most per- 
sons, he had great respect for a free ticket. 

“Well, well!” he said apologetically 
“You really know him, then?” ' 





> 


Mr. Kopplebaum listened with great 
interest to Adam’s story of the meeting with 
Spike. 


“T got an idea,” said Mr. Kopplebaum, 
drawing out two cigars, one of which he 
handed to Adam. “You think you could 
get Spike McCann to have his picture taken 
in a Kopplebaum suit?” 

“T don’t know,” said Adam doubtfully 
“You want to use it in ads?” , 

“Yes. If you can fix it there’s a hundred 
dollars in it for you and up to five hundred 
for him.” 

“Gee whiz! T'll see him as soon as he comes 
back!” 

“Er-um,” Mr. Kopplebaum glanced at 
the pass that Adam still held, “if I see you 
at the game tomorrow I'll talk to you more 
about it.” 

“Would you go with me? 
for two.” 

“T might,” Mr. Kopplebaum admitted 
“TI might, at that.” 


This pass is 


AFTER the game Adam floated home 

The Giants had played Boston 
Early in the contest, almost before Maran- 
ville began his regular duel of abuse with the 
fans back of the Braves’ bench, Mr. Kopple- 
baum had begun to be impressed with 
Adam’s genius. Every question in baseball 
that ever had puzzled Mr. Kopplebaum was 
answered by Adam. He even made clear the 
difference between a hit and an error, some- 
thing, baseball players say, even the official 
scorers don’t know. 

Shortly after Heinie Zim was sent to the 
clubhouse — therefore while the battle still 
was young — Adam had learned that Mr 
Kopplebaum’s son, the Three-Eye league 
catcher, was none other than Jim “ Kelly,” 
a promising youngster that had been sold 
to the Phillies for fall delivery. Adam knew 
more about Kelly than father Kopplebaum 
did himself, and it was only a moment later 
that Mr. Kopplebaum asked Adam what 
he was getting and said it was too little: 
to tell the cashier on Monday that Mr 
Kopplebaum said to make it thirty. 

There is a certain air about a thirty- 
dollar-a-week man that is not to be found in 
one who receives only twenty. The cashier 
was scandalized, and entered the raise 1 
salary and paid it with a reluctance char- 
acteristic of cashiers; but Mr. Kopple- 
baum’s promise was kept and at the end of 
the week Mr. Jinkinsen had acqnired a 
feeling of self-confidence found only 1 


capitalists, .300 hitters and_ left-handed 
pitchers. 

He felt now as if he were a bit of a cave 
man, with power to swoop down upon 
Blanche Dovey, and carry her away That 
is, he did when she wasn’t around. 

Ile took 


He began a whirlwind campaign. 
her to theatres, to movie shows, to restat- 
rants. He found his ability to fasion @ 
merry quip was increasing; he could order 
from a waiter without cringing, and he was 
beginning not to fear the hat-check beys 
Wealth is a great aid to Cupid. 

It was not long until Spike returned, 
triumphant. He had won seven straight 
games and New York was preparing to 
welcome him at the Polo Grounds on Satur 
day when he was to meet his former teat 
mates, the Red Sox. A player's biggest 
moment comes when he performs succes~ 
fully against a club that has let him go. And 
the Sox would be as happy as Charley 
Ebbets on a holiday if they could break 
Spike McCann’s string of victories. 

Adam took Blanche over to see the 
Canns the first night Spike was home. =P 
drew Adam aside. os 

“How you coming with Blanche’ 
asked. F 

“T honestly don’t know,” Adam admitted. 


* he 
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BOOK €O. ° 

MeClure Building © 
New Yors 
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> 
Lenclose tencents. *, 


Please send me Mor + 
gan Robertson’snew sto- *, with 1 
riesin 4 vol mes, and enter 

my subscription to McClure's “~ Today 
and Metropolitan, each for is e 
months. I promise to pay one . 
jollar a month for five*® months ® 
for the magazines. _ 
Keoberteon’s Works (4 books) are mine FREE. ~*~ ~ 
Name oeedee : Racedaigt 


= 


Address 


City... oe . State 

Attich Duainess letterhead of give two refer-ne sein margin below. 

* hangeterme of payment to seven months If you prefer full leather 
binding 


FREE 


M2RG 7AN ROBER ey mever got any 4 
ward for his work. rew old—and , 

About a Fa ago he died. efore his death, _— 
ever, he ha the satisfaction © seeing the McClure 
Publicationsend Metropolitan Magazine undertake 
to gain him his rightfr! place in literat ure—the place 
he deserved in the hearts of his countrymen, and te 
money necessary to enable his wife and him to 
spend their last ap ag tive comfort 

His desire, when os was that the sale of 
his books would mit his devoted wife to live 
without want. ili the American public grant 


McClure Bidg. 


Four Handsome 


Volumes, 35 “‘full- 
of-thrill’’ Stories. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A MEMORIAL— 
a A FUND FOR ROBERTSON’S WIDOW! 


him his last wish? That's 3 wane we propose to 
or ler for this new four-volume 


Robertson's works together with a 15 months’ su!> 
s se to McClure’s Magazine and Metro- 


magazin 


sowe-stands, and you may pay for your 
tions in easy monthly pay ments. 


McCLURE BOOK 











er Life, She Meets A Human Being 


ERE is a situation in one of the great love stories of American 


literature that challenges the interest 


of all who believe that 


modesty and clean-thinking is not affected by dress. 


In the above illustration, F. Graham Cootes, the noted artist, has 
painted beautifully and faithfully that strange scene in Morgan Robertson’s 


story, “The Three Laws and the Golden Rule,” 


in which a youth of 


twenty and a girl of seventeen meet on a desert island after having 
lived the life of the wild, neither having seen a human being before. 


Aside from the interest that 
attaches to the meeting and mat- 
ing of this wild boy and girl, it 
isan intensely fascinating story 
because it pictures the love story 
of the race. 

The first stirrings of passion and 
affection in the human breast; the 
selfishness that melted before love; 
the first quarrel—that vanished 
when a common foe came in sight; 
such episodes as these illustrate the 
beginning of family life in a way 
never before depicted in literature. 

This is only one of 35 absorbing 


tales in the new four-volume edition 
of Robertson—stories that will fill 
these spring nights with thrills, heart- 
throbs and mystery. Robertson’s 
stories appeal to women as strongly as 
to men—for through them Romance 
goes hand in hand with Realism. 

Get these salt-sea stories—better 
than Kipling’s; pirate stories that 
rival Treasure Island; fascinating 
tales of Hypnotism; amazing studies 
of personalities; stories of men and 
women in curious situations. 

THE BOOKS ARE FREE IF 
YOU ACCEPT THIS OFFER. 
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IRVIN S. COBB " 

“No American writer has “A master of his art. No 
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“But I'm sort of getting up nerve enough to 

d out. 
othe n he told Spike of the raise in salary 
and of the Kopplebaum proposition. 

“[ never have done anything like that,” 
aid Spike, “and I don’t want to. But Ill 
tell you what Pll do. I'd like to help you, 
and the day you ‘marry Blanche I'll let you 
photogr: aph me in a Kopplebaum Kollege 
suit, even if it makes me look as bad as it 
sounds.” 

Mrs. McCann and Blanche had drifted 
into baseball talk and when the men came in 
Mrs. McCann had almost made Blanche see 
the importance of Spike’s record. Blanche 
admitted that she thought she would like 
to see Spike pitch a baseball game, and be- 
fore she knew it she had promised to get a 
girl to take her place at the Astor and 
agreed to go with Adam on Saturday. 
spike, of course, furnished the passes. 

This was Spike’s big day. Whoever it is 
that gives the presents to ball players had 
for Spike a loving-cup and a traveling-bag. 
The other players stood in a semi-circle 
around the plate with their caps off so the 


| photographers could get good likenesses. 


Everybody but Spike, for whom the affair 
was held, thought it was great. 

Adam and Blanche, over toward first 
hase, applauded loudly, and the game began. 

They were getting along splendidly, the 
Yankees and Adam, when the eighth inning 
opened. Blanche and Adam were the first 
to cheer Spike’s every success, and Adam 
took care to speak now and then in a loud 
voice so that everybody in the vicinity 
would know that he was a friend of Spike 
McCann’s. He thought he was impressing 
the populace, but he wasn’t. Nobody be- 
lieved him. 

The Yanks led by three runs, and the Red 
Sox seemed hopelessly behind. Ruth came 
to bat and singled over second. Walker 
forced him and was out trying to steal 
second. Two down and everything looked 
serene. But Hooper walked. So did Lewis. 

Adam moved uneasily in his seat. “He’s 
losing control of his curve,” he muttered. 

“What do you mean?” Blanche asked. 

“He can’t throw ’em the way he could a 
minute ago. Gee whiz!” 

Gardner had doubled to centre, scoring 
two runs 


“Awful! Awful!’? Adam cried. 
“Does that make Fred lose?’ Blanche 
asked. 


“If that man on second gets in, the score’s 
tied. Don’t let him hit it, Spike! Don’t let 
him hit it.” 

Spike didn’t. He threw four balls. It 
was one of those unaccountable streaks of 
wildness that strike the best of them. 

“The winning run on first, the tying run 


on second. He's blown. Why does Dono- 
van leave him in? Don't let him hit it, 
Spike!” 

Blanche, clenching her fists, took up the 


plea. 
“Don't hit it! 
tered. 
“Ow howled Adam. 
singled and the score was tied. 
nothing left. He’s through!” 
“Mr. MeCann is supposed to make them 
miss the ball, isn’t he?” 


Don’t hit it!” she mut- 


Hoblitzel had 
“He's got 


“That's what they pay him for.” 

“Cart they do something to keep the 
batter from hitting it?” 

Adam gave no answer. Cady was at the 
plate. Donovan had made no move to 
relieve “pike, although three Yankee pitch- 
ers wer —— warming up out in right 
field. “he Yankee fans were shouting in- 
coheres The Red Sox players on the 
coaching lines were shrieking taunts on the 
Yankee pitcher. In the press box, Cap. 
Huston -at forward on the edge of his bes 
and wondered who it was told him that 
maaning the Yanks would give him a fine 

Spike laid one over the plate and Cady 
“et himself and let fly. There was a crack of 
@ bat, » moment of silence, a moment of 
gasping and a shriek of foy. It was a long 
drive to left, foul by a foot. 

“Cady's gettin’ just the stuff he wants,” 
ape \dam. “Why don’t Donovan, for 
he lo Mike, take——” 

aly who?” inquired Blanche. 


“The batter, Gosh!” 
it Another one was to Cady’s liking. Again 
Any foul, a nasty drive just outside of 
Adam leaped to his feet. 
“Take im out!” he howled. “Take ’im out!”’. 


Thirty thousand Yankee fans had been 


waiting for that suggestion. They had 
found a leader. 

“Take *im out!” Adam, red-faced, de- 
manded, and thirty thousand voices took it 
up and thundered, “Take ’im out!” 

The avalanche of imprecation that Adam 
had started rolled over him and he suddenly 
remembered. Spike McCann, out there, 
was his best friend. And beside him was 
Blanche! He had made another exhibition 
of himself! He turned quickly. 

Blanche was on her feet beside him. 
Surrounded, they were, by fanatical men 
and women shrieking for the quick dis- 
position of the man who a moment be- 
fore had been their hero. Blanche seized 
his hand. She was staring wildly at the 
diamond. 

“Take ’im out!” the thirty thousand were 
yelling. 

“Take him out!” screamed Blanche. 
Adam was thrilled, all over. He held tight 
to her hand and side by side they stood and 
shouted as one, “Take ‘im out! Take ’im 
out!” 

Spike McCann calmly caught the ball 
thrown back by the catcher. There were 
two strikes and no balls on Cady. McCann 
waited for his signal, took his place in the 
box, glanced at the base runners on first and 
third. 

“Take ’im out!” 
hoarsely. 

Spike threw. Cady’s bat remained-on his 
shoulder as he watched the ball pass. It cut 
the corner of the plate. 

“Yer out!” said the umpire; 
inning was ever. 

“The nerve of him!” 
of migitty admiration. “Put it over the 
plate, on two and nothin’! Thereé’s a pitcher 
that is a pitcher. Good boy, Spike! ’At’s 
the stuff!” 

And the thirty thousand who had been 
demanding the scalp of Spike McCann, beat 
their hands and raised what voices they had 
left, in paying tribute to a brave man. 


yelled Adam and Blanche 


and the 


said Adam, in tones 


N the next Monday Adam and Blanche 

were married. Spike was in charge of 

the party, carrying them in his car for the 
license and to the church. 

The ceremony ended, amid laughing and 

crying, Spike finally got close enough to 

kiss the bride and congratulate the bride- 


groom. 

“Fred,” said Blanche, gratefully, as she 
held Adam’s hand, “you are responsible, 
indirectly. It was out at the ball game 
Saturday that I knew Adam was all right, 
that he and I thought alike, that he had ideas 
and that he wasn’t as crazy a baseball fan 
as he seemed to be.” 

“How was that?”’ Spike smiled. 

“It was when the Bostons began making 
You were in trouble. They needed 


runs. 
only one run to win, Adam said. You 
couldn’t seem to make them miss. Re- 


member?” 

“Do I?” laughed Spike. 

Adam tried unsuccessfully to pull Blanche 
away. 

“Well, nobody out of that great big crowd 
seemed to know what to do to stop them. 
That big man came up and hit the ball twice, 
and it was foul. It looked as if he was going 
to knock it hard. Then Adam thought of 
the way to save you!” 

“* Adam did!” said Spike in surprise. 

“No,” said Adam quickly. “She mis- 
understood. It ——” 

“JT did not misunderstand,” asserted 
Blanche, looking upon her new husband, 
fixing her eyes proudly upon the head that 
held such a noble brain. 

“Well?” said Spike. 

“Adam thought of a way to save you. 
It was to take out the batter! Adam yelled 
‘Take him out!’ and everybody else yelled 
it —I yelled, too— and sure enough, the 
umpire, who hadn’t thought of it until Adam 
suggested it, took him out, and you won the 
game!” 

There was a sparkle in Spike’s eyes. 
Adam hung his head, blushing in shame. 

“Thanks, Ad,” smiled Spike. “You're 
all right.” And he slapped Adam on the 
shoulder. 


For months afterward, Mrs. Adam Jinkin- 
sen was not entirely cordial to Fred McCann 
and George Simpson. It never was explained 
to her complete satisfaction why they left 
the church in such a hurry and laughed 
so uproariously when they got outside. 


Mr. Beatty has another baseball yarn, “ The Gee-Whiz 


Guy,” to appear in July. 


His battin’ average is high 














At this end of the 
shell is the name of 
the powder. Ask for 
and look for 


INFALLIBLE 
er “&. C.” 





HERCULES 


Know Your 
Shotgun Shells 


OU can’t know too much about the 

} shells you shoot. The information 

you should have is easy to obtain for 
it is told on the shell itself. The two ends 
give the story, 

On the base you will of course find the 
name of the maker and the loader of the 
shell, and the gauge. At the other end, 
on the top_wad, are printed the size and 
quantity of shot, the quantity of powder 
and, last but not least—the name of the 
powder. 

Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 
Infallible and ‘*E. C.”’, may be obtained 
in any standard make of shell, Undoubt- 
edly the name of the maker of your favorite 
shell is given in the column to the right. 

The next time you order shotgun shells 
it will. pay you to see that they are loaded 
with Infallible or ‘‘E. C.’? Powder. By so 
doing you will obtain a powder of the high- 
est quality and of uniform quality —a pow- 
der that gives unusually light recoil, high 
velocity, and even patterns, You will find 
the name of the powder stenciled on the 
outside of the box, as well as on the 
top wad, 

For a booklet on ammunition, 
terest to any sportsman, address 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1019 Market Street 


of in- 


Wilmington Delaware 


On this end is the 
name of the maker. 
Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders 
may be obtained in 
shells made by the 
following: 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 
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rll Save You % of It 


Let me put a White Frost Refrigerator in your home on 30 days’ 
rite 
white enameled refrizerator onearth. Made of zinc coated steel, soldered air-tight. 
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Me Keep Your 
for 30 Days 


te and get my catalog. I sell the only round, 
Lasts alifetime. Insulated with granulated cork. 
Noiseless doors and covers. Revolving shelves— 
nickel trimmings. Move-easycasters. Improved 
erystal glass water cooler with removable top. 
or for catalog and factory-to-you price. Cash or 
easypayments, Yourstruly, H. L.Smith, Pres. 
WHITE FROS' r Ly wages ay co. 
574 N. Mech Mich. 
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| It nourish 

ing them long, thick and luxuriant, adding 

~ wonderfally to your be pauty, charm one at- 
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“Deep-Rooted” 
Investments 


HE safety of the first 
mortgage serial bonds 
offer under the 
Pian is rooted deep in the 
nation’s industrial soil. Their 
soundness does not depend, 
however slightly, on artifi- 
cially stimulated markets 
and is wholly unaffected in | 
times of domestic or inter- 


we Straus 





national stress. 


ASED 
power of the country’s 


on the earning 


; permanent assets, and aid- 
| ing in the rebuilding and 
upbuilding of our cities and 
in the promotion of the 
people’s thrift, these bonds 
have justly gained a wide 
popularity. 





E now offer a well 

diversified list of these 
sound bonds, to net 5!2%%. 
Discriminating investors will 
find them to be safeguarded 
thoroughly and we 
ommend them fully. 
today for 








Trec- 


Write 


Investment List No. E-704 


'S.W.STRAUS 


Estab- Incor 
| lished rw O porated 
1882 @ 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Penobscot Bldg Loeb Arcade Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
Crocker Bldg. MercantileLibraryBldg. 





35 years without loss to any investor | 











The Reasons for 


The High Yield 


of 
Foreign Government 


Bonds 


now offered in the United 
States, and a comparison of 
the yield of these bonds with 
the yield of high-grade local 
securities in the various Euro- 
pean countries, are given in 
a brochure we have issued. 
A copy will be sent to any 
one requesting it. Ask for 
No. AS-5. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Bor on Philadelphia Buffalo Baltimore 





A. B. Leach & Co. 





The Little Fellow 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, “ Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





The McClure Financial 
Booklet 
This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge a nominal sum of ten 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
may be had at a dollar per copy 


cents 


s 





LTHOUGH the investment of 

a large sum of money is not to 

be undertaken without much 

care and thought, the diffi- 

culties of placing a small sum at interest 

are of a peculiarly vexing nature. When 

requests come to this department for 

information regarding the wisest place- 

ment of from $10,000 to $20,000, more 

time and reflection are required pos- 

sibly, to frame an answer than when an 

inquirer seeks light on how to get more 

than savings-bank interest on $100 and 

vet have it But the second 

question is really more serious and in- 

volves more responsibility on the part 
of the writer than the first. 

The relatively large investor usually 
has more knowledge of finance to be- 
gin with, and while open to the attacks 
of financial sharps he is far more cer- 
tain to be approached hy reliable in- 
bankers as well, than is the 
Another advantage he 


secure, 


vestment 
small investor. 


has is enough capital to distribute 
and average the risk involved ino any 
outlay. 

It is ¢ purpose of this article to 


consider the channels of investment 
open to the little fellow, the hundred- 
dollar man-—and to consider their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as concisely 
and pointedly as possible, without the 
usual sermonizing and vague general- 
ities that accompany most treatises on 
this subject. 

It is quite obvious that 
banks and life insurance meet the need 
and universally than 
any other media. Thrift is sure to be 
discouraged through loss. It is in- 
finitely wiser to spend one’s money for 
pleasures than to lose it) through un 
wise investment. Savings-banks rarely, 
life insurance companies almost 


Say ings- 


more generally 


never, lose the money of 





of the south and west where there are 


no savings-banks. 

Another reason why savings-banks 
do not more fully fill the need is the 
relatively low rate of interest they pay. 
Even the most unsophisticated persons 
know there are safe bonds to pay 5 per 
cent and ‘safe enough stocks to pay 6 
per cent. “Why should I be content 
with 4 per cent?” is their query. 

In the last fifteen or twenty vears 
there has come into being the business 
of selling single shares of stock and $100 
For a commission of $1.25 it 
is possible to buy a single share of any 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and there has been a fairly 
steady growth in the $100 bond output. 
But the ratio of these small bonds to 
those of standard units is still very low, 
and it still requires much experience 
on the part of brokers and investment 
bankers to locate and market such 
bonds. 

In time some Woolworth or Sears, 
Roebuck, or other merchandising genius, 
may make a great industry out of single 
shares and $100 bonds. At present the 
average small investor hesitates to ap- 
proach a broker or investment banking 
house with $100 to spend. He knows, 
or at least feels, that the profit on his 
order will hardly pay for postage, 
stationery, advertising and clerical ex- 
penses. It is only fair to say that 
today few, if any, brokers or investment 
bankers would fail to give the $100 man 
good service. They welcome him. 
But whether they make any direct 
profit out of him is at least open to 
inquiry. “I question whether the ser- 
vice they render the small investor is 
profitable except collaterally,” is what 
the chairman of the educational con- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers 


bonds. 
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Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 
The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry is 
made because of the great’ number 
of inquiries received. Mr. Atwood 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, McClure Building, New York. 





Association recently told the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, “in that reputations and con- 
nections thus attained can bring th 
ledgers of these firms other kinds of 
business that are worth while.” 

Another difficulty is that the small, 
inexperienced investor cannot dis. 
tinguish always between the “truly 
investment bankers”’ and the swarms 
of imitators and fakirs that now infest 
the land, making a specialty of selling 
worthless stocks in small amounts. 
This is especially the case when we 
consider the partial payment plan, a 
most ingenious device to make it pos- 
sible for the small investor to acquire 
securities. Originally put into opera- 
tion by responsible Stock Exchange 
brokers to aid in the purchase of the 
higher class of railroad and industrial 
preferred stocks which always enjoy a 
good market on the Stock Exchange, 
it is now being copied by literalls 
thousands of mushroom “brokers,” 
men without affiliations with any stock 
exchange or bankers’ association, seek- 
ing to flood the country with new, un- 
tried, speculative motor and other war 
hoomed shares. Indeed the reluctance. 
which appeared so obtuse at the time, 
of the Stock Exchange authorities to 
countenance the partial payment plan, 
is now seen to have been born partly at 
least of a knowledge of this wicked 
world quite creditable to their intel- 
ligences. 

The financial department of Me- 
Ciure’s Magazine believes in single 
shares of stock, in $100 bonds, and in 
the partial payment plan. The direct 
purchase of stocks and bonds in the 
standard corporations of the country, 
the great railroads, public utilities and 
established industrial plants results ™ 
benefits to the buyer in the 
way of increased income 





their depositors. But while 
I personally am convinced 
that life insurance presents 
far greater savings advan 
tages than 
fully appreciate, yet the 
fact that insurance is pri- 
marily devoted to another 
purpose than saving, pre- 
vents it, for the present at 
least, from 
wholly satisfactory invest- 


most persons 


becoming a 


ment medium for the — Lists of Sound Bonds 
“small” man. Savings- 


banks are objected to by 
many because of certain in- 
conveniences, despite their 
security and the fact that 
they offer advantages which 
no other medium can hope 
to offer, such as complete 
ease of withdrawal. Then, 
too, there are great sections 


Margin 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Breker 


Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York. 


MeClure’s Financial Booklet 


Seventh Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 


Funds 


struction 


Your Money 


Investments Readily Convertible 

How Big Investors Place Their 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan ; War 


See announcement above. 


and ready marketabilit) 
that no other types of small 
investment can ever hope 
to rival. 

But these types and 
methods of small invest- 
ment are being frigltfully 
abused _ today. Letters 
reach this office from mat) 
persons who have bought 
on the instalment — plan 
shares in motor compatiles 
that have never made 3 
motor, and for whose stoe 
there is no market even 0" 
the curb. Once the sus 
picion enters that the sto 
is not as good as first repre 
sented, the investor shows 
a tendency to discontinue 
his payments and_ lose 
If the small investor om) 
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Our Service 
Its Distinctive Features 


Resources 


Vo. I- 


| Possessing ample resources, 
| we are able at ali times to 
select, purchase and main- 
| tain a wide list of bonds 
whose distinctive qualities 
1 meet every investment 
requirement. 


| 
There are many obvious 
| advantages to the investor 
who makes his choice from 
an extensive list of bonds 
selected with discrimina- 
tion. 


H Send for May Circular MC-57. 


|The National City 
Company 


| National City Bank Building 
New York 
































ve time whe n U. S. Government bonds were 


ying 6% “payable semi-annually in gold,” 
ur service to investors was first established. 

\iter fifty years we hold the confidence of a 
vide clientele of individual investors and banking 
institutions. f you are seeking to invest some 
Capital to best advantage, avail yourself of our 

wilities and experience. Your bank has probably 
lealt with us, or can advise you about us. 

Our booklet ‘ ‘Investing $100 to $10,000” will 

terest. prospective investors as ‘well as those 






ore experienced. Write to Department K. 47-49 
Exch ce Place, New York, or 8 South Calvert 
Street, Ba Itimore. 

ESTABLISHED 1865 J , 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON NEW YORK 

TOTTI es tasc'sHeo 665 SINT 
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Chicago Investments 
Netting 51/2% and 6% 










ese offerings include bonds of 
. $500 and $1,000 denominations, 
red in every case by first mort- 
upon well-located property of 
le earning power to safeguard in- 
t and principal. 
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‘or 51 years we have success- 
handled Chicago investments. 
rough investigations by our ex- 
and outright purchase of all se- 
ies offered to investors are other 
ires on which our recommenda- 
n is based. 


Write for Circular No. 978CM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
= 10South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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will investigate the broker and the stock 


before entering upon these contracts, in- 
stead of afterwards, he will find the pur- 
chase of a few good shares of stock or a 


| $100 bond, either outright or by part pay- 


ment, the most satisfactory of all invest- 
ments. My point is that here is a field which 
cannot be entered blindly, the way one can 
join a great savings-bank, an insurance com- 
pany or the Postal Savings Bank. 

The greatest need, as I see it from reading 
many letters from small investors, is to edu- 
cate them up to the point of consulting their 
local bank officers before investing. No man 
or woman has a right to invest in bonds or 
stocks until after a bank connection has been 
established and a business acquaintance with 
an officer formed. In ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases a five-minute talk with him 
would prevent the purchase of worthless 
stocks or association with even more worth- 
less brokers. But this is by no means all. 

Bank officers and directors are constantly 
buying for their banks or for themselves, 
their large customers, friends, relatives, and 
business associates either bonds or stocks or 
both. It is a regular, often daily, business 
with them and they are glad to send along 
with their orders instructions to buy se- 
curities for their smaller depositors. Par- 
ticularly is this true of banks and trust 
companies in the smaller cities and towns. 

A large and important group of small in- 
vestments is provided by the various co- 
operative savings schemes. The investing 
public does not know enough about these 
organizations. I refer to the building and 
loan associations, the savings and loan 
associations, the co-operative bank’ of 
Massachusetts and the credit unions. These 
are forms of co-operative borrowing and 
investing organizations, providing shares in 
small sums which usually pay interest at 
5 per cent or 6 per cent. Essentially all 
such concerns are designed for adoption by 
small local groups or communities, neighbor- 
hoods and fraternal, business or religious 
associations, where members are known to 
each other. 

There are 65,000 credit unions in the world 
doing something like seven billion dollars of 
business a year. But they are nearly all in 
Europe, and it is possible that our people 
are too individual, independent and lacking 
in co-operative instinct to adopt the credit 
union extensively. But the building and 
loan has been very successful here. We have 
more than 6,000 of them. Perhaps the 
Morris Plan and the various penny provident 
societies and vacations funds should be 
placed in the same general class as the credit 
unions and building and loans, as far as 
investment principles are concerned. Most 
of them offer a high average degree of safety, 
fairly high interest returns and convenience 
in putting small sums at work. But all are 
essentially local in character. Each must be 
investigated and each must stand on its 
own feet. Herein they resemble bonds and 
stocks and brokers. In neither of these two 
great branches of investment is it possible 
to jump in thoughtlessly the way you can 
with most savings-banks, insurance com- 
panies and of course the Postal Savings. 

The simple truth is that safety and a high 
income never go together for the little fellow 
without some effort at inquiry on his part. 

As yet no one has developed enough genius 
to sell safe investments with a fairly high 


interest return in very small and convenient ! 


form, involving no risk or trouble on the buy- 
er’s part. Perhaps that is too much to expect. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Albert W. Atwood has written a book 
entitled ““How to Get Ahead.” No saner or 
more enlightening book outlining the princi- 
ples of saving and investment has ever been 
written. Its object is the practical one of 
explaining actual workable methods. This 
remarkable book has just been published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company and can be 
obtained through your retail bookstore. 
The price is $1.25. 

Exceptionally complete annual reports 
showing the progress made by Standard Gas 
and Electric Company and Northern States 
Power Company will be sent to investors 
by H. M. Byllesby & Co., Managers and 
Engineers, 202 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, and 1202 Trinity Building, New York. 

Investors are invited to send their names 
and addresses for insertion on the mailing-list 
of The Tillotson & Wolcott Company, 
Cleveland. This house specializes in 5 to 6 
per cent. First Mortgage Bonds secured by 
improved industrial and commercial property 
in Cleveland and vicinity. 

Investors who write to A. B. Leach & 


o 


will continue to turn the wheels of 
industry, to connect big cities with the 
more remote towns, and to bring comfort 
into the domestic life of mankind. 


War nor peace can seriously affect the demand for 
the product of Public Utility Companies. The secu- 
rities of these companies have stood the test of time. 
Our twelve-page illustrated monthly, “ Bond Topics,” contains 
many things of interest on these and other bonds and a 
selected list of securities yielding 


5S’, to 6%% 


Let us send you this booklet CL-200, free on request 


AnBickmoreé[p 


ll] BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Invest Your Savings in 


Municipal. Bonds 


Make your surplus funds yield a good return in an investment 
that is absolutely safe and easily convertible into cash, if necessary. 


We offer Municipal Bonds in $1,000, $500 and $100 amounts 
peying 4 to 514% interest and free from Federal Income Tax. 


Start now with a bond or two and add others from time to time. 


Build for 


an assured income, for independence! Small monthly payments, if desired. 


Satisfactorily serving investors for over 27 years gives us complete con- 
fidence in our ability to meet your most exacting requirements. 


Ce 


free. for the asking. 


William [2 (Ompton fompany 


New York 
14 Wall Street 
Chicago 
105 S. La Salle Street 


“ The Premier Investment,” 


telling of our Municipal Bonds, i 
Gives complete information. 





Municipal Bonds 


“ Over a Quarter Century in this Business * 


Booklet 


S$ yours 


St. Louis 
408 Olive Street 
Cincinnati 
102Union Trust Bldg, 
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E $s0 or $60 a year, which one may earn 
by investing $1,000, to some people seems 
of small consequence. 
consequence, because to earn it one must accu- 
mulate the principal. 

he man who considers the $50 or $60 annual 
interest of small consequence — ¢ waste the 
principal and have nothing at theen 








It is actually of great 







of the year. 


PEACE cave FOREIGN 
- 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Ww" have prepared a short letter, giving 
our opinion as to the effect of peac 











he man who properly estimates the value 
of the compasativaty small dividend will at the 
end of the year have both his dividend and 
principal. 

So, asa method of accumulating the princi- 
pal, more than to earn the dividend or interest, 
Open an account with us now and start buying 
standard securities by the Partial Payment 
Method. Send for booklet No. 40. 





























on prices of various Foreign Government 
Bonds as judged by the historical pre« 

edents in previous war periods. This will 
be mailed to all investors who may mak¢ 
application for it. 


HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 


Investment Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Our Eight Booklets 


Op request we will be pleased to send you any one of these booklets: 


No. A-12—"‘Cumuly ative Investment” lew any woman in receipt of a regular salary 
Ilon u may reach the financial gcal you can use her savings to acquire standard securities. 
mind through n ent ng and in . = : 
os a habked of ee . No. G-12—“Curb Stocks” 
Ilow business is conducted on the Curb larket, 
No, B-12. ‘The Ps artial Payment Plan’ with comment on the character of different classes of 
llow you m neest while you save, adjusling Curb shares 
Mase ‘ ecurilte ur tnucome ” - 
igs - No. K-12—*“*Odd Lot Orders”’ 
No. D-12 “Odd Lot Investment How the Odd Lot Business is conducted. 
He you may buy as litile a me share of 1 handbook for investors who buy andwsell Odd 
xk for ash Lots. 
>. 
Members John Muir & (lo. mais onic 
New York SPECIALISTS IN 61 Broadway 
Stock Exchange New York 


Odd Lots 


No. E. 12—“Odd Lot Trading’’ 
How you may trade in New York Stock Exchange 
Securities in amounts of less than 100 shares. 


No. F-12—“*Investment for Women” 








ASSETS “OVER 65» MILLION DOLLARS. 


THis great banking insti- 


tution offers you 4°; 


com- 
pound interest and absolute 
security for your money. De- 
posits as well as na he 4 
can be made safely and con- 
veniently. 

Our free booklet ‘‘D”’ tells why 
depositors in all parts of the world 


make use of our system of Bank- 
ing by Mail. Write for it today. 


mCITIZENS 
SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. “THRIFT” BOOK 
Free to Savers 





‘ oe g re , at nd |‘ oy mai 3 whe t 
ince 1890 ABSOLU rELY Gl ARANTEI . uN 

ing Befor e,w ft ~ é »*k 
BANKERS LOAN & INVESTMENT co. 
Dept. B - 63-65 Wall Street - New York 





Opinions Differ 
Regarding The Future 
OF MOTOR STOCKS 


tors in doubt as to whether to 
buy or sell will find our Statistical 
Book on the various Motor Com- 
panics helpful in reaching a decision 


Ask for Book No. 4 


| LR-JATROBE & Co. 


lil Broadway New York 











Partial Payments 
for stocks or bonds in Odd Lots 
or 100 Share Lots 
Write today for Booklet M, describing our plan 


MS Clave & Company |' 


MEMBERS - NEW YORK - STOCK EXCHANGE 


67 Exchange Place. N-Y.City 
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Steamship bonds, secured by first 
mortgage upon the big freighters that 
play so vital a part in the commercial 
‘life of the nation, have an admirable 
record for prompt payment of interest 
and principal. 

The 











market for these bonds is firmly 
established, with the demand always in 
excess of the supply. Nevertheless, as 
specialists in steamship bonds, we are from 
time to time able to secure new issues that 
we offer at par and accrued interest, yield- 
ing 6°%. 

We unqualifiedly recommend investment 


in this class of bonds. They are surrounded 
by every safeguard, including full insurance 


against all perils, which is lodged with the 
Trustee for the protection of the bond- 
holders. 


Write for Booklet on 
Steamship Bonds and 
Descriptive Circulars 
of the Several Issues 


The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 
Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bldg. 





























Better Than Six 
Per Cent 


EW securities offer the safety, the 
Frise and general ‘attractiveness 
found in substantial, well established 
public utilities. 
@ Whether your preference is for 
bonds, notes or stock, you can be assure: 
of better than ordinary yields at present 
rices, in well chosen public utility 
securities. 
q H. M. Byllesby & Company operates 
vice companies in more than 275 
ties located in 16 States including 
me of the more important agricultural, 
" — turing and commercial centers of 
the « try. 
q Sesntieties circulars ‘and complete 
annual reports will be sent upon request. 


Advise your preference for bonds, 
notes or stock when replying. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


1202 hee wee. 202s S. La Saile St. Gas Bidg. 
New Y CHICAGO Tacoma 























Pays better than a Government 
bond and just as safe. Accepted 
by Government as security for 

ostal Savings ‘ 








r/' FIRST FARM MORTGAGE 
6/ 


INVESTMENTS 6% 


We close all loans with our own funds. Our corps or 
examiners investigate every d and when our mort- 

ages are placed on the market, they have measured up 
to our high standard. 

We collect and remit the interest to the investor without 
charge; see that taxes are paid and insurance keptin force. 

Write for our free booklet, and current list of offerings. 


Lh r. 1, COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 
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Co., 62 Cedar Street, New York, for their 
No. AS-2, will receive a suggestion of value. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, have just published a 
new booklet [free] which describes a wide 
variety of attractive securities in established 
sections of the United States and Canada. 
“The Premier Investment” is the title of 
an excellent booklet [free] on Municipal 
Bonds published by the Municipal Bond 
House of William R. Compton Co., of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

Sheldon-Morgan & Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, publish an interesting book, 
D-2, explaining their plan for the purchase 
of standard securities in any amount. 

The National City Company recently is- 
sued a booklet [free] containing the official list 
of bonds legal for Savings Bank and Trust 
Fund investment in the State of New York. 

“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, contains many interesting discussions 
on bonds in general, with particular references 
to Public Utility Bonds. Copies free. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method”’ will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 

Hartshorne & Battelle, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, will send upon request book- 
let K-10, describing a number of new foreign 
securities. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly re- 
ports and charts which help its subscribers 


to anticipate the larger movement in secur-, 


ity, commodity, and labor prices. 

On account of the unusual situation in the 
copper market a book just issued for free 
distribution by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, which gives capitaliza- 
tion, earnings, dividends, high-low prices, 
ete., on about 150 different copper com- 
panies, should prove of timely assistance to 
investors. 

The “Seal of Safety” is the newest booklet 
issued by S. W. Straus & Co., describing the 
merits of first mortgage serial real estate 
bonds. This house also publishes the “Straus 
Investors’ Magazine,” issued monthly, in the 
interest of sound investment. “Sound In- 
vestment Bonds,” another Straus booklet, 
traces the history of real estate bonds back 
for nearly three thousand years, and pictures 
an interesting mortgage of the ancient Baby- 
lonians. All of this literature will be sent 
on request to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broad- 
way, New York, or Straus Building, Chicago. 

McClave & Company, 67 Exchange Place, 
New York, publish a leaflet on systematic 
saving which they will mail on request. 

Hambleton & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, will send upon request an elab- 
orate booklet dealing with various classes of 
high-grade investment securities. Send for 
booklet “Investing One Hundred to Ten 
Thousand Dollars.” 

A booklet has recently been issued by The 
F. B. Collins Investment Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., which gives valuable information to 
prospective investors in Farm Mortgages. 

“A Long Look Ahead”’ is the title of an 
analysis of present market conditions with 
predictions as to the course in the future, 
which has been issued by John Muir & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York. Illustrated by a 
chart which outlines the logical trend as in- 
fluenced by prospects of peace, effects of war 
destruction and possibilities of peace profits, 
it affords a basis for clear thinking which is 
designed to clarify the opinion of the indi- 
vidual investor. Copies sent on request. 

“Booklet T,” tssued by E. J. Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 6 
per cent. farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 

“Bonds of Our Country”’ tells how bonds 
accepted by the United States Government 
may be purchased in $100 denominations and 
on partial payment plan. Write for booklet 
Kx, New First National Bank, Columbus, O. 

An interesting booklet is being distributed 
free by The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which is of particular inter- 
est to people desiring a steady income of 4 per 
cent. interest and no worry. Ask for book D. 

Bankers Loan & Investment Company, 
63 Wall Street, New York City, will send 
upon request an interesting booklet entitled 
“Safety of Savings.”’ Address Department B. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition. While we cannot guarantee the result in 
any particular case, the acceptance of the advertise- 
ment by us is evidence of the strongest character 
that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence, 
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Safe investment these days 
means keeping ‘‘an ear to the 
ground.”’ Babson Service enables 
you to follow sudden market 
shifts and protect yourself against 
loss as well as make a profit. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Dept. M-45 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest 0 ization of its Ch: ter in the World 























Stocks"Bonds 





ODD LOTS 


Whether you wish to purchase securities of lead- = 

ing Railroad-Industrial and Public Utility Com- 

vy in 100 share lots or in lesser amounts — 

‘odd lots’ — your mail or telegraphic order 
will receive careful individual attention. 


We will suggest a list of investments which at 
present prices yield a liberal income. t wi 

simplify matters if you give an approxims ate 
idea of amount you contemplate investing and 
whether you wish to purchase outright or other- 
wise. 


Write for List D-2, 





“Investment Suggestions” 
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SHELDON-MORGAN 
= 
Compary i 
42 Broadway New York City 2 
Members New York Stock Exchange 2 
2.6L NE NET eR Tl 
FIRST REAL 
FARM WAR ESTATE 
Mortcaces} OR NO WART! | coun Bons 
vy th on $1000 
ee Our First Farm Mortgages cnmenitabeas 
ahd Real Estate Bonds re- 
main solid. More than 33 years’ experience without 
the loss of a dollar. 
We're Right on The Ground and know the facts 
Clients in nearly every State in the Union and six 
foreign countries. 
Write for booklet “T" and 
ESTABLISHED offerings 
GRAND FORKS 
E. J. Lander & Co. NORTH DAKOTA 
1683 Capital and Surplus, $500,000 

















For 36 pense we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods First mortgage loans of $200 sud up 

‘]which we can recommend a the most th rough 
i Please ask List 3} 
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Bought and Soid 
Large Loans Negotiated 
L. N. ROSENBAUM & COMPANY 
80 Wall St., New York City 
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TO BANKS AND 
INVESTMENT HOUSES 


Your advertisement in The Financial cp ment 
of McClure’s will introduce your house to thousa™ ds 
ot investors who are constantly buyi securities 

It will give you the right kind of publicity among 
a peo throughout the country i 

Il secure new accounts all over the Unite 

States, which will make you independent when con- 
ditions are bad locally 

If you are in doubt, “write to the 


Financial & Insurance Department 
McClure’s Magazine 


25 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Red Ride 


‘Continued from page 26} 





— 


“However they got the news, this is a raid 
from over the river. Look out, boy!” 

\ bullet spatted against the cell wall over 
Charlie’s head, coming through the window. 
Rill and Charlie both replied to it, by the 
ound of the shot, judging as best they could 
where toaim. Bill waited a minute, watching 
ys much of the havoc in town as he could see 
without exposing himself at the window. 
Then Van and Burton began shooting out in 
the office, and he went back to help defend 
the main point of attack. The glass from 
the windows, splintered on the floor, crunched 
under his boots as he walked. 

There was no further battering of the door, 
lyt a desultory firing was kept up, aimed 
t the windows in the hope of hitting someone 
by chance. But the lights of the burning 
buildings revealed the besiegers to those 
within the darkened jail, and the toll the 
rangers took was greater than bargained for, 
evidently. For in a little while the snipers 
withdrew and went off to help loot the stores 
and dwellings of those who were Americans 
or accused of favoring too warmly the land 
of their adoption 

Within the jail the three rangers itched 
to be out there in the thick of the fighting; 
jut Burton had no stomach for it, and be- 
sides, their first duty was to hold their 
prisoners. They waited — an hour, it may 
have been, thqugh it was more likely to have 
heen kk SS. 

Charlie Horne, fidgeting up and down the 
corridor, came at last to Bill and begged to 
let out so that he could see what was 
yoing on, and whether their horses were all 
right. They had been stabled in an old adobe 
shed near the jail, he said, so they would be 
handy. And he thought they ought to make 
sure of their safety as soon as possible. He 
had brought Bill's horse in to town, he said, 
ecause he had half expected that Bill would 

in on the evening train — having heard 
from the postmaster that Bill had completed 
the ease which had called him away. 

Bill did not want Charlie to walk out into 

probable trap, and said so. Bill argued 

that the extreme quiet of that neighborhood 
was probably a trick to get them outside 
vhere they could be shot down from ambush. 
In the middle of the argument someone came 
eating at the door, and the shrill, excited 
vice of a woman pleaded to be let in. The 
four looked at one another questioningly. It 
might he a trick to get the door opened. It 
might he, and yet there was in the voice a 
convincing note of anguish. 

‘Let mein! Oh, my God, let me in to my 

! ‘They — they’ve taken Margy — oh, 


Trick or no trick, they could not let her 
plead ‘ec unanswered. It was the voice of 
Mrs. Dillam, and Bill himself drew back the 
bolts and opened the door, pulling her inside 


by the oem. It was a surprise to him that he 
had no! heen greeted by a volley of shots. 
Mrs. Dallam brushed them aside unsee- 
ingly «:.d made straight for the room where 
Fred “They've taken Margy!” she 
‘brill! when she had the door open. 


‘They \e gone off with her—oh, Fred, 
can't \ stop them?” 

“Me stop them!” Fred jerked his shackled 
‘rist desperately, “Talk to them men out 
ey Who took Margy? Where did they 
ake her to?” 


“Oh. | don’t know!” His mother slumped 


down |side the cot, erying and wiping her 
“yes on lier bonnet strings. “‘We was going 
home and we'd got ’most to the fork in the 
tad, vod a lot of men on horseback met us 


and circled all around us and ‘made us 


_ \nd they pulled Margy out of the 
ggy ond lifted her on a horse — and they 
hey Nellie right out of the shafts, Fred, and 
ed her off, harness and all! They left me in 


the bus ‘vy and rode off — some going back 
_ Morgy, and most of °em coming on to 
— \nd [ve been hiding out there ever 
since. 


; the edge of town, watching for a 
“mance to tell you. Oh, my God, such 
ee | Seems like it’s the last days of 
“estruction, as the Bible prophesies! Horror 
"pon horror — | had to step over three dead 
7 ‘et to the door! And that poor girl in 

e hands ” 

The Kid cast a round-eyed, imploring 
Peace at Bill, and Bill reached for his rifle. 
ul hat direction did they take with the girl, 
Mrs. Dallam?” 


The sharpness of his tone pulled the old 
































“But,” said the railroad president to the 
government auditor, “haven’t you 
forgotten something?” 





HE auditor, representing the United 
States Government, had been makinga 
valuation of the entire railway system. 
He had figured the cost of replacing its 
tracks; the value of its engines and cars 
and terminals; the value of its franchises 
and rights of way and good will. 
He gathered the figures together and 
laid them on the railway president's desk. 
“But,” said the president, “haven't you 
forgotten something ?”’ 








“T think not,”’ the auditor answered. 

“How about our employees?’ the 
president asked. ‘“‘Have you valued 
them >?” 

The auditor was nettled. ‘‘Of course 
not,” he replied, ‘‘ why should I >”’ 

‘‘We have been more than sixty years in 
building that force,’’ the president re- 
sponded. ‘We should have to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to replace it. Our employees 
are the most valuable asset we have.’’ 


Insurance 


Prudential 


Your employees also are your most valuable asset 


It has taken you years to gather them together 
and train them. To replace them would be costly, 
if not impossible. 

You can insure your buildings and raw materials; 
you have insured them. 

Have you thought of insuring your men and 
women ? 

You can insure their enthusiasm and their loyalty. 
You can, by a group insurance policy, covering 


them all, give them a powerful added reason for 
wanting to remain permanently in your employ. 

The largest, most successful employers in the 
country have looked ahead. 

In these days of prosperity and large earnings 
they have taken out group insurance policies 
covering all their employees. 

Your company belongs side by side with success- 
ful, far-seeing leaders like these. 


At least send for this worth-while booklet 


peal to the 
investigation, at least. 


questions about 
special, personal letter. 


for you, waiting your request. 


But ask for the Booklet, at least. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


N investment in good will which is important enough to ap- 
test executives in the country deserves your ? ee 


a - 9 











We have prepared a booklet on group insurance. There is a copy ern 
We shall be glad to have a letter from you, asking us specific 7h 
roup insurance—questions that will demand a i — 
GROUP 
INSURANCE) 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America ) > 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey b> ase m * *, : 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Dangers 


of Stomach 


Acidity and 


Fermentation 


By R.N. 


If | were asked to 
sound a health warning 
that would be of the 
greatest possible bene- 
fit to mankind, I should 
say emphatically 
“Beware of acid stom- 
ach.” For acid stomach 
is the cause of fermen- 
tation, which, bad enough in itself, 
the forerunner of a hundred ills that 
sap the energy and vitality of its vic- 
tims. I venture to say that 90 per cent. 
of all sickness starts with acid stomach. 





Nature provides hydrochloric acid as 
one of the digestive fluids, but too much 
of this acid causes 1ermentation, hurries 
the food out of the stomach and carries 
the acid all through the body. As a 
consequence, poisons (toxins) are formed 
which are absorbed into the blood, caus- 
ing autointoxication, nervousness, men- 
tal depression and countless ills of which 
this is but the beginning. 


Every one of the vital organs in time becomes 


affected—the heart, the the kidneys, the 
intestines, the und the brain all decline 
for the stomach i Power Plant of the body 
the teeth are a by 
for the gums recede, and 
result 
Stomach 


they 


liver 
nerve 
the 
acid stomach 
the 


| ven ected 


Pyorrhoea will be 


remed acid be 
This ulti 


ina h I he aci l 
sorbed into the blood 


1es only neutralize the 


cause are stronger than the acid 


mately ruins the lining of the st 
being neull alize 1 is at only 


to come back to the stomach in greater quantities 


it the next meal 

How much more sensible would it be to attack 
this disorder at its source. Instead of attempting 
to neutralize acid after it has formed, why not 


prevent it from forming in the first place? 


Superacidity is caused by wrong eating, and the 
re medy must be found in the fel 1 ot the cause in 
cating corres tly 

Che individual sufferer trom indigestion, acid 


ity, fermentation, gas and ch disorders has not 
arried his experiments with — very far. If he 
had he could easily cure himself, as Eugene 
Christian, the famous food scientist, has proved 


I eyond all doubt 
iristian to take 
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No one would think of putting salt 
into an open wound, and yet we do 
worse than that when we keep putting 
irritating, acid-creating food combina- 
tions into our stomachs, already sur- 
charged with acid. 

The word diet is one which has an un- 
pleasant sound-it makes us think of 
giving up all the things we like for those 
we have no taste for. But Eugene Chris- 
tian’s method is entirely different—in- 
stead of asking his patients to give up 
the things they enjoy, he prescribes 
menus which are twice as enjoyable as 
those to which the patient is accustomed. 

Christian believes in good foods deli- 
ciously cooked the kind all of us like 

best and which may be obtained at any 
home store, hotel or restaurant. He says 
that most of the things we eat are all 
right —but that we don’t know how to 
combine or balance them. 

Often, one food good in itself, when combined 
with another equally good food, produces an acid 
reaction in the stomach; whereas either of the foods 
alone or eaten in combination with some other 
food would have been easily and perfectly digested 

Unfortunately, each food we eat at a meal is not 
digested separately. Instead, all of the foods we 
combine at the same meal are mixed and digested 
together. Consequently, if we eat two or more 
articles at the same meal which don't go well to- 
gether, there is sure to be acidity, fermentation, 
gas and all kinds of digestive trouble 

At Eugene Christian's New York Office there is 
a constant stream of men and women who go to 
him for treatment after having tried everything 
else and rarely are they disappointed in the out- 
come. Some of the results he has attained read 
like fairy tales. I know of a number of instances 
where his rich patrons have been so grateful for 
their restoration of health and energy that they 
have sent him checks for $500 or $1,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount of the bill when paying it. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking the 
benefit of Eugene Christian's advice and whose 
cases he is unable to handle personally, that he 
has written a course of little lessons which tell you 
exactly what to eat in order to overcome the ail- 
ment which is troubling you. 

These there 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
curative as well as corrective, covering all condi- 
tions of health and sickness, including stomach 
acidity, 
from infancy to old age, 


lessons, are 


all intestinal disorders, 
and for all occupations 
They also tell you how 
to gain. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
pecialist, because every possible point is so thor- 
oughly covered and clearly explained that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn't answered 
You can start eating the very things that will 
remove the causes of your disorder the day you 
receive the lessons, and you will find that you 
secure results with the first meal 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 105, 450 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not neces- 
sary any money with your request 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five days’ 
trial with the understanding that you will either 
return them within that time or remit $3, the 


mall fee asked 


constipation and 


climates and seasons 


to reduce and how 


to enclose 


lip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is 


a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 
Dept. 105, 450 Fourth 
You may send me prepaid 
either remail them to you 
Nam 


Add 


a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


Inc. 
Avenue, 


New York City 
1 will 


City 


State 





| woman away from her half-hysterical lament- 


ing. She lifted her lined face, swollen now 
with weeping, and looked at him dully. 

“They went south — the road south of the 
Peak,” she said. “‘Maybe to the border — 
they were all Mexicans — oh, Fred, why did 
you ever mix in with them? Give them an 
inch and they take a mile ——” 

Bill did not listen further. He looked at 
Van standing in the corridor doorway, and 
for answer the Kid began to refill the maga- 
zine of his rifle. 

“I guess we've beat ‘em off from the jail,” 
Bill said to Burton as he passed him. “ But 
if there’s any more trouble, keep the door 
locked, and don’t open it unless you know 
who it is. Make him speak. Keep that 
woman here for a while.” 

He went out with Charlie and Van tread- 
ing close on his heels. Before the jail five 
dead Mexicans sprawled as they had fallen, 
but the three rangers gave them no more 
than a hasty glance as they passed. The sky 
still glowed with the light of fires now dying 
down from their first fierce blaze, but they 
heard no shooting. Out on the edge of town, 
toward the south, came the lessening hoof- 
beats of many galloping horses. The raiders 
were leaving Cobra as the *y came, under cover 
of darkness. By dawn they would be across 
the river, and then who could prove their 
crime against them? 

Charlie led the way to the adobe 
the horses had been left for the night. 
freak of chance they were there, overlooked 
or ignored by the raiders. The three saddled 
hurriedly and led out the horses quietly, 
still on their guard against a surprise attack. 
But nothing moved near them. Farther up 


where 


By a 


in the town they heard a woman scream 
swift, incoherent sentences blurred by the 
distance. It sounded like a prayer or a curse 


upon those who had brought her so much hor- 
ror and grief, but they did not ride that way. 


ILL left the main road and went across to 

the depot, where a light burned dimly. 
The three rode up to the window, and Bill 
called to the operator~vhose shadow bulked 
large on the wall within. 


“Come out and take a message,” he 
commanded “From Ranger Gillis to 
Captain Oakes at Ysleta. Say that an 


American girl has been kidnapped and carried 
south by Mexican bandits, and that Rangers 
Gillis, Van Dillon and Horne are starting in 
pursuit. Say we intend to keep going till we 
rescue the girl.” 

Before he had finished, the operator — a 
pale, pessimistic young man who, being 
afflicted with a chronic indigestion, thought 
ill of the world and all the inhabitants thereof 

had raised the window and was leaning out 
with his arms folded upon the window-sill. 

“They cut the wires,” he said sourly, 
“just where they run into the office. T can't 
get Captain Oakes nor anybody till I 
get the connection established. I'm tinkering 
at it now, but before they thought about 
doing it, I'd sent out a general alarm all up 
and down the line. I said the whole Mexican 
army had invaded the town — and it looked 
like they had, at that. El Paso got it and 
Del Rio and San Antone and Austin — and 
the Ranger captain was asking about you 
fellows and if you were here, when four 
greasers piled in and cut the wires for me. 
They stayed out on the platform till just 
about ten minutes ago, when the whole 
bunch pulled out of town.” 

“Weil, as soon as you get the line working, 
you tell the Captain we're on the trail. Say 
they didn't get our prisoners — we held 
them off from the-jail. Better get help for 
Burton — he’s over there alone.” 

He wheeled and galloped away, Charlie 
and the Kid riding close on either side. and 
presently they were breathing the tail-end 
of the dust cloud kicked up by the raiders 
in their flight to the river. 

That was a ride! To the border they rode 
on the heels of the bandits, and dawn found 
them at the river bank. The guard there had 
been bound and gagged throughout the 
night, and the telephone -vire cut lest he 
should free himself somehow and send forth * 
a warning. They stopped long enough to 
release him and to listen to anything he 
might be able to tell them. But the guard 
could tell them nothing except that a woman 
had screamed for help when a party passed 
the little station. That was sometime during 
the night — just when, the guard could not 
say. Lying bound and gagged in the dark, 
as he had lain, one loses count of hours. They 
ministered to him hastily and went on. 

As they splashed into the shallow ford 
they were seen from the farther shore. A 
bullet spatted into the water twenty feet 
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McCLURE’S for MAY 


nk. But they did not stop. Another and 
another fell like hailstones, and through the 
widening circle of ripples that they made 
the three rode on across. Straight at the 
snipers Bill led the way, for that was the 
wirest way to put them to flight. As they 
plunged up the bank into Mexico, four riders 
irst (rom the willow fringe and fled before 
them. ‘Two of the four began suddenly to 
wabble in the saddle. One pitched headlong, 
the other lasted for a few rods farther before 
he lost his hold and fell. 

The [hree rangers passed them, riding hard 
in pursuit of the two. Far ahead was the 
dust-cloud of the main band toward which 
the two were lashing their half-starved ponies, 
too seared to try another shot. They never 
reached the dust-cloud. Bill and Charlie 
were too well trained in the art of shooting 
true from a running horse to let that happen, 
and although the Kid was younger in the 
service he had practised faithfully and was 
not to be overlooked in a running fight — 
or any other kind of fight, for that matter. 

“L'il bet they took her to that ranch where 
they've been hauling the guns,” Charlie 
hazarded 

“Probably did. Anyway, this bunch is 
headed that way, and they must be going to 
join the rest. We're overhauling ’em, too.” 

ITTLE by little they neared the gray haze 

4 that had been rolling along the trail ahead. 
Their horses were fresh, for one reason, and 
ihey pushed them along as fast as they could 
without winding them. The company ahead 
threw back no rear guard — they were on 
Mexican soil and they felt safe. If they 
looked back and glimpsed the three riders 
coming up from behind, they probably mis- 
took them for those who had been left at the 
river bank to discourage pursuit across the 
ford. It would never occur to them that three 
\mericans would ride into Mexico in pursuit 
of thirty 

“Fill your magazines, boys,” Bill said, 
when bobbing heads began to show above the 
dust. “We can’t make anything by hanging 
hack, and the harder we rush ’em the easier 
they'll get rattled and run. From now on 
we've got to be ridin’, shootin’ fools that 
won't stop for anything.” 


“You're right,” little Charlie Horne 
chuckled. “Sane and safe ain’t in our 


dictionary no more. How yuh comin’, Kid?” 

“Me? I've forgot how to spell anything 
hut the word shoot!” Van made bold reply, 
throwing a cartridge up into the chamber so 
that there would be room for one more in the 
magazine. “Say, I scraped all them loose 
shells off the table into my pocket when we 
left the jail. So if you fellers run low I can 
stake you to some.” 

“My belt's full,” said Charlie. “Say, how 
close do you reckon we'll get before them 
burro-headed hombres read our brand?” 

“Dunno — the closer the better. If we 
can get right up on ‘em before they see who 
we are, theyll stampede all the easier.” 

Hat-crowns bobbing in the cloud became 
heads and shoulders. Dimly they could see 
the horses loping heavily, as tired animals 
will. One figure swung about and looked 


hack - and three rifles were ready to send 
him death for the glance. But, half-blinded 
by the choking dust, he could not see them 
clearly sad he merely waved them on. His 
friends. ‘he snipers, he must have thought 
them hey pricked their horses to a little 
faster ce, and when the fellow looked 
hack in he could see the color of their 
faces, mounts they rode, the star that 
gleamed when the wind caught Bill's coat 
front flipped it back. 

He e a shout: “ Teranos!” and fired 
hacky wildly before he lunged ahead. 


Inst confusion caught the galloping 
froup. leads turned, hoarse voices shouted. 
Bullet: me whimpering past the three. But 
the « ro. did not make a stand, for all that. 

Nov let "em have it, and keep going!” 


Bill er and fired twice. He emptied one 
suddle nd set another rider drooping for- 
ward, |onds clenched upon the big, awkward 
Porm f his Mexican saddle. Charlie and 
an, f at almost the same instant, could 
tot tell which of them had hit the man who 
pitche ! ‘rom his horse. 
) The j.andits spurred forward, shooting 
wek as ‘hey rode. But with their excitement 
and the confusion all around them, they did 
= hit anything but Mexican soil. The three 
“e ‘ile whooping up in the dust-cloud that 
ed after and around them, had to combat 
only ‘he aversion of their horses to bullets 
1 pPine over their heads. They were cool, 
bi — he fight was of their seeking. They 
ting ing hit so often that they left a strag- 


ww of dead or nearly dead to point the 
' Lhose who might come after. 


trail f, 





The Mexicans fled before them, making 
only occasional half-hearted attempts to 
fight them off. Perhaps they believed that the 
dust hie others and that these three who rode 
and shot with such terrific precision were 
merely the advance. And whatever their 
belief might be, there was that innate fear of 
the Texas Rangers to keep them going. 

“They're heading for that ranch where 
they had the guns, sure as you live,”’ Charlie 
panted when they neared a group of low, 
conical hills that stood out grotesquely on the 
barren plain. 

“That's where they aim to make a stand,” 
hazarded Bill, groping with one hand for 
more cartridges from his belt. “And that’s 
where we're going to have our work cut out 
for us, too,” he added grimly, shoving shell 
after shell into the magazine. “Be careful 
of your ammunition, boys — don’t waste a 
single shot. We're going to need all we've 
got when we get up against a doby-wall 
fight.” 

“If my glasses told the truth the other 
day, we won't need to get up against a doby 
wall,” Charlie declared. “‘Way I saw the 
place, that little peak you see straight ahead 
stands just west of the vuorrals and buildings. 
My idea, Bill, would be to circle around and 
climb that hill. If I ain’t badly mistaken, 
we could shoot right down into them.” 

“We'll try it — but wait till we chase the 
bunch into cover. We don’t want them 
climbing up one side while we climb the other 
—sabe? Haze ‘em through the gate, and 
then swing off.” 

They did that. The band lashed their 
ponies faster as they neared the safety of the 
ranch and their fellows. Half a dozen ponies 
galloped with empty saddles, which empha- 
sized the haste of the others. At the gate of 
the adobe wall that partly surrounded the 
ranch buildings there was a jam. Something 
like twenty men were trying to ride abreast 
where only two might pass through at one 
time. 

The rangers slackened their speed and 
fired pitilessly into the jumble — every shot 
a reminder of the homes that had been 
wrecked in Cobra, the lives that had been 
taken wantonly. Red-handed from murder 
and looting and the burning of homes, these 


had fled like the cravens they were; fled 
from three men who stood for law and 
justice. And to these three they paid the 
law’s penalty for the horror they had 


wrought, and for the kidnapping of Margy 
Wheeler. 

“My God, I wish T had as many arms as 
a devil fish, and guns for all of *em!” Charlie 
Horne gritted, handling his hot rifle gingerly. 

“Yes!” the Kid made answer. “When 
you think of Margy 

“Don't think — shoot!” Bill took careful 
aim at the hindmost rider and sent him 
through the gate ina heap. ‘“ Now, make for 
the hill.” 

‘They gained the top, leaving their winded 
horses on the side away from the buildings 
and climbing the steepest part of the peak 
afoot. They crawled to the very edge where 
it slanted steeply down to the ranch, and 
looked over. Down below them the corral 
where Charlie had seen the burro train 
loaded with guns buzzed now like a disturbed 
beehive. Fifty men, the rangers estimated 
offhand, ran here and there. Voices rose in 
argument and expostulation. Two men were 
being carried into the flat-roofed adobe 
building farthest from the hill, and one of 
them screamed when a bearer stumbled. 

“How much ammunition you boys got 
left?” Bill asked abruptly, after he had 
studied the scene below them. “We've 
got to hold the fort till help comes. If we 
turn tail now, they'll be on our heels like a 
pack of coyotes after a sick cow. How much 
you got, Kid?” 

The Kid ran investigative fingers along 
the thimbles of his belt, moving his lips while 
he counted. “I’ve got ’most all my forty- 
fives left, and about thirty for my carbine.” 

“And I've been going slow and shooting 
when I thought I could hit,’’ Charlie stated 
complacently, “so now I’m near forty ahead 
uh the game.” 

“ Well, here’s a box that ain’t been tapped.” 
Bill took it from his pocket and set it on a 
flat rock beside him. “All right. You and 
the Kid pick them fellers off the roof, where 
they've stached themselves to snipe us if we 
get close enough. See that one laying facing 
down. the trail? You take him, Kid. And 
Charlie, there’s two for you, over on the far 
side. I’m going to see nobody gets out the 
gate to come up here. And I needn't tell 
you,” he added meaningly, “there’s not much 
ammunition left in my saddle-pockets, so be 
darned sure you don’t miss!” 

Brutal it might seem on the face of it. 
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But it was war of a kind, and war is always 
brutal. The Kid did not miss; neither did 
Charlie. A yell went up from the scurrying 
crowd in the corral, and dark faces were 
turned toward the hilltop. Consternation 
sharpened the voices that rose in a jumble of 
threats, commands and unheeded advice. 
The boldest mounted and made for the gate 

these Bill claimed for his own. Bullets 
spatted against the hillside near the three, 
but they had chosen their position for just 
that move, and their gray hat-crowns, visible 
to keen eyes from below, gave no indication 
whatever as to the exact whereabouts of the 
owners. They had been careful on that point, 
and had placed their hats with deliberate 
intent to deceive. Their bare heads they kept 
out of sight behind little, piled-up barricades 
with peepholes between the rocks. 

After a brief spell of hurrying distractedly 
here and there and firing wildly at the hilltop 

Bill's hat tilted sharply backward from 
the impact of a bullet — the corral emptied 
magically of horses and men. The buildings 
must have been pretty well packed when 
they all got under cover. The firing became 
an occasional shot whenever there seemed a 
target to aim at. 

“Saves ammunition,”’ Bill remarked lacon- 
ically after an hour or two of this intermittent 
shooting. “They can’t get out unless they 
burrow under the hill. We've got °em ——” 

“And what are we goin’ to do with em?” 
Charlie grinned. 

“We've got ‘em till dark,” Bill finished 
calmly. “ After that — you never can tell.” 


“And ‘prayer-meetin’ ain't out till the 
preacher goes home,”’ Charlie added 
whimsically, quoting Bill's pet saying. “It’s 


a long while till dark.” 

“Lend me your glasses a minute, Bill,” the 
Kid asked after another period of watching 
and firing whenever anything moved below. 
“LT seen something ” He adjusted the 
lenses hastily to his eyes and focussed them 
on the squat house with its blue-painted, 
four-paned windows overlooking the corral 
and therefore facing the hill. His hands 
trembled a little while he looked. “It is,” 
he ejaculated suddenly. “I thought it was 
her — and she’s there, Bill! You look. She’s 
standing kinda back from that window, 
looking up this way. It’s Margy, all right!” 

Bill looked, and .then Charlie took the 
glasses. Charlie, being last, did not tell the 
Kid that he had seen an evil-faced Mexican 
grasp the girl and fling her away from the 
window with such force that she fell. “‘She's 
left the window,” he said and returned the 
glasses to Bill with a glance of warning. 
“She'll be all right till we can get her outa 
there.” he added with more certainty in his 
tone than there was in his heart. 

“She'll beat it, if they give her any chance 
in the world,” the Kid tried to heartey him- 
self. “She's got faults— but she’s got 
brains, too, and nerve.” 


‘Tue sun drew higher and higher, till the 

heat among the rocks was stifling. Margy 
Wheeler was seen no more at the window. 
There was no water to be had, and no food. 
Hunger and thirst began to harry those three 
up on the peak who were holding more than 
ten times their number penned in the ranch 
buildings. Once the monotony was broken 
by another attempt on the part of a few 
bolder spirits to dash out of the corral and 
into the open, that they might come up on the 
rangers from the rear. They did not get 
outside the gate. Not all of them got inside 
the building again. Two crawled in, keeping 
close to the adobe wall. Two more lay where 
they had fallen. The rangers shot straight. 
They could not afford to let the enemy climb 
that hill. 

The sun stood straight overhead, and the 
three lay there among the rocks with blood- 
shot eyes staring along their rifle barrels, 
while their backs smarted under the blistering 
heat. They might have crept down to their 
horses and, keeping the hill between the 
ranch and themselves, reached the river 
unscathed. But the idea never occurred to 
one of them; a white girl was down there, 
penned in that adobe hut with the flat roof. 

The situation was in their own hands until 
dark. After dark — who could tell? The 
alarm had been sent all up and down the 
line, to El Paso, to Del Rio, to San Antone 
so the operator said. Captain Oakes had 
gotten word and had asked for news of his 
three men who should be in the thick of the 
fight. Captain Oakes knew — and so they 


.w ere not altogether hopeless as they lay there 


among the rocks aad counted their cartridges 
more anxiously than they would ever count 
dollars, however poor they might be; and 
wriggled their sun-blistered shoulders; and 
licked their cracked lips; and let no Mexican 
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poke his head into their sight and withdraw jt 
unharmed. 

“If they caught that ten-thirty train from 
El Paso,” Bill remarked once when the sup 
had slid so far over to the west that it was 
shining, now from behind them, and the 
corral below them lay half in shadow, “jf 
they caught that they ought to strike Cobra 
about two. But don’t count on it. We've 
got to take it for granted we're playing this 
out alone.” 

“Don’t hurt a feller to have hopes,” the 
Kid grunted, squirming over to where a bit 
of shade offered him slight comfort. “[, 
down to five shells besides what's in the 
magazine, Bill.” 

“Well, you ain’t needing any right now,” 
Bill retorted gruffly. “* Must be asleep down 
there.” 


“Waiting for dark,” Charlie guessed 
imperturbably. “But we can hear ‘em 
climbing, unless they come barefooted. 


That is, if the darned wind don’t come up.” 

The Kid’ s face turned wistfully toward the 
north. “Del Rio might of done something,” 
he grumbled. “What's the matter with 
their sheriff down there?” 

Bill looked at him with softened eyes, 
“We're in Mexico, Kid. Only a Ranger 
would have the gall to cross the river without 
orders.” True or not, Bill believed it so 
completely that he had dismissed Del Rio 
from his mind the moment they three had 
splashed through the ford. 

‘They're crawlin’ outa their holes,” 
Charlie announced, and fired down at a 
venturesome foe that started to skirt the 


corral fence on the inside. ‘We've got to 
show ‘em we're on the job. And — say, 
listen! How'd it be to work our horses 


around on the west side the hill, and then 
when the bunch leaves the ranch after dark, 
why. we hot-foot it down and come up to the 
buildings from the other direction? Maybe 
we could get the girl and beat it before they 


got next to our play. How about it, Bill?” 
“We can try it,” Bill agreed, after 
minute of thinking the plan over. “It’s a 


cinch we can’t stay here more than a couple 
of hours longer. You go down and move the 
horses, Kid. Take them to the foot of the 
hill, and leave them as close to the ranch as 
you can and keep ‘em outa sight. We'll stay 
here as long as we can see the gates.” 

The Kid started to obey, but within five 
minutes he came scrambling back. “There's 
a bunch riding up from over that way, Bill,” 
he said, flinging his hand out toward the 
northwest. “Quite a lot, from the dust 
they’re kickin’ up. If you come over this 
way you can see.”” The Kid’s eyes were very 
big and very round, and his voice had a slight 
tremor in it. 

Bill went to take a look. He 
sober faced, pushing the glasses into their case 

“Can't make ‘em out,” he said. “Too 
much dust. It’s a bunch of riders, and they 
ain't on any trail. Our best bet is to stay 
where we are. You go down, Kid, and lead 
the horses in behind that hump of rocks to 
the right of where they are now, so they'll be 
outa sight of that bunch coming up. 

When he had gone, Bill turned his glasses 
anxiously upon the trail which stretched 
back to the boundary line. “It's funny 
nobody's showing up,” he confided to Charlie, 
while he scanned the country to the river and 
beyond. “Not a sign of help, boy.” 

Charlie, squinting along his rifle 
bent his forefinger upon the trigger 
‘made no answer. A man had foolishly shown 
himself at the corner of the house down there 
thinking that the shadows would hide him 

Bill crawled back to where he could see 
the approaching body of men. He did not 
like the look of that ball of dust which the 
west wind rolled steadily ahead of the riders 
who made it and hid them from his sight. 
From the direction of Obayas they came: 
another party of the bandits who had raided 
Cobra, he guessed them to be; a party that 
had taken to the hills, perhaps, and crossing 
at Obayas, were now coming into the 
rendezvous at the ranch. 

The Kid, having hidden their horses, came 
climbing back, his dragging feet betraying 
the utter weariness his tongue would have 
stoutly denied. “Something’s due to pop 
pretty quick, now,” he observed stoically 

‘The question before the house is: _ or 
them?” And he added plaintively, ““e* 
I wish I had a drink!” 

The sun dropped behind the hills so sud- 
denly that it seemed to have slipped and 
fallen. In the dusky shadow of the corral 
forms moved cautiously — but the beet 
came questing down from the hilltop 4™ 
sent the figures scurrying back to shelter. 
On the flat the dust cloud rolled closer, ole 
suddenly at the very base of the hill and we 
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seeding around upon either side. The Kid, 
Se had been sent back to watch the ap- 
proach, reported this new move excitedly to 
Rill. Bill went to see for i 

The two groups swept around the hill at a 
gallop, closed in with the ranch buildings 
between them. As they neared they began to 
shoot — and the Kid gave a sudden whoop. 
“'S our men! It’s the captain — I'll bet a 
dollar it’s the captain!” e clapped Charlie 


Horne painfully upon a sunburned shoulder. 
“Gee, it is our men! Darn it, I knew they'd 
come! 

“Look at the white cloth go up, would 
yuh!” Charlie Horne’s voice caught the 
excitement. “Lord, them greasers have 
sure got a bellyful now, all right! Look ... .” 

“There goes the girl — they’ve turned her 
loose!”’ Bill’s voice cut in hoarsely. “‘ Well, let’s 
be going, boys. I guess we’re through up here.” 


Lots of yarns of the West are to appear in early issues of 
McClure’s. The author of “ The Straight Road” is writing a 





fine serial of California for us. A novel with a vital theme 


KAMP — Continued from page 19 








you make anything out of that?” he re- 
peated, in a loud voice. 

Of course I could make something out of it. 
To me it was blazingly illuminating. But I 
lied to the man who loved the truth too well. 
“No, I don’t understand it at all,” I said. 

So Bellamy Kamp came back to live with 
us. He sold the furniture of the house in 
West Eleventh Street, sub-let the house, 
gave up his fashionable practice and, every 
day, he traveled down to Cherry Street. 
There was need of him that summer. Early 
in August came the declaration of war in 
Europe, and soon the unemployed by the 
thousand clotted the streets. Bellamy gave 
of his money with a generous hand — but of 
himself he gave little. He made a brave at- 
tempt to play his game of pretending that 
things were as they always had been. But 
it was a failure. From the first it was a 
failure. The spirit had been snuffed out of 
the man. Cherry Street was quick to see 
the difference. No longer was Bellamy 
greeted with that quick obedience, that 
‘mplicit faith, devotion and homage which 
had formerly been given him. Doctor Forth, 
inadequate as he was, was now the man to 
whom they went with their troubles. 

I would come home in the afternoon from 
my own work and find Bellamy sitting by the 
window, still and listless, his gaze on the for- 
lorn, sun-baked backyards and chimneypots. 
It infuriated me. “Good God, man, buck 
up!” Leried, more than once. “‘ You've got 
no right to quit this way. You've got no 
right to let that woman make a wreck of 
you. She’s not worth it. There’s your work 
down there in Cherry Street and you're 
making a botch of it. You've led those 
people to expect things from you and you're 
not giving them. It’s like making promises 
and breaking them. It’s like offering bread 
toa starving man and then withholding it.” 

All l could get out of him was an indifferent, 
an let up, Henry! I'll be all right in a little 
while. 

He seemed happiest when we took long 
walks together in the evening, swinging up 
the Avenue in step, after the tide of traffic 
had died away, when the Avenue was a long, 
cool river of wide pavements, where the soul 
could expand and the spirit find freedom. 
It was then—and then only —that he 
talked to me of Althea. 

“Ican’t get over her note,” he said. “I can’t 
puzzle out what she meant by saying I asked 
too much of her. . . I tried to be satisfied 
with so little. Where did I fail, Henry?” 


So that awful summer — awful in so many 
ways!~-dragged by. And fall came with 
its crisp ardor. By that time we were har- 
dened io the thought of war. Confidence 
had been reborn. All America had started 
manufa ‘uring for the Allies —manufactur- 
ing and manufacturing! The hordes of idlers 
were swept back into the mills of industry. 
Only Bellamy remained shut off from the 
reawakened vigor and hopefulness which 
animated men, threw them back into their 
normal carelessness of living. Bellamy, how- 
_ sat alone — brooding, brooding always. 
f 1 dido’t find him at home in my room, I 
‘as ap! Lo discover him in the Brevoort at a 
lable, dreaming over a cigarette and a high- 
_~ [tried to persuade him to go away, to 
~ a trip somewhere so that he might forget 
imself. But he clung to New York as if 
“ome desperate hope lingered within him. 
- February Althea returned. 
8 : was one blowy, snowy night that Mother 
~axer's bell rang and there she stood framed 
rs the open doorway. I don’t know how she 
und that Bellamy had returned to us. 

ethaps it was a hazard on her part. Per- 

Ps 1c was I she was seeking for news of 


him. Anyway, when we rushed down the 
stairs, Bellamy pell-mell first. I following, 
there she was. The Great Dramatist had 
staged the thing well. The wind howled and 
great blotches of snow fell over her. Her hands 
were gloveless and red; her amber hair was 
disheveled beneath the cheap and tawdry hat 
she wore, and her great green eyes were like 
pools sunken in the white oval of her face. 
When she saw Bellamy she fainted and he, 


* springing forward, caught her in his arms. 


Mother Baker’: was a maelstrom of com- 
motion. Everyone ran everywhere for hot- 
water bottles, for hot water, for whiskey, for 
lemons. But when Bellamy had carried her 
upstairs to his room and Jaid her on his couch 
a great quiet descended upon the house. 

He was kneeling beside the couch where she 
lay, still unconscious, and he had unbuttoned 
her coat so that the roundness of her full 
throat was revealed. 

He looked up at. me, his face alight with 
tenderness and pity — and love! 

“Leave me alone with her, will you please, 
Henry?” he asked. 

I went into my own room and tried to read, 
but it was the merest pretense. It was about 
an hour later that Bellamy came in very 
softly, his voice hushed. “She’s all right 
now,” he whispered. “I managed to get 
her into bed. She’s sleeping quietly.” 

“What are you going to do with her, 
Bellamy?” 

He stared at me, puzzled. “What am I 
going to do?” 

a are not going to take her back, are 
you 

He laughed, a low, gurgling chuckle. 
“What do you expect me to do? Throw 
her out into the street again? Send her 
forth to further misery and suffering?” 

I flushed angrily. “Of course I don’t 
expect you to do that. But I expect you to 
have some consideration for yourself. She 
has already broken you. If you take her 
back now it will only mean that as soon as 
she is well she will leave you again. You 
must face the truth at last, Bellamy. God 
forgive me for the lies I have told you! 
This woman is not worthy. You are not the 
first man in her life. She does not care for 
you — nor for any one man long. She will 
take what she can of you, and then go forth 
again — breaking your heart again, wrecking 
your faith once more.” 

“What do you advise me to do, Henry?” 
he asked. 

“T advise you to see that she is well cared 
for — that she receives every comfort. Give 
her whatever money you wish, Bellamy. 
Give her all your money, if you wish. That 
does not matter. But do not give her your- 
self again.” 

He did not answer for a while. He lighted 
a cigarette and puffed it slowly, deliberately. 
When he feshedl up his rugged face was al- 
most beautiful. “How little you know of 
it, Henry!” he said, smiling. “What a 
short distance your vision travels! It 
isn’t of her I am thinking. It is of myself. 
It is of needs deep within myself — needs 
that demand her. Oh, don’t you see, my 
boy, that it isn’t her love for me that I 
need — it is my love for her. Being loved — 
that is a glorious thing! But it is not the 
most glorious! Loving — that is it — pour- 
ing out your soul in love and service and 
devotion to someone else.” 

There was a slight sound from the next 
room, and he hastened back to her. 


Down in Cherry Street, Bellamy Kamp 
has regained his old friends and patients — 
and more. Down there he is no longer a 
god to them, a being from another world to 
be worshiped. He is one of them. 


McClure’s is always discovering new authors. Coming soon: 


"Four Cylinders and Twelve,” by Leon Kelley. Watch for it 
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Another Nervous Breakdown? 


HAT is it? Just tired out or just 
broken down? If sleep alone no 
longer suffices to allay the tension of 
nerves that are overwrought and dis- 
tracted, a complete collapse may not 
be far off. 


Physicians will frankly tell you that medi- 
cines are of no avail—that rest and_ nutrition 
are the only salvation. And as a scientific 
means of furthering nutrition they often use 
Sanatogen—jin itself concentrated nutrition 
which conveys to the starved centers exactly 
the food that is needed, and especially or 
ganic phosphorus, “‘in such a form,’ as Dr. | 
Saleeby says, “that the nerves can actually 


take hold of it. 





Several weeks’ regular use of Sanatogen has brought 
to thousands and thousands of nervous sufferers new 
vigor, fresh vitality and sustaining endurance—with 
better sleep and better digestion. 





Lady Henry Somerset, one of the thousands of well- 
known people who have endorsed Sanatogen, writes: 


Free Trial Offer ‘“‘Sanatogen undoubtedly restores sleep, invigo- 
On request we will send a rates the nerves and braces the patient to health. 
25-gram Trial Package of I have watched the effect on people whose nervous 





: systems have been entirely undermined and [| 
Sanatogen, also Richard Le have proved Sanatogen to be most valuable.”’ 
Gallienne’s booklet, “‘The 
Art - —— Fy: Sp Won't you give Sanatogen achance to helpyour nerves? =| 
and givi other aids for ——~ is sold by good druggists everywhere in three 
better health, Address The sizes, $100 up. Awarded Grand Prize ai the 


Bauer Chemical Co., 24C International ress of Medicine, London, 1913. 
Irving Place, New York. 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIANS 
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Every Day’s A Holiday 
In Cool BLVD. 


T’S a holiday in the zest with 
which you go at the day’s work, 
knowing you are cool and feeling 
you look it. You increase your effici- 
ency to produce on the 
job and your capacity 
to enjoy while off it. 


In our own modernly equipped 
cotton mills at Lexington, N.C., 
the fabric from which these 
Loose-Fitting B.V. D. under- 
gurments are made, is produced 
in a scientific manner trom se- 
lected cotton to insure dura- 
bility in wash and wear. 


In our own B. Vv. D. Factories the gar- 
ments are skilfully cut, strongly stitched, 
iccurately finished—to fit and to be cool 
nd comfortable all day long. 


If it hasnt this Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


EX) 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Work fag US Pat. Of. and Parnign Constr 


It isn't BN.D. Underwea 


Bb. V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
Knee Length Drawers, 
. the Garment. 
1 Crotch Union Suit 
U.S. A.) $1.00 the Suit. 
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Demand is greater than the sup- 
ply. Big positions open. 


on’t Let This Chance Go By 


We teach you by mall. in spare time-—at home to 
qualify for one of the BIG joba while holding your 
present position. Our course is thorough—endorsed by 
railroads and large concerns everywhere Small cost 

easy payments. Write for full detaila concerning the 
LaSalle Course in Traffic Managership. Learn how yeu 
can qualify for a big traffic job. Write today. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 

“The World's Greatest Extension University”’ 
Dept. 556-C icago, Ill. 








Erected easily and quickly. Takendown 
just as readily and moved to any desired 
new location. Weatherproof, fireproof, time- 
proof. Wonderfully durable. Whatever the need 
—garage, booth, boat-house, office, storehouse, 
school, cottage, barn, hospital, or factory, there’s an 
Edwards Steel Building for the parpose. Write today 
for descriptive literature and prices. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
Metal Roofing, Metal Lockers, Roiling Doors, Etc. 
1313-1363 Eggleston Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“Good-by, Rust and Tarnish!” 


3-in-One banishes rust and tarnish from the bath- 
room and kitchen, from metal-work of all kinds 
all over the house. Put a few drops of 


3-in-One 


on a soft cloth and see how magically it brightens up the nickeled 
bathroom fixtures, the gas stove, the gas and electric fixtures, all 
house hardware, knives, silverware. 













































3-in-One will not wear away the nickel-plating on bathroom fixtures, It 

is a Pure oil compound——contains no acid of grit, Try it. 
Sold at all stores——in 10c, 2S¢ and SOc bottles and 25¢ Handy Oil Cana, 
¢ FREE— Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 42KNG.Broadway, N. Y. 
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Questions Concerning Foods 
and Drugs 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the 
Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet 


preparations. 


Please inclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an. 


swered personally, and not (unlessof general interest) through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 


Why Brown Rice Costs More Than 
Polished 


AVING been interested in what I 

have read concerning the relative 

food values of polished and natural 

brown rice, I wrote to the Great 
Valley Mills, Paoli, Pa., mentioned in 
MecClure’s for December, asking them to send 
me a sample of their product and give me their 
price for it. I am surprised to find the latter 
to be 12'% cents per pound, while the best 
polished rice is 744 cents. It was my im- 
pression that the difference in preparation 
consisted merely in omitting the polishing 
process, in which case one would expect the 
unpolished article to be the cheapest. I am 
wondering now whether a special treatment is 
required to produce the natural rice, which 
justifies the higher price, or whether this is 
due to what I consider one of the causes of 
present high prices, the fact that people pay 
whatever price is asked, and the dealers 
knowing this simply make up prices. I would 
like information as to whether there is any 
special treatment in the production of nat- 
ural brown rice which changes its chemical 
products and its food value. 


F.H., Tennessee. 


Why does natural brown rice cost about 
5 cents more per pound than the polished 
rice? 

As you know there are several grades of 
rice on the market, the round grain Japan 
and Blue Rose Rice which is much cheaper 
than Honduras Rice. When the term “best 
polished rice” is used, we assume that you 
mean Fancy Head Rice. This rice costs, 
wholesale, from 5 to 5’ cents per pound, 
delivered in carload lots, and we do not 
think it possible for this rice to be sold by 
the retailer at 7/4 cents per pound. The rice 
you refer to must be of the round grain type 
of which good grades can be bought, whole- 
sale, at from 4 cents to 4/6 cents per pound. 
This round grain rice does not make a satis- 
factory brown rice. In general, brown rice 
would sell in the bulk at a lower price than 
white rice, but our American Rice contains 
many defective grains, owing to the irreg- 
ularity of the ripening of the grains, and the 
presence of wild or red rice which infests 
many of the Louisiana and Texas rice fields. 
When the rice is milled and the bran re- 
moved, all defects disappear, and the rice is 
white and clean. It is impossible to remove 
any of the defects when finishing the rice in 
the natural brown state. For this reason 
extraordinary care must be exercised in 
selecting brown rice. It must be of the 
best quality obtainable. Further, owing 
to the fact that brown rice is very sus- 
ceptible to weevils, it must be sterilized 
before packing. The result of all of this 
is that natural brown rice is costing as 
much, if not more, than white rice of the 
same high grade. 


Double Dope 


WOULD thank you for your opinion of the 

medicine called Chewalla, invented by a 
woman and put up in New Orleans. It costs 
$1.50 a bottle, and the label says, “* For rheuma- 
tism only; “ Alcohol not over 66%;" “Opium 
1.8 grain per fluid ounce.” A brother writes 
me that he is taking it for rheumatism, and it 
stops the attack in from 12 to 24 hours, but 
makes his head feel very badly and upsets his 
stomach. It has worried me, but he declares 
the doctors he has seen do not give the relief 


IMPORTANT: If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, ; 
package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., with your name an 
Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufacturer's 28m 


plainly marked. 


that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 


that this preparation does. Thank you for your 
kindness. A. M., California. 


We have never examined Chewalla. The 
name is dreadful, and the composition as you 
state it is even worse. Almost twice as much 
alcohol as is contained in ordinary whiskey, 
and morphine enough to make a dope fiend 
of a saint are present. As a cure for rheuma- 
tism it is absolutely worthless. There js no 
doubt that it will deaden the pain and give 
a brief stimulation, but the reactive effect 
must be a great deal worse, and the sufferer 
slips down a little deeper, making his recovery 
more difficult. No wonder his head aches 
and his stomach rebels. Sufferers from 
rheumatism are often frightfully imposed 
upon. As you probably know, this disorder js 
likely to come from some source of infection; 
teeth, tonsils, ete. To dope the patient with 
alcohol and opium is certainly not less than 
criminal. 


A Rich and Nourishing Food 


AM writing lo ask your opinion of peanut 

butter. My son is using it on bread nearly 
every day. Is it harmful in any way? I 
think he eats at least one sandwich each day 
Will appreciate your kindness greatly. 


E. M. D., New York 


Peanut butter is a valuable food, rich in fat 
and protein. A good variety has a fuel value 
of about 2800 calories per pound. — It is a 
concentrated food, and to be effectively 
assimilated should be eaten with something 
to give it bulk. Spread on whole wheat 
bread it makes a particularly happy food 
combination. Let your son eat freely of it, 
if it agrees with him. 


Bleach the Flour and Color the Sack 


AM interested in the questions concerning 

food and drugs in MecClure’s, and would 
be glad of a little information: Are the 
majority of the different brands of bread and 
pastry flour bleached at the present time, and, 
if so, is it not unwholesome? Why are so 
many paper flour sacks colored bluc ins le? 
As flour draws dampness, it seems to me that 
the use of colored sacks should be forbidden 
I have refused to buy sugar at stores when they 
keep it ready wrapped in red paper sacks 
Perhaps I am notional. 8. A. 8., Indiana. 


We do not believe that the majority of 
breads and pastries throughout the country 
are made with bleached flour. Unfortunately, 
a few of them are. Such breads or pustries 
are made by irresponsible bakers or house- 
wives who ignorantly or otherwise act 4 
stumbling blocks to the Pure Food Move- 
sment. The housewife can easily control the 
situation, since it is necessary that bleached 
flour be labeled as such before it can be 
legally sold; she can then refuse to purchase 
it. The conscientious baker never uses 1 
an unprincipled baker will do almost ay 
thing. Bleached flour is certainly unwhole 
some, and its sale ought to be absolutely 
prohibited instead of legally permitted by the 
Federal government. Look for the label! 

It appears that flour sacks are colored blue 
partly for artistic effect, and partly becaust 
this color, in a measure, forms a safeguar 
in handling the sacks. When a blue-lined 
sack is torn its condition is readily detected. 
On account of the great scarcity of blue dye. 
sacks are now being put out in grays o 
yellows, and in many cases uncolored. 


unopened 
address 
and 


For bulk goods, « sufficient 


quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date of pur 


chase. 


All applicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers 


to McClure 
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Interesting News from the 


Food World 


by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


Keeping SURELY it is reassuring 
Up the to feel that, in spite of 
Supply unfavorable weather condi- 


tions during 1916, resulting 
» snller yields in certain important food 
rops. i general shortage in food production is 
not really to blame for the present food crisis. 
\vailable figures covering the years since 
1900, show that the population has increased, 
» that period, thirty-three per cent, and that 
notwithstanding this growth, the production 
per capita of a majority of our important 
foods With the exception of meats and 
Jairy products — has either remained the 
same. or increased. Specifically, the produc- 
tion of sugar seems to head the list, having 
wrefsed from six pounds per capita in 1899 
» almost twenty pounds in 1915. The 
production of poultry, potatoes, eggs, apples 
ud other orchard fruits has increased just 
enough to keep the per capita production 
from falling below the old level. Oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit show an increase of 
one hundred per cent, or over. While definite 
figures for vegetables, other than potatoes, 
re lacking, the great variety of green goods 
our city markets now throughout the 
entire year indicates that the area of supply 
s heen greatly extended. Since the quan- 
ty of fruits and vegetables used is very 
wh larger today than formerly, and their 
ousumption now more generally considered 
significant part of the regular diet, their 
creased production is correspondingly 
mportant. The slight decline in grain crops 
should not be alarming. Their tremendous 
mportance alone insures a constant watch- 
iIness and study on the part of our Govern- 
ent authorities, and the progress already 
nade toward extending the acreage devoted 
lo crop raising, with an aim at “stabilizing” 
ir production is, to say the least, encour- 
wing. While dairy products have also 
shown a tendency toward the down grade, 
la. farming is said to be on the increase in 
iimost all parts of the country, the food 
value of dairy products is becoming more 
generally appreciated, and more satisfying 
results are looked for. Meat production is a 
ore difficult’ problem, but the marked 
lecline of recent years has resulted in serious 
study on the part of the authorities to remedy 


ondilions. Efforts to increase the meat 
output by combating disease and improving 
stoch raising by better feeding and breeding, 
ire apparently meeting with success. 
\ccording to the United States Depart- 
ment \griculture, “With all the agencies 
ow available for improving agriculture there 
» ground for optimism as to the ability of the 
wlion ot only to supply itself with food but 
imereasiigly tomeet the needs of the world.””* 
(rive farmer his just profits —and there 


mh ten . ely! 
vod enough! 


HERE are just as good 
fish in the sea, today, as 
ever were caught, and quanti- 
ties of it are available in 
sone cood form throughout the country. 


V inte d 
bish 


Fres| h. sulmon and halibut from the 
Pacitic Coast, “ millions of pounds,” annually, 
is quoted, can now’ be shipped three 
thous! miles to market and sold at reason- 
~wA vs. Packing houses established in 
wn 


ix centers of the East are mailing cod, 
mach herring, lobster, shrimps and crab- 
Meat “direct to the consumer” —- wherever 


tlettor con reach one this fish will go. 

Bre herring, tom cod, haddock, and 
ve s of less well-known sea food — 
rate fish, skate, cusk, and others — are 
tmost always to be found in city markets 
. Jt verage price of ten cents a pound, 
~nadk ure purchased largely only by the 
mig int population. An attempt within 
y. last year to supply the people of New 
_ tity with excellent varieties of fish 
fon re as five cents a pound is said 
het ailed because there was no demand 
, 9 lish, and such shell fish as the peri- 
le and the conch, have no market value 


. 
=~. by - the Annual Report of the Secretary of Agri- 
ire, Washington, D.C, January, 1917. ; 


in this country at all, not because they are 
not edible, but because we do not know 
enough to ask for them. For the same rea- 
son tons of wasted sea mussels, a good food 
containing somewhat more nourishment than 
oysters and clams, lie stale and dead along 
the Aflantic Coast. Our Government has 
estimated that this country uses fish amount- 
ing to only two per cent of the average diet — 
as opposed to thirty-seven per cent for meat 
and dairy products. Yet we break under 
our food bills —and this at a time when 
the Canadian Government is reported as 
saving thirty-five hundred dollars a day 
by serving a fish ration to their soldiers in 
England, in place of a portion of the usual 
meat ration, a substitute which roused the 
envy of their British brothers. 


seal HS. is a new name, and 
Life- it is a clever one, for 
Preservers” those very minute, curiously 
indefinite, and yet vitally 
important food substances, now commonly 
known as vitamines, which have recently 
been giving both food chemists and ordinary 
people so much to puzzle over and talk about. 
Just exactly what the nature of these acces- 
sory elements is, what their real function 
may be, and how and to what extent their 
real value may be impaired or neutralized 
by the various methods of handling and 
preparing our many different food products 
are still open questions. That the vitamine 
constituents are essential to life, that they 
eccur in some form and proportion — al- 
though infinitesimal —-in probably almost 
all natural foods, and that no amount of 
food, however pure, nourishing, or otherwise 
properly balanced or well prepared it may be, 
can make up for a lack of these life-giving 
elements in our diet, seem to be the only 
generally positive facts concerning them. 
In other words, without vitamines — starva- 
tion, disease, death! 

For the benefit of those who want to know 
and need to know, but have little time to dig 
for facts, why not extend the use of this new 
name “‘life-preserver” to include those foods 
which, in the light of present knowledge, are 
peculiarly rich in the life-preserving elements 

such as fresh fruits and green vegetables, 
milk, butter, cheese, whole cereal foods, beans, 
peas and other legumes, eggs and fresh meat? 

As found on the average home table or 
restaurant bill-of-fare, “life-preservers” are, 
perhaps, best represented by green salads, 
raw fruits, uncooked milk, cream, brown 
bread with butter and a piece of cheese, 
unpolished rice and other coarse cereals, 
bran, bran muffins and wafers, potatoes 
baked or steamed in their jackets, fresh meat, 
fish and eggs not overcooked, new green 
vegetables of all kinds. The man — or 
woman — who values his body, and appre- 
ciates the greater power, efficiency, and 
earning capacity of health over disease, will 
make it a point to see that some one food, 
at least, from the above list is present in his 
diet every day. Since, in cases, heat is be- 
lieved to destroy the effectiveness of the 
vitamines, preference should be given to an 
uncooked food. And further, because there 
are apparently several different kinds or 
types of vitamines, each serving some 
different purpose in body growth and regu- 
lation, and occurring more or less abund- 
antly in our different foods, exclusiveness in 
selection should be guarded against. For- 
tunately, however, where a healthy appetite 
exists, it naturally craves foods containing 
the necessary vitamines. Where this can be 
satisfied, possible lack of the life-preserving 
element in our food need not cause concern. 
It is largely in cases of necessarily restricted 
feeding, or perverted taste, that the life 
preservers can be dangerously slighted. 

A raw apple eaten with the skin left on, 
oranges, grapes and similar fruits, a dish of 
lettuce or raw cabbage, cream, butter, 
cheese, a glass of fresh milk, properly prepared 
whole cereals or some other bran product 
these are true “life preservers.” In our daily 
grind and hurry, let us not forget them! 


**Keith: Journal of Home Economics, Dec., 1916. 


Questions regarding any phase of this food article will be answered 


by the Editorial Department. This service is free to McClure readers 






Any temperature 
at the turn of a lever 
Suppose you wish a bath or 
- shower at, say, 90°:—-You get 
it by swinging the lever-pointe: 
to go” on the valve-scale. 


‘T will pay you to look into 

this businesslike little 
instrument the Leonard 
Thermostatic Valve 
which automatically con- 
trols températures. 


Protects against scalding 
or chilling. Gives bathing 
a new peace-of-mind com- 
fort. lasily installed and 
reliable in operation. 

Think! Zhe temperature you 

wish at the mere turn of a lever. 
Write for special b« whklet. 
, Mott's new 138-page “Bath 
room Be ok” show 8 22 model bath 
rooms, with full descriptions and 
prices of latest plumbing fixtures. 
Mailed for 4c postage. 

Any plumber can give you an 
estimate on Mott’s plumbing fix 
tures installed complete. 

Tue J. L. MOTT Iron Works 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York 
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HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD has given it 
to us, arranged in a simple, continuous form, in which 
it can be easily and WHOLLY understood by any 
one, The Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace 
and Happiness,—now and forever. 

Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Kufaula, Ala Tedayt 

















The Right School for 
Your Boy or Girl 


There is a school which is particularly 
fitted to develop the best in your son or 
daughter, and the School Service Depart 
ment of McClure’s Magazine can help you 
find that school. 


q Tell us in your letter of inquiry where you 

prefer the school to be located, the sum 
you have set aside to cover expenses, the 
previous training your child has had, and 
any other information you care to give us. 
These facts will be carefully considered and 
kept in mind when recommending schools 
to you. 


We do not ask or accept any fee for this 
service. Address 


SCHOOL 
SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


McClure’s Magazine 
25 West 44th St. 
New York 
































McClure’s has many big 
features planned for early 
numbers; notably, David 
Warfield’s own story of his 
theatrical’ career-—an_ ab- 
sorbing record of achieve- 


will be 


trated with old and new 


ment. It illus- 


photographs. Also, a new 


serial by the author of 


«The Straight Road” will 
begin soon; and a power- 
ful novel by Sophie Kerr, 
whose political stories 
such a 


have caused 


sensation, 
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Copyright Hart Schaftner & Marz 


Varsity Fifty Five: for appearances 





en can’t represent a good business well, unless your clothes 
represent it well. That’s one good reason for being sure they’re 


| : is our clothes; our label in them is the signature to your satisfaction. 
Hart Schaftner 


arx “A small thing to look for, a big thing to find” 
Clothes 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Our new car caught fire on a deserted road. 
500 miles from home. 20 miles from a garage. 
The night was black. 

! grabbed Pyrene and had the fire out in 30 
seconds, 

What a plight we’d have been in without 
Pyrene! A new $2,000 car reduced to scrap 
iron, Our baggage burned. Our tour spoiled. 
Our lives endangered. 


Forced to walk miles on a dark lonely road. 

Anyone takes a big risk who drives a car 
without Pyrene. 

Sold by hardware and automobile accessory 
dealers everywhere. 

Saves 15 per cent each year on auto insur- 
ance cost. Saves money as well as life. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York 
Every Applinnce for Fire Protection 
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at the same time, the Moth- 


er Goose Melodies have } 

never been surpassed. CREE™M 
And to please a child’s 

sense of taste and at the 

same time to teach the 

invaluable habit of clean § —— 
teeth, there 1s no dentt- 
frice to surpass Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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Get it for your children it is 
safe, sane, etlicient and delicious. 
Avoid the over-medication 
claimed for some preparations 
every mouth needs a dentifrice, 
but not a drug. 


Send for These 


Mother Goose Booklets—each with 
8 pages of the dear old rhymes—in 
a beautiful cover printed in full color. 






















One will be sent, with a trial tube 
of Ribbon Dental Cream, for 6c. 
The entire set of 12 booklets (all 
different) and one trial tube for 26c, 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. G, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Canadian Address, 511 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 
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Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap —luxu- 
101 lastin Y, Tesi ned. A new size at LOC a Cake 
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